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Shanghai 


l* an age when everything is being speeded up, Poetic 
Justice, too, seems to have quickened her tempo. 
Barbarism from the air, which was brought into action 
no longer ago than last year by white airmen against 
defenceless Africans, has since been employed by white 


men against themselves in Spain. Now we have entered . 


on the third chapter; for at Shanghai—where 500 people 
were killed by a single bomb last Saturday—the victims 
were some of them white, and the airmen were all of 
them yellow. Each time the target of this hideous 
progressive experiment in the destructiveness of air 
warfare is some ever bigger and more modern city. The 
day before yesterday the victim-city was Dessie. 
Yesterday it was Madrid. To-day it is Shanghai. To- 
morrow——? Shanghai is so great a human ant-heap 
that, if the nationalistic Moloch demands a still greater 
victim to-morrow, there will scarcely be more than half 
a dozen cities left in the world large enough to satisfy 
Its blood-lust. 

For a Londoner who steams up the Hwangpu river 
for the first time and lands on the Bund, the impression 
is that of a broader Thames wafting him into a greater 
metropolis than his own. Shanghai is not yet, of course, 
actually half as big as London; and it is possible that, if 
air warfare has its way with her, she may never live to 
attain her ‘‘ manifest destiny.’ But the Londoner who 
has also travelled in America feels something when he 
lands in Shanghai which he does not feel in London, but 
feels in New York. He becomes aware of an immense 

away westward for hundreds and 
thousands of miles—of which this gigantic port is the 


vestibule. If the Asiatic hinterland of Shanghai were to 
develop economically in the twentieth century on a scale 
at all approaching that of the actual development of the 
American hinterland of New York in the nineteenth, then 
by the year 2000 Shanghai would probably be running 
neck and neck with Chicago for the prize of becoming 
the vastest city in the world. 

Unhappily there are alternative possibilities. They can 
be stated most graphically in the formula: Shanghai is 
to China what Smyrna was to Turkey. For some four 
centuries ending in 1922 Smyrna was the entrepét of a 
trade between the Western world and Turkey-in-Asia. 
The community of Western business men who settled 
at this commercial meeting-point of two otherwise 
mutually alien worlds succeeded in conjuring a great city 
out of nothing. Smyrna was a pleasant place for West- 
erners to live in until she was suddenly blotted out in a 
war between the two local Near Eastern nations. Fifteen 
years ago the Greeks and Turks fought each other with 
Western weapons; and Smyrna went up in flames. To-day 
the Japanese and Chinese are fighting each other round, 
in, and over Shanghai; and immediately the Western 
world is threatened with another Smyrna holocaust— 
only this time the whole tragedy is on a vaster scale. 
The city is ten times as large; the combatants twenty 
times as powerful; the weapons infinitely more destruc- 
tive. The Greeks and Turks -in 1922 had fortunately 
not carried their battlefield off the ground into the air. 

But why should Shanghai have become a Sino- 
Japanese battlefield at all? If the two great yellow 
peoples must lacerate each other, can they not find a 
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broad enough arena elsewhere without roping in this 
patch of ground and air and waterway where there are 
some thousands of white people’s lives to be lost, and 
some hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth of Euro- 
pean and American property to be destroyed? At the 
moment of going to press the Powers are making 
strenuous efforts to induce the two local belligerents to 
treat at least a part of Shanghai as neutral territory; but 
a proposal which seems, on the face of it, as reasonable 
as it is humane, is beset with formidable difficulties. 

Shanghai is the physical heart of present-day China; 
and this means that nothing really important can happen 
to China without its happening principally in this vital 
organ which now pumps the blood of China's material 
life through all the other members. If the Japanese 
really mean to overcome China, they cannot afford to 
leave their adversary’s heart unassailed. By the same 
token China, conversely, 
cannot afford to bind her- 
self not to try to dis- 
lodge the Japanese from 
so crucial a point in 
China’s own anatomy. 

But if Shanghai can 
properly be described as 
China’s heart, how do 
Japanese warships and 
barracks—or, for that 
matter, European and 
American forces of volun- 
teers and police—come to 
be there? The answer 
lies in a social paradox. 
The material heart of 
modern China is not a 
native-born organ. It is a 
mechanism of foreign 
manufacture inserted— 
and that forcibly—by 
alien hands into the body 
which has now come to 
depend on it for keeping 
alive! 

Shanghai is one of the ~ 
five original treaty-ports 
—there are many more of 
them now—which the 
Chinese were compelled 
to open to foreign traders 
as part of the peace- 
terms that were imposed 
on China by Great 
Britain at the end of a 
victorious war of ag 
sion: the “ Opium War ”’ of 1838-42. A supplementary 
treaty provided that the merchants who settled in the 
treaty-ports should be allowed to purchase plots of land 
there and erect buildings on them. The present ‘‘ Inter- 
national Settlement ’’ and ‘‘ French Settlement ’’ at 
Shanghai are simply two aggregates of plots which have 
severally been purchased, individually and privately, 
from their former Chinese owners by British subjects and 
by foreigners of other nationalities—eventually including 
the Japanese. These foreigners subsequently benefited by 
this British treaty-right either in virtue of treaties on 
the same pattern between their own Governments and 
the Chinese Government, or else by mere uncovenanted 
analogy. The constitutional theory on which the govern- 
ment of the two resulting foreign settlements rests is 
that of Roussgav’s social contract. In theory, a few 
hundreds of foreign plot-holders in the treaty-port of 
Shanghai contracted with one another that the combined 
areas of their allotments should be administered as a 
couple of municipalities—and the result is the present 
administration of the International Settlement and the 
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French Settlement, with their great staffs of officials anq 
their correspondingly vast public services and works, 
Nor is this theory altogether academic. It brings out 
one practical point of capital importance in the present 
crisis: although the areas of the two settlements have 
ceased to be administered by Chinese authorities, they 
have never ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
Chinese Government. And it is the Japanese insistence 
on their military rights in the Settlement, denied by 
China, which has led to the entry of the Japanese fleet 
into the river, the landing of Japanese soldiers in the 
Settlement, the air attacks, and the fighting on land. 
From this Shanghai explosion, war over all North 
China seems inevitable. 

There is another paradox about the history of 
Shanghai. When the treaty-port of Shanghai was first 
opened, the population was divided, as it is now, into 
a foreign and a Chinese 
section; but the two com- 
munities were originally 
segregated—the Chinese 
living in the ancient 
walled city, while the 
foreign settlements were 
occupied exclusively by 
the foreigners who had 
bought the plots. But 
to-day, when the foreign 
population of Shanghai 
has risen to nearly 50,000 
and the Chinese popula- 
tion to more than 2} mil- 
lions, not less than half 
of that immense Chinese 
population is living under 
one or other of the two 
foreign municipal _re- 
gimes, and not more 
than half of it under the 
Chinese - administered 
municipality of Outer 
Shanghai, which covers 
Chapei — the suburban 
battlefield of to-day and 
of 1932—Wusung down- 
stream, and Putung. 

The map «shows the 
strategical location of 
Shanghai. From __ that 
city Nanking can be 
threatened. The advan- 
tages of Hankow as an 
alternative capital are 
described on page 379. 

When the extraordinary facts about the history and 
administration and population of Shanghai are taken 
into consideration, it becomes evident that Shanghai’s 
only hope of escaping disaster whenever China 
is at war is for the whole area of the treaty- 
port to be neutralised de facto if not de jure. But 
how is this to be done when a foreign Power which is 
waging a war of aggression upon China is one of the 
Powers whose nationals share in the privileges of the 
International Settlement, and when that Power abuses 
these privileges by making a base of military operations 
out of the section of the International Settlement that 
lies to the north of the Soochow Creek? 

What the Japanese did in 1932 and are doing again 
to-day is calculated to make the paradoxical constitution 
of Shanghai quite unworkable. No man can foretell what 
the consequences may be for one of the greatest cities 
of the contemporary world. No man can tell what they 
may be for British, French and American trade. Still 


less can anyone now prophesy what they may be for 
Japan herself. ‘ 
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The King’s Highway 


HE tide of traffic on the roads is now at its seasonal 
height. The heavy volume of commercial trarhc 
which fills the highways all the year round is swollen by 
the mass of private cars which do more mileage in 
August than in any other three months. With fine 
weather and prosperity, it is a safe guess that there are 
more vehicles on the roads this month than ever before. 
Unfortunately, record traffic means record casualties. 
The July figures of road deaths were the highest of the 
year, and it is only too probable that the August total 
will show another increase. It is true that the figures of 
accidents are not increasing as rapidly as the number 
of vehicles registered, and some encouragement can be 
extracted from that fact. But it is very cold comfort 
indeed; it is impossible to be satisfied with an average 
daily death-roll of almost twenty persons. The most that 
has been accomplished by the great efforts made in recent 
years to increase safety has been to prevent the total 
from rising rapidly. Less than no progress is being made 
towards a reduction of the slaughter. 

The chief reason for this lack of progress is that the 
fundamental factor responsible for the high totals of 
accidents is not being tackled. This factor is the grave 
inadequacy of our national system of roads for the 
volume of traffic they have to carry. The official 
statistics, owing to the method in which they are com- 
piled, have a tendency to conceal the responsibility of 
the road and to exaggerate the human factor. Thus, in 
the last annual report on fatal road accidents, the 
Ministry of Transport, tabulating figures supplied by 
the police, blames nearly 91 per cent. of the total number 
of accidents on some personal mistake (the largest single 
error being ‘‘ excessive speed ’’) and only 0.7 per cent. 
on “‘ condition of the roadway.’’ The comparison is 
fantastic. 

Light is thrown on the mystery in a most interesting 
report recently prepared by Mr G. T. BENNETT, surveyor 
to the Oxfordshire County Council. The police, it 
appears, are instructed to consider under the head of 
“condition of roadway’’ only whether the accident was 
due to (a) the view being obscured by a blind corner or 
a bend, or (b) a slippery road surface, or (c) “‘ other 
cause,’’ and being good policemen, they follow their 
instructions to the letter. MR BENNETT has carried out an 
investigation in his own jurisdiction and finds that in 
only 24 per cent. of the fatal accidents were there no road 
defects to be reckoned as a contributory cause. In as 
many as 40 per cent. of the cases, the provision of 
‘major improvements,’’ such .as dual carriageways, 
cycle tracks or by-passes, would have prevented the 
accident altogether. Coming from an official who is re- 
sponsible for the condition of the roads, these figures are 
most impressive. 

The same truth can be further emphasised by a 

comparison with conditions in the United 
States of America. There are nearly thirteen times as 
many vehicles on the roads in the United States as in 
Great Britain, but less than six times as many people 
are killed each year. The same comparison can be put 
in another way. The number of cars per mile of road is 
50 per cent. greater in Great Britain than in the United 
States. The number of cars per mile of first-class road is 
about the same in the two countries. Yet the number of 
deaths per mile is more than three times larger in this 
country than in America. Now the British car is slower 
than the American, and the British driver is, at the 
Worst, not so much more foolish as to be responsible for 
whole difference. The only possible explanation is 
that the quality of our roads is very much inferior. 


If, then, as must be obvious to anybody who studies 
the matter, the state of tne roads is responsible for a very 
large proportion of accidents, what is being done to put 
rignt this remediable state of affairs? The answer is that, 
in proportion to the dimensions of the problem, remark- 
ably little is being done. Standards have, it is true, been 
laid down, and here and there roads are being built to 
these specifications. But what is being done is only a 
fraction of what needs to be done if the roads of the 
country as a whole are to be brought up to the standard. 
Mr BENNETT estimates that the cost, in Oxfordshire, of 
equipping major routes with dual carriageways, cycle 
tracks and by-passes, and of removing ordinary defects 
on other roads, even with full grants from the Road 
Fund, would be such as to necessitate an increase in the 
rates of 5s. in the {1 for fifteen years. In short, the 
reduction of road deaths depends entirely upon the 
amount of money that the central Government is pre- 
pared to spend. 

A recent memorandum of the International Chamber 
of Commerce on ‘‘ Highway Administration and 
Finance ’’ comes at the appropriate moment to enable 
a comparison to be made of highway policy in the chief 
countries. Definitions, and the costs of road making, vary 
so much from country to country that it is impossible 
to make any very rigorous comparison. But the main 
moral emerges very clearly from the figures. There is no 
other major country which shows the same striking con- 
trast as Great Britain between the buoyancy of the yield 
from motor taxation and the stagnation of expenditure 
on the roads. Between 1928 and 1936 the revenue 
derived from motor vehicles doubled. But expenditure 
on the roads increased little, if at all. If account is 
taken of expenditure on new construction and major 
improvements, as distinct from maintenance, the com- 
parison either in time or in space is even more striking. 
In 1930-31, £19.3 millions was spent for this purpose; in 
1934-35 (the latest year for which figures are available), 
only £8.5 millions was spent, and though there has since 
been an increase, it is doubtful whether the earlier figure 
has yet been reached. Yet in 1935 the United States 
spent something like {120 millions for construction, and 
Germany (whose total mileage is less than ours) a sum 
which, at the lowest reasonable valuation of the Reichs- 
mark, is over {22 millions. It may be that Great Britain 
improved at least the surface of her roads earlier than 
other nations. But at present, with the densest traffic of 
any country, we are doing almost least to accommodate it. 

If this problem is ever to be resolutely solved, it will 
be necessary to think in large figures. On the basis of 
Mr Bennett1’s figures for Oxfordshire, a thoroughgoing 
programme for the whole country would cost something 
like £800 millions. This is a colossal sum. But it is less 
than ten times the present revenue from motor taxation. 
Moreover, that revenue has doubled in eight years. If 
we were to set aside only the future increases in revenue 
from motor taxation, there would soon be a sum which 
would serve as the basis for a very large capital expen- 
diture. Here the need for road safety impinges directly 
upon the problem of mitigating trade fluctuations. 
It is possible to imagine a resurrected Road Fund, 
endowed with the power to borrow, playing a thrice 
beneficent réle—shielding the traveller from sudden 
death, saving the nation from the gradual hardening of 
its traffic arteries, and providing work for the unem- 
ployed. Judged by all the available indications of the 
Government’s purpose, it is only an idle dream—but 
what a pleasant one! 
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_ Cheap Clothes for All 


EARLY ninety years ago, CHARLES KINGSLEY 
denounced ‘‘ Cheap Clothes and Nasty,’’ on the 
ground that they were cheap because those who made 
them were underpaid and overworked. But he did not 
allow his generous concern for sweated tailors to blind 
him to the benefits of the “‘ luxury of cheap clothes.’’ 
‘‘ The public must look out,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ for some 
other means of procuring that priceless blessing.’’ To- 
day, those other means have been largely found. A 
rising standard of living has brought us new luxuries. 
Mechanisation, factories and industrial efficiency have 
Jiven us cheap and varied clothes, as well as motor- 
cars and wireless sets. 

The cutter’s measuring tape has now been brought 
within the reach of more and more men by mass pro- 
duction methods, applied with success and profit to the 
seemingly unpromising business of bespoke tailoring. 
The great increase in the demand for women’s clothing, 
due to the wider employment and higher earnings of 
women, has been met by the development of large-scale 
methods of making and retailing ready-made articles. 
The demand for clothing has increased; it is cultivated 
by advertisement and fashion and is satisfied by the most 
modern industrial methods. 

The magnitude of the demand for clothing can be 
readily illustrated. In 1934, some {£319 millions were 
spent in this country on clothing. This total was equiva- 
lent to nearly 8 per cent. of the total national expendi- 
ture, over half of the aggregate expenditure on the 
upkeep of house and home, and nearly one-third 
of the total spent on food. 

Four years earlier the Census of Production gave the 
value of the nation’s clothing requirements, at the 
factory, as between {220 millions and {225 millions. 
The figures are remarkable for the variety of clothing 
to which they apply. Of the total, wholesale tailoring 
and dressmaking accounted for {58.6 millions, and 
retail bespoke tailoring and dressmaking for {21.6 
millions. The value of the output of shirts and woven 
and knitted underwear was about {27.4 millions. The 
output of fancy hosiery—that is, of cardigans, jerseys, 
sweaters and scarves—was {10 millions; and the output 
of stockings and hose was worth {17 millions. Hats and 
caps accounted for a further {3.6 millions, gloves for 
£3-2 millions, and furs for {3.6 millions. The value of 
the production of boots and shoes was {44.1 millions. 

Until the appropriate results of the 1935 Census of 
Production have been published, it will not be possible 
to say exactly what progress has been made since 1930. 
Such figures as are available, however, suggest that a 
rising trend of expenditure and production has been 
maintained. Indeed, the evidence seems to show that the 
decline in the cost of living in relation to average earned 
income, which took place after 1930, actually enabled 
a large part of the population to spend more on clothing 
and dress. In the case of stockings and hose, knitted 
underwear, fancy hosiery, hats and gloves, for instance, 
the value of output in the years 1933-35 was surprisingly 
little below that of 1930; and there were considerable 
increases in the quantities marketed. Over 373 million 
pairs of stockings and hose were sold in 1935, compared 
with 289 million pairs in 1930. The increase was most 
marked in the sales of artificial silk stockings, which rose 
from 80 million pairs in 1930 to 115} millions in 1935, 
although sales of all other kinds of stockings and hose 
simultaneously increased. Similarly, sales. of knitted 


underwear rose from 102 million garments in 1930 to 
145 millions in 1934; and the production of fancy 
hosiery rose by about 12 per cent. in quantity over the 
same period. ‘Lhe increase in every case was much more 
rapid in the depressed years between 1930 and 1933, 
when real wages were rising, than in the following 
period when employment was increasing but the decline 
in the average level of prices was arrested. 

These figures show how steadily the production and 
purchase of clothes have risen in recent years. The 
Ministry of Labour returns reveal the corollary—a con- 
siderable growth in the labour force of the clothing 
trades. Between June, 1923, and June, 1936, the number 
of insured persons in the hosiery trades rose by 32.7 
per cent. In the manufacture of shirts, collars and under- 
clothing the rise was as great as 55 per cent., compared 
with an increase of only 12.8 per cent. over the whole 
range of manufacturing industry in this country. On 
the other hand, in tailoring the increase in employment 
between 1923 and 1936 was only 9.3 per cent., and in 
dressmaking and millinery, and in the manufacture of 
hats and caps, there was actually a fall in employment. 
The fact that, despite these decreases, production and 
consumption were steadily rising, illustrates two 
dominant trends in the clothing trades—the increased 
mechanisation of manufacture, and the growth of 
factory work employing fewer hands per unit of output. 

To-day, upwards of 5 per cent. of the working popu- 
lation ot this country is employed in the clothing trades, 
apart from the manufacture of boots and shoes. These 
men and women, numbering more than half a million, 
no longer work under the appalling conditions which 
rightly disgusted CHARLES KincsLEy. In this respect, 
progress has been continuous and has, if anything, been 
expedited in recent years. The retail bespoke section 1s 
controlled by a Trade Board. In November, 1936, a new 
national agreement was made between the Wholesale 
Clothing Employers’ Federation and the National Union 
of Tailors and Garment Workers. Higher rates of pay 
were established in wholesale clothing factories; and the 
employers’ organisation undertook to advise its members 
to grant holidays with pay. Though conditions of work 
and remuneration are not yet wholly satisfactory, the 
day is past when the clothing trades can. be dismissed, 
in KinGsLey’s phrase, as ‘‘ dishonourable ”” because of 
sweated conditions. 

For the great majority of the population the ‘‘ luxury 
of cheap clothes ’’ has now been largely realised. We 
are better off, and we wear more varied clothes, thanks, 
in part, to the adoption by the clothing industry of 
modern technique and organisation. Not even industrial 
depression can arrest the march of fashion—witness the 
bewildering gamut of clothing worn by all classes of 
women to-day, and the steady assault upon the depress- 
ingly conventional uniforms of male English workers. 
The movement, however, does not end with shorts and 
gay shirts, pullovers, flannel trousers, bright colours and 
hygiene. The structure of the clothing industry 1s itself 
changing. Ready-made clothing is displacing home dress- 
making; no feature of modern dress, indeed, 1s wus 
striking than the increasing range and variety © 
women’s ready-made clothes. For the male the out- 
standing development of the twentieth century has been 
the growth of multiple tailoring organisations, tapp!né 
hitherto unexplored fields of consumption. These 
developments will be the subject of a second article. 
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HE epithet ‘‘ sensational ’’ has been freely applied 
T to many less portentous developments than the 
recent rise in commodity prices and expansion in over- 
seas trade. In three years, from mid-1933 to mid-1936, 
The Economist’s index of wholesale prices (September 
18, 193I = 100) rose only 9 points from 107 to 116. 
Subsequently, in a little more than a year, it has 
advanced a net 23 points to 139. This spectacular move- 
ment has been followed, with a time-lag of only a few 
months, by a scarcely less dramatic revival in inter- 
national trade. Imports into the United Kingdom were 
14.7 per cent. higher in value, and British exports 14.6 
per cent. higher, in the first three months of 1937 than 
of 1936. In the second quarter, the percentage increases 
were 25.4 and 27.8, respectively. 

Clearly, despite the many remaining barriers to inter- 
national trade, rising prices are rapidly creating navig- 
able leads in the ice-pack which once supplied Mr 
Chamberlain with a memorable metaphor. Oversea 
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countries, having obtained more for their products, are 
buying, inter alia, more British goods. Which nations 
have played the largest réle, as suppliers or buyers, in 
our recent trade expansion? The answer is contained 
in the tables at the foot of this page (which are based 
on the Board of Trade’s official figures), and in the 
accompanying two charts, which show the vicissitudes 
of our trade with all countries inside and outside the 
British Empire, respectively, in the second quarter of 
every year since 1929. 

The first significant conclusion suggested by the 
figures is that whereas British countries contributed 
most to our trade revival in its first phase, the running 
is to-day being made rather by non-British countries. 
The value of our total imports (taking second quarter 
figures in every case) rose by {51 millions between 1936 
and 1937, against an aggregate rise of no more than 
£42 millions during the three years 1933 to 1936. Of the 
total rise, foreign countries accounted for £30 millions 





DISTRIBUTION OF BRITAIN’S OVERSEAS TRADE 
(In the Second Quarter of each Year) 


TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
(000’s omitted) 











Imports British Exports 
From or to emi enone REE aeh Eee 
1929 | 1985 1996 | 1997 1929 | 1983 | 1906 | 1907 
. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
5,572} 2,379) 3,665; 5,121 983 872 874 476 
3,110} 2,429) 3,773] 4,178 893, 744; 1,050) 1,501 
1,602 649 818) 1,425 364 221 302 413 
6,240} 3,531] 4,604) 5,811] 2,912) 1,564) 2,444) 3,305 
3,451] 1,538} 2,049) 2,629) 2,521] 1,253) 1,738) 2,293 
13,766] 9,298! 7,774) 8,904) 2,595) 2,809) 3,600] 4,329 
1,937) 1,604) 2,429) 2,636] 1,174 620 956) 1,575 
17,654] 6,824] 7,569) 8,645) 9,332) 3,353] 4,567) 5,639 
10,503] 4,671) 6,068} 8,265) 5,575) 2,945) 2,964) 4,209 
3,984} 3,511] 4,769) 6,384) 2,571 718 694} 1,148 
10,977) 2,965} 4,081} 5,019) 4,961) 2,079) 2,156) 2,929 
42 8 6 14 214 118 125 
14,860} 4,308} 5,701] 6,352) 7,629) 4,473] 4,157) 5,582 
1,924 744) 1,122) 1,539) 1,775 921 813) 1,140 
Swi WE cettischsdece 3,255} 1,271) 1,419] 1,750) 1,621 925 875} 1,213 
Portugal ...........000 931 539} 1,129) 1,037 748 688 891 
Dependencies 278 110 103 121} 1,116 500 505 652 
QO si itkbnsinssrniuiece 5,006} 3,083) 3,813) 2,550) 2,768) 1,041 991 560 
Dependencies . 1,157 726 856} 1,113 446 355 241 95 
Ri ee ee a \ 2,115 36] 1,970} 3,928] 2,133 129} 1,146 
Dependencies . 4 3 39 30 17 1 9 
SME Sciindceviitiokis, 292 530 589 613 197 344 490 
Czechoslovakia ......... 1,714 605; 1,337) 1,845 560 185 411 676 
GNOOON ialovatconluasts 385 335 1,099 466 885 606 
Roumania............... 439 978) 881; 1,119 574 560 228) 433 
Other European 

Countries 1,532} 1,190) 2,354) 2,802) 1,300 663} 1,028) 1,285 


sepeonechans 114,821] 55,706] 67,108} 82,084) 58,538) 30,451) 32,759) 42,720 


ee 
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Imports British Exports 
From or to ee 
1929 | 1983 | 1998 | 1937 1929 | 1983 | 1996 1937 
£ £ 
OT sii io 177 
WE s caistatibcececasiccs 2,724 
en. iigbs saad wikatwieadacbel a‘ rons 
OWNS Siiciccisecioe 1,367 
Japan bheheuasneenubenceson i 
Untied beaten Lad 19,990 
Dependencies ...... 355 
OR iidiccncteciccs as 2,12: 1,488 
Peru 691 





























TRADE WITH BRITISH COUNTRIES 
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IMPORTS British Exports 
From or to 

1929 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1929 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 

: £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Irish Free State ...... 9,975} 4,134) 4,919} 5,469) 9,199) 5,056) 5,169) 5,751 
West Africa ............ 2,613] 1,269) 2,321} 3,399) 2,712) 1,278) 2,136) 3,258 
South Africa ......... 5,157| 3,051} 3,160} 4,293) 8,088} 5,261} 8,700} 10,533 
India and Ceylon... | 16,172} 9,052) 13,984) 17,116) 19,821} 8,257) 8,453) 10,290 
Straits Settlements ... | 2,811] 909} 1,275) 1,815) 3, 1,023} 1,480} 2,159 
Australia 16,926] 13,786} 16,774| 19,402) 12,753) 4,952) 7,456) 8,952 
New Zealand out 1,904} 3,371} 4,472 
WKS vcavcis 4,171} 6,014] 7,575 
West Indies 7 1,052} 1,066} 1,527 
Possessions 4,840} 5,972) 7,618 
Torat 37,794) 49,817) 62,135 

Excluding the Irish 
Free State ......... 81,931} 58,248] 81,114} 101,978) 68,037) 32,738) 44,648) 56,384 
RE-EXPORTS 
(000’s omitted) 
To | 1929 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 
£ £ £ £ 

CEA cen csviscecentrcnscacsees 626 217 3,548 4,388 

a a in acssnesocsins 7,070 2,612 1,985 2,391 

WRORUIED  svicccincssccnsisscize 1,176 516 484 630 

Dependencies 35 16 28 23 

Bekgiams § ......00502000. 2,767 1,142 1,224 2,288 

Dependencies ... 9 6 4 5 

TI ian nsscionete wie 5,779 1,849 2,182 2,486 

Dependencies ...........+-+. 39 28 39 44 

United States ............cs0cceees 4,206 2,930 2,162 2,769 

Dependencies ..............- 10 3 3 3 

Other Foreign Countries ...... 3,170 948 2,364 3,650 

Irish Free State .........-.....++ 2,433 1,201 1,179 1,404 

Other British Countries ......... 3,144 1,113 1,358 1,712 

BOGOR dvccsveccccarscase 30,464 12,581 16,560 21,793 





CHANGES IN BRITISH TRADE WITH CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
(Second Quarter 1937, compared with that of 1936) 
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m wee in 1936, Imports this year show rise from £36,000 to £2,009,000, 
and British exports from £130,000 to £1,153,000. 
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in the latest period, but only {19 millions in the earlier. 
On the export side, non-British countries have been 
responsible for {16 millions of a total increase of {28 
millions in the second quarter of 1937, as compared 
with that of 1936; between 1933 and 1936 they 
accounted for only {4 millions of a total rise of {16 
millions. Consequently, the Empire’s share of our total 
imports, which rose, between the second quarter of 1933 
(on the eve of Ottawa) and of 1936, from 38.8 per 
cent. to 42.3 per cent., has now fallen by a decimal 
point, and the Imperial percentage of our exports, after 
rising from 44.2 to 48.9, has declined to 47.8. In the 
present phase of trade recovery, obviously factors due 
to world prices count for more than political preferences. 





l.—U.K. IMPORTS FROM BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


(Second Quarter of each Year) 
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A second—and particularly gratifying—feature of 
latter-day trade revival has been its universality. Our 
tables show separate figures for 55 States and Depen- 
dencies. Only in five instances—Portugal, Spain, Japan’s 
Dependencies, Cuba and Colombia—was there no expan- 
sion in sales to this country in the second quarter of 1937, 
compared with the second quarter of 1936; and only 
three countries—U.S.S.R., Spain and her Dependencies, 
and Greece—failed to increase the value of their pur- 
chases of British goods this year. The expansion in our 
entrepot trade has been similarly widespread. Here a 
rise of nearly 32 per cent., between the second quarter of 
1936 and of 1937, has been shared between every impor- 
tant group of countries shown separately in our table. 


Dissensions 


O a world whose wireless news this week is almost 

all of wars comes news of a less deadly, but in its 

implications scarcely less important, \war in Czecho- 

slovakia. A Press war has broken out in Prague between 

newspapers representing two main divisions in the 
Czechoslovak Coalition Government. 

The present Czechoslovak Cabinet is a coalition of 
Czech and Slovak Agrarians, Clericals and Social 
Democrats, with the support of the ‘‘ Activist ’’ German 
groups under the same three titles. Outside its ambit 
stand the minorities headed by the Henlein Germans 
(Sudetendeutsche Partei), about thirty Communists, 
and the National Democrats. The Prime Minister is Dr 
HodZa, a Slovak Agrarian, before the war a Slovak 
Deputy in the Budapest Parliament; and the Slovak 
Agrarians are more Liberal than their Czech fellows, 
who have contrived to secure control of the profitable 
Wheat Monopoly and of the key Ministries of Agricul- 
ture, Defence and the Interior. Accordingly, the once 





Analysis of recovery is thus for the most part a 
of degrees, with interest attaching chiefly to revival’s 
varying pace in different areas. The figures admit of 
endless re-grouping, but some of the more significant 
combinations are shown in our final table. The conclu- 
sions suggested about the trend of British trade are three- 
fold. First, despite the fact that we are paying higher 
prices for raw materials from abroad, the percentage rise 
in our exports is greater than in our imports, outside the 
British Empire. Secondly, although primary producing 
countries (including those in the Empire) are buying more 
from us than in 1936, the greatest percentage rise, both in 
imports and exports, has been in our trade with countries 
which devalued, or otherwise realigned their currencies 





Il—U.K. EXPORTS TO BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


(Second Quarter of each Year) 
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last year. Finally, events and policies which have made 
news headlines in the last twelve months have mostly 
been inimical to commerce—witness the serious de- 
cline in our trade with Spain, the subnormal increase in 
trade with Germany, and the fact that we are still buying 
less from Italy, and selling less to her, than in 1933. By 
the same token, the outbreak of hostilities between Japan 
and China, both of which have largely increased their 
purchases from us this year, cannot but be an unfavour- 
able factor for our trade in the Far East. For the rest, 
the continued expansion of international commerce seems 
likely to remain a function, chiefly, of the trend of world 
prices, and the outlook, accordingly, remains favour- 
able for Great Britain and for other countries. 


in Prague 


decisive bulk of the great Agrarian Party has gradually 
tended to split into a, moderate Slovak wing, and a 
more and more Rightward inclined Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Agrarian wing; which has rendered Dr Hodza’s 
political position somewhat precarious. In _ recent 
months, Bohemian and Moravian Agrarians, with an eye 
on the now postponed autumn local elections, have made 
electoral agreements with the Henlein Germans in the 
German districts. They are also flirting with the extreme 
National Democrats and Business Party, to the Right of 
the Government. 

At this juncture it is necessary to recall that the 
Czech Agrarians and their new. friends have been 
opposed to the foreign policy of the old President 
Masaryk and of his successor and former Foreign 
Minister, Dr Bene’. For eighteen years the latter have 
based that policy on collective security under the League 
of Nations, the French and Little Entente alliances, and 
—as provided for in the Little Entente’s Permanent 
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Statute—a renunciation of bilateral treaties with other 
Powers, unless previously discussed with the other two 
members of the Entente. The Right-wing Agrarians be- 
came impressed by the failure of Britain and France to 
prevent the Fascist Powers from oversetting the League, 
collective security, the territorial integrity of small 
Powers, and democracy abroad. Now, Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign policy has traditionally run along the Masaryk- 
Bene’ lines, as opposed to the extreme Right-wing 
Opposition’s, the National-Democrats’, policy of ex- 
clusive political and economic collaboration with 
Germany. The appointment of the non-Agrarian Dr 
Kamil Krofta to the Foreign Ministry in 1935 placed 
before the Right-wing Agrarians at least one objective 
whose capture might enable them to effect a revolution 
in foreign policy and buttress their power. Their cam- 
paign in the last twelve months has therefore been dual: 
to nibble away at the President’s and other Coalition 
Parties’ views both on foreign and domestic policy; 
and to ‘‘ muscle in on ’’ the protracted Henlein trouble. 

The Italo-Jugoslav Pact, hastily concluded by 
Count Ciano and Dr Stoyadinovitch last Spring without 
consulting Czechoslovakia and Roumania, strengthened 
Dr HodzZa in his view that a Czech-Austrian-Hungarian 
agreement, hitched on to the apparently omnipotent 
Rome-Berlin axis, would be better than the inaction 
of the passive Western democracies, and the incalcu- 
lability of the Franco-Soviet and Czecho-Soviet Pacts. 
But the Czech Agrarians’ plan of campaign misfired last 
month, for it became obvious. Their loss of face 
among a naturally shrewd and democratic people was 
so rapid—with the autumn local elections looming up— 
that they had either to spring a mine or retreat. 

The mine was a demand by the Right-wing Agrarian 
Ministers of Agriculture and the Interior upon the Prime 
Minister and (non-Agrarian) Finance Minister for 
higher guaranteed cereal prices under the Grain Mono- 
poly. It did not lead to Dr HodzZa’s replacement, on 
which the Czech Agrarians had counted. Instead of 
being able to side-track Dr HodzZa into the Foreign 
Ministry in a Cabinet of officials, thus achieving both 
supreme control and a reversal of the BeneS-Krofta 
foreign policy, they found Dr Hodza entrusted by the 
President with the task of forming a new Cabinet. He 
could enlist anyone who would serve under him, 
including the pro-BeneS Slovak Agrarians. Hastily the 
Agrarian breach was healed and only the Finance 
Ministry changed hands. 

The Right-wing Czech Agrarians saw the red light; 
and on August 6th, the Agrarian newspaper Venkou, 
dropped a bombshell on the very Government whose 


Notes of 


Warclouds over the East.— The-war-in-all-but- 
name now raging in Shanghai and North China, without 
any official declaration or rupture of diplomatic relations, 
is running true to Manchurian, Ethiopian, and Spanish 
prototypes. The Chinese Government at Nanking 
apparently did not authorise the devastating Chinese 
bombing at Shanghai—one bomb killed over 500 people 
in the International Settlement last Saturday—and the 
anti- Japanese feelings of the local Chinese commanders, 
roused to fever pitch by the entrance of a Japanese war 
fleet into the Hwangpu river and the dictatorial demands 
of Japanese military leaders and junior officers on the 
mainland, found explosive expression. Owing to a 
typhoon, two army divisions from Japan were delayed, 
and the first was only due at Shanghai on Thursday; 
meanwhile the Japanese forces round Shanghai have 

n hard pressed, and those around Peiping have 
actually suffered sporadic reverses. The conflict _has 
become general all over North China; the Japanese Diet, 
inflamed with patriotic zeal, have prepared for industrial 
and military mobilisation; and though the same measures 
have not vet been carried out in Nanking, the temper of 
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leader is a Slovak Agrarian. It announced, during the 
absence on holiday of the Foreign Minister, Dr Krofta, 
that direct negotiations between Berlin and Prague were 
going on; and that the Czech Government only required, 
in return for big concessions to the Henlein Party, re- 
cognition of the Czechoslovak frontiers by Germany. 
The sensation in Prague was profound. The newspapers 
of all the other Coalition Parties than the Right-wing 
Agrarians at once pointed out that no self-respecting 
Czech Government, even if it renounced its opposition 
to bilateral pacts, could treat with a powerful neigh- 
bour by asking it merely to confirm what it had freely 
accorded—indeed, with congratulations—eighteen years 
before. It could not prefer a Nazi assurance to the whol- 
corpus of international law and existing treaties. It could 
not chaffer the domestic concerns of a free democracy 
against an uncalled-for recognition of frontiers. . 

That this bombshell was intended by the Czech 
Agrarians for the Foreign Minister, Dr Krofta—possibly 
even for the President—appeared last week when the 
Venkov returned to the charge by declaring that 
Czechoslovak foreign policy was not the perquisite of 
one man or even of the Cabinet. By the political 
explosion thus produced in Prague the Czech Agrarians 
hoped to force the President, Prime Minister and Dr 
Krofta either to fall in with their own foreign policy 
—which would powerfully aid the Czech Agrarians in 
the Siidetenland—or to deny the story, which would 
make the deniers look as if they scouted all ideas of 
reconciliation with the Henlein Party and_ with 
Germany. This plan has also misfired. The non- 
Agrarian papers have made it clear that all Parties 
genuinely desire an understanding with both the Henlein 
Party and Germany. 

In these circumstances further political dissension in 
Prague seems inevitable. The problem of covering the 
necessary increases in Budgetary expenditure—esti- 
mated at Kc. 1,500 millions at least—must be tackled 
after the holidays; and the present Finance Minister will 
assuredly place that responsibility before the Govern- 
ment as a whole. The consequent jockeying for position 
between the Agrarian and other elements of the Coalition 
will probably lead to a reconstitution of the Government, 
which can only be another Coalition of many Parties. 
But, next time, the extreme Right-wing Agrarians may 
be ousted from power, losing their long and powerful 
hold on the key-Ministries of Defence, Agriculture and 
the Interior. A situation has now arisen in domestic 
Czechoslovak politics, the developments and outcome of 
which will be followed with the closest attention far 
beyond the Czechoslovak frontiers. 


the Week 


the Chinese can scarcely allow President Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek to accept the humiliating terms demanded by 
the Japanese militarists, involving loss of administrative 
sovereignty over all North China. 


* * * 


The British authorities in Shanghai, in close touch 
with the Americans and French and with full instruc- 
tions from the British Government, have been trying to 
get both sides to withdraw their ‘“‘ supplementary ” 
forces to a zone some fifty miles clear of Shanghai; but 
the temper of the Japanese military authorities was 
shown by their refusal to renounce the International 
Settlement as a base for operations against the Chinese, 
by their military occupation, despite protests, of British 
buildings there, and by the addition to the Japanese 
Cabinet of military experts ‘‘ for the duration.’” Some 
nervousness was naturally exhibited in the City of 
London this week lest the British Government’s evacua- 
tion of British women and children from Shanghai under 
fleet protection indicated a disposition tamely to 
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acquiesce in all Japan could take in North China—for 
anything between {150 millions and {250 millions of 
British capital of all kinds is involved in the normally 
profitable China trade through Shanghai and in the 
revenues of the Nanking Government, mainly dependent 
on Shanghai and the Treaty Ports’ traffic. The British 
Government have since categorically announced that 
they will protect British lives and interests in China by 
all possible means. Presumably this is more of a warning 
to Japan than to China; but, after the British attitude 
to the events of the last six years in North China, the 
Japanese may be pardoned if they elect to disregard the 
implied warning. In any case, the Japanese bow is bent, 
and no evidence is discernible among the non-Chinese 
Powers to do anything else but make from the shaft. 
The presence of Italy and Germany among the Treaty 
Powers consulted by the British authorities may com- 
plicate matters; for these associates of Japan in the 
famous anti-Communist pacte 4 trois of last year will 
not be able to disavow Japanese designs on China. 


* x * 


Aerial Manceuvres.—The exercises by the Royal 
Air Force over a large extent of Southern and Eastern 
England last week have produced reassuring results. 
Whether these results will encourage the inhabitants 
of the great focus of attack, London, depends on the 
attitude of the public itself to air-raids. First, the defend- 
ing ground and air forces knew the attack was coming, 
when and whence it was timed to come, its strength 
and its duration. The attacking squadrons of fast 
bombers were intercepted, engaged in battle, picked up 
by searchlights and anti-aircraft batteries, with more 
success than hitherto; only about 30 per cent., con- 
trasted with the traditional 70, get through. But, 
secondly, the main attack was on a fine, clear night; 
and if 30 per cent. get through in all these circum- 
stances, 50 per cent. could get through on a cloudy 
night, if their advent were unheralded and continuous 
from all points of the compass. The attacking force 
apparently made no use of wireless cross-bearings for 
locating their objectives, as an enemy would do; nor 
were they shielded by their own fighters. It is clear 
that the authorities are not yet decided on a compre- 
hensive policy of defence for big cities against air-raids; 
we hear less of balloon-barrages now, but whether the 
R.A.F. will increase the proportion of fighters and inter- 
ceptors to bombers is open to doubt. Retaliation in kind 
is still alike the policy of the different national air 
forces, as it is the bugbear of the inhabitants of Europe’s 
big cities. Finally, recent aerial manceuvres have done 
nothing to show that the killing of over 500 people in 
Shanghai by one bomb last Saturday may not be re- 
peated a hundred- or a thousand-fold in Europe—even 
if only 30 per cent. of bombers get through. 


* * * 


Aerial Achievements.—Contrasting strangely with 
the Air Force manceuvres is a whole series of achieve- 
ments by civil aircraft during recent weeks. The North 
Atlantic Ocean has been crossed several times and both 
ways for experimental purposes by the American 
‘Clipper ’’ class of flying-boat and the Imperial Air- 
ways “‘ Caledonia ’’ class of the same craft. The average 
duration of the crossing in either direction has worked 
out at about 14 hours, despite bad weather, bad visi- 
bility and head winds up to 60 m.p.h. Here, wireless 
directional advice from ground stations on both sides 
has been invaluable, reinforcing the Maybury Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the use of this service for 
all British commercial aviation should be obligatory and 
under State operation. Again, the British Short-Mayo 
composite aircraft—a supercharged flying-boat bearing 
on its back a releasable lighter craft, unable to attain 
the necessary initial altitude with a full load of petrol 
and passengers—has made its trial flight successfully. 
The Russians, however, have captured the imagination 
of the Western world with their two successive 
spectacular flights in a single-engined machine from 
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near Moscow, over the North Pole, practically into 
Western Mexico without a mechanical hitch. A third 
Russian flight with a multi-engined craft last week-end 
failed somewhere beyond the Pole, and search-parties 
are now looking for the crew of seven who, happily, 
have provisions for six weeks. It is by now well within 
the bounds of possibility that next summer, long before 
the most optimistic aerophils would have imagined it 
possible a year ago, regular air services over the North 
Atlantic, if not over the roof of the Northern hemi- 
sphere itself, will be in operation. New services to South 
America over the South Atlantic are heralded; and both 
German and French companies are exploring the possi- 
bility of regular services to the United States across the 
southern route of the North Atlantic via the Azores and 
West Indies. Girdles are being put round about the 
earth with a vengeance. 


* * * 


Death of a Shipmaster.—The death on August 
13th of Lord Runciman at the age of ninety was more 
than the passing of the great father of a well-known son. 
With him departed something of the character of a 
bygone hardy age and much of the tradition of his own 
north country. Ships and shipping have been the main- 
stay of the north-east coast throughout the short 
crowded history of industrial Britain; and Lord Runci- 
man’s career spanned in time and range the whole 
development of this great industry. He ran away to sea 
at the age of twelve, and, still in sailing ships, rose 
from cabin boy to mate and master. Thirty-seven years 
old, he left the sea when the triumph of steam was 
assured, and, turning to ownership, became a Newcastle 
pioneer of the great epoch of north-eastern shipping and 
coal. Uncompromisingly a man of his age, his district 
and his avocation, he became President of the Chamber 
of Shipping of the United Kingdom and Chairman 
of the National Liberal Federation. When the War 
ended, his personal contribution to politics ceased. 
He turned again to ships, and his companies rode out 
the storm. In his latter years he was still unchanged: 
an avowed believer in individual enterprise and courage 
and a sharp critic of the cult of size and luxury. 


* * * 


Ubiquitous Submarines.—The Spanish event 
of the week has been, not the lightning successes of the 
insurgents against Santander or the lull in fighting 
elsewhere, but the sudden emergence of a submarine 
flying General Franco’s colours off the Isle of Tenedos 
at the very mouth of the Dardanelles. There it torpedoed 
and sank a Spanish Government cargo ship coming 
from, or bound for, Russia via the Black Sea. This 
occurrence, 1,500 miles from any insurgent naval base, 
has caused a pother in French and British Government 
circles. The insurgents had only two submarines. In 
recent months these two submarines must have mani- 
fested themselves with superhuman ubiquity. They have 
not ceased from simultaneous fight, all round Spain, 
all along the North coast of Africa, in the full Mediter- 
ranean, and now in the Dodecanese and Greek Archi- 
pelago. They are still nominally only two; but their 
depredations may well make many European Govern- 
ments pray they never become four or six. The latest 
incident “follows the insurgents’ aerial attacks on foreign 
shipping off Algiers. The British Government have made 
a further sharp protest to Salamanca over the 
unsettled “‘British Corporal’ incident, saying they are 
perfectly satisfied that the aircraft were those of the 
insurgents, but, as usual, without avail. The not 
altogether inexplicable access of strength to General 
Franco’s submarine force has compelled the French and 
British Governments (the latter after a special meeting 
of five Ministers on Tuesday) to instruct their warships, 
and, indeed, all armed craft, to use force against any 
submarines which attack their shipping, with or with- 
out warning, on the high seas. This step follows from 
the refusal hitherto of the two Governments to recognise 
the insurgents as belligerents capable of instituting 
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blockades. Clearly, if General Franco and his ubiquitous 
submarine coadjutors are to wage unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare against ships trading with the recognised 
Spanish Government up and down the Mediterranean 
without challenge, what is to prevent them torpedoing 
another ‘‘ British Corporal,’’ next time in the Mersey 
or the Channel? 


bg * * 


A second surprise on the international periphery of the 
European war in Spain came on Thursday, when the 
Portuguese Government announced its rupture of diplo- 
matic relations with Czechoslovakia because of the latter 
State’s alleged refusal to give export licences to the Czech 
armaments firm Ceskoslovenska Zbrojovka for the 
execution of an arms contract with Portugal. The 
Portuguese communiqué says that the Czechs offered 
obsolete material because the Czech Government would 
not accept assurances that the arms would in effect 
be solely used in Portugal. The hitch occurred over 
a month ago, when the international trouble over the 
British Compromise Plan had ranged Portugal alongside 
Germany and Italy. Three things are evident: first, the 
contract was commercial; secondly, sovereign States 
have the right to prohibit arms exports even without 
giving their reasons—as our own has done in the past; 
and thirdly, the Czech Government have already refused 
to allow arms to be exported on Mexican account for 
fear they might get to Valencia or Madrid. Thus the 
Portuguese Government—as their resuscitation of the 
rather passé German and Italian propaganda about 
‘“‘ Soviet aerodromes in Seadadeekie ’’ shows—have 
been hard put to it to find any reason for the unpre- 
cedented rupture of diplomatic relations. They allege 
that the Czech Government are ‘‘ agents of Moscow,’’ 
trying to prevent Portugal from re-arming, because— 
this last is an unwisely significant admission—the Portu- 
guese Government are “‘ a sure guarantee against a Com- 
munist Iberian peninsula.’’ The dispute, luckily, need 
not involve the Great Powers, though it is only to be ex- 
pected that the German and Italian controlled press will 
launch new broadsides against Russia and her alleged 
‘‘ Central European outpost.’’ But the plain truth seems 
to be that the Czechs did not feel sure they would not 
be indirectly aiding one side in Spain. Hence Portugal's 
discomfiture. 


* * * 


Aftermath in Iraq.—After the assassination ot 
General Bagir Sidqi, the chief of the General Staff of 
the Iraq Army, and his colleague Major Ali Jawdat, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Iraq Air Force, at 
Mosul airport last week—which we then briefly recorded 
—Iraq has obtained a new Government without internal 
convulsions. The late Bagqir Sidqi’s nominal Prime 
Minister, Seyyid Hikmat Suleiman, resigned with his 
Cabinet on Tuesday, and the new Cabinet is led by 
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Senator Jamil Midfai, who is—perhaps to give him 
complete control of the Army—also Defence Minister, 
a post he held in 1934-35. The new Prime Minister now 
enters on his fourth term of office; he and many of 
his colleagues are moderates, friendly to Britain, and on 
that account were forced into retirement by the dead 
Generalissimo. We trust that this sudden and violent 
rise and fall of a dictator will be no more than an 
interlude which will not grievously interfere with Iraq’s 
development. In particular, we trust that there will 
be no going back upon the rapprochement between 
Iraq and Turkey, which was the one incontestably good 
point in Bagqir Sidqi’s policy; and we also still look 
forward to some kind of closer union between Iraq and 
the other Arab States that are emerging out of the 
former Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Deplor- 
able though these political crimes may be, they should 
perhaps be looked upon as part of the price for libera- 
tion which has to be paid by politically inexperienced 
peoples. There have been similar chapters in the history 
of the Balkan States and of the Latin-American 
Republics in the period of their political adolescence. 
Iraq, in her turn, may have to go through this stage, 
but there is no reason to fear that she will not eventually 
leave it behind her. 


* * * 


Roosevelt on the Defensive.—The news of the 
week from Washington has shown President Roosevelt in 
a less fortunate political position than at any time since 
he took office. It is becoming clear that the episode of 
the Supreme Court proposals was a first-class political 
error. Not only did it result in a resounding defeat for 
the President, but it has split the Democratic Party wide 
open, and the dissidents are in full revolt. The President 
still retains control of a bare majority of his party in the 
Senate—Senator Barkley, who supports his policies, was 
elected leader of the party by 38 votes to 37—but his 
followers are in a minority in the Senate as a whole. As 
a result, he has lost his power to control the course of 
legislation, and even the usually docile House of Repre- 
sentatives is beginning to rebel. The wrath of the dissi- 
dents was aroused this week by the nomination of 
Senator Hugo Black of Alabama to fill the vacancy on 
the Supreme Court. Senator Black’s chief qualification 
for the post is his undeviating support for the President. 
He is not a great Senator, still less a great judge. Mr 
Roosevelt doubtless calculated that, by nominating a 
Senator, he could get a firmer partisan on to the Bench 
than by nominating somebody who could not claim the 
benefit of the ‘‘ courtesy of the Senate ’’ when it came 
to confirmation of the appointment by that body. In the 
past, the Senate has made a practice of confirming the 
appointment of one of its members without debate or 
question. But on this occasion there was an embittered 
debate, and though Senator Black was confirmed by 63 
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votes to 16, the mere fact that a vote was taken is a 
severe rebuke to the President. 


* * * 


The President has been compelled to endure another 
snub this week. He has surrendered to the Southern sec- 
tion of the Democratic Party on the matter of cotton 
loans. Until a week ago his position was the logically 
strong one that he would not authorise loans by the 
Government on the 1937 cotton crop (which would have 
the effect of guaranteeing a minimum price to growers) 
until Congress had enacted legislation for the festriction 
of production. But this stand was not as strong in politics 
as in economics, and Mr Roosevelt has given way on the 
vague promise that Congress will enact some measure 
dealing with the matter at its next session. A price of 
12 cents a pound, which is above the present market 
price, is now being mentioned as the probable basis of 
loans. Finally, the Southerners have staged still another 
successful revolt by holding up the Wages and Hours 
Bill, which now seems unlikely to pass at this session. 
The formal ground of their opposition is that the Bill 
would tend to raise Southern costs of production towards 
the Northern level and to abolish the present regional 
advantage, for some industries, of the South. But behind 
this specific opposition lies the fact that the Southern 
Democrats are no longer ready to support the New Deal. 
Thus the Supreme Court proposal appears to have acted 
as a Catalyst in precipitating that division of the Demo- 
cratic Party into its separate parts, Southern Conserva- 
tive and Northern Radical, which has long been 
predicted as inevitable. Mr Roosevelt’s task in his 
remaining three years is to make up his mind whether 
the breach is, or should be made, too wide to heal. If 
so, he must try to complete the chemical reaction and 
find new allies for his Northern Radicals which will 
produce a strong and stable party for the election of 
1940. 

* * * 


Finance and Government in Canada.—The long 
promised Royal Commission on the financial relations 
between the Canadian provinces and the Dominion has 
been appointed, after months of popular surmise about 
its personnel and terms of reference. Though its 
members, who are all Canadians, are neither fiscal nor 
financial experts, they are, without exception, well- 
known students of public affairs generally. They include 
Chief Justice Newton Rowell, the chairman, and Mr 
J. W. Dafoe, of the Winnipeg Free Press. The Com- 
mission’s terms of reference accord with the broad 
interpretation of the issues that is implicit in the choice 
of Commissioners. The investigation is to include, 
naturally, the constitutional division of revenue sources 
and Governmental burdens, the nature of the taxes 
collected, the expenditure distributed, the debts incurred 
and the subsidies paid to the provinces by the Dominion. 
But the Commission is also required to consider whether 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments are able ‘‘ to 
discharge their responsibilities within the framework of 
the present allocation of functions and powers, or on 
the basis of some form of reallocation.’’. In brief, the 
whole problem of federal-provincial relations may be 
opened up. The inquiry has been rendered the more 
urgent by recent decisions of the Privy Council ruling 
unconstitutional a whole series of Acts concerned with 
agricultural marketing, unemployment insurance, and 
labour conditions. It has, at the same time, been made 
more difficult by the centrifugal tendencies lately dis- 
played, not only by Quebec, the traditional champion 
of provincial rights, but also by Alberta under Mr 
Aberhart and by Ontario under Mr Hepburn. Clearly, 
any endeavour to redraft the constitution of Canada 
will be faced by determined opposition. 


* * * 

Ottawa and Alberta.—The Federal Government’s 
disallowance of the recent banking laws passed in 
Alberta took a good many people by surprise; for the 
power of disallowance had lately grown rusty. Mr 
Aberhart was invited to give facilities for the constitu- 
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tional assay of his legislation by special reference to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. He refused, though he 
promised to allow the banks to test it in the ordinary 
Courts after they had submitted to its terms by apply- 
ing for licences, and after the Social Credit supervisors 
had been appointed. The issue, declared the reply from 
Edmonton, was “‘ universally recognised as financial 
tyranny versus democracy.’’ 1he Federal Cabinet sniffed 
at this red herring, but abstained from following the 
trail. They were unable to accept the offer of eventual 
reference to the lower courts, which, they said, would 
not suffice to avoid confusion and disturbance. Tactically, 
their decision was clearly well-advised. All the evidence 
suggests that the Alberta Government, doubtful of the 
validity of the new Acts, hoped to gain nine points of 
the law by having them in full operation by the time 
they could be finally ruled unconstitutional. ‘‘ The law’s 
delay would be of the greatest help,’’ recently wrote one 
of their unofficial Social Credit advisers. Yet it may in the 
long run be regretted that Mr Aberhart, instead of being 
allowed to pose as a martyr on a constitutional scaffold, 
was not given rope enough to hang himself. 


* * * 


New Brooms in India.— The first budget 
proposed by a responsible Indian Provincial Govern- 
ment, which has been presented in Bombay, was also 
the first presented by a Ministry with Congress mem- 
bers. Its terms are indicative of two main directions 
of policy, one towards economy and the other towards 
agricultural aid. Retrenchment is to be achieved in Bom- 
bay largely by ‘‘ super-cuts,’’ but partly by lower 
Ministerial salaries and official allowances. That India 
has been paying, as a poor country, far too much for 
the overheads of Government has been in the past one 
of the chief complaints of the Congress against British 
rule. In the more distant future, the Bombay Finance 
Minister envisaged the public ownership of utilities and 
progressive taxation on large agricultural incomes. But 
for the moment the policy of the Ministries under pro- 
vincial autonomy has revealed itself more in administra- 
tion than in legislation, and particularly in respect of 
the release of political prisoners. Amnesties of varying 
scope have been granted in most provinces, but in 
Bengal, where the Congress is in Opposition, a motion 
demanding the immediate release of all détenus was 
defeated by a considerable majority. The Government's 
policy is progressive release as soon as safety allows. 
The issue has been complicated by the hunger-strike 
of 223 prisoners in the Andaman Islands. Though they 
had all been convicted of violent crimes, their cause 
has been espoused in the name of nationalism. The 
Government of India has refused to give way, arguing 
unanswerably that to do so would be to encourage the 
belief that similar methods could secure concessions in 
other prisons, with tragic results when authority had in 
the end to be reasserted. This argument must appeal to 
provincial Ministers who are now fully responsible for 
order, police and prisons. 


* * * 


The Real British Empire.—The Crown Colonies 
are the real British Empire. They are mainly adminis- 
tered from London, have no full tariff autonomy, and 
in recent years have been closely assimilated, econo- 
mically, to the United Kingdom. Since 1933, Japanese 
products in particular have been penalised in most of 
the Colonial Empire (except those African territories 
covered by international agreements) and all non- 
British products have been subjected to special dis- 
abilities. After 1933, however, when the Empire 
Marketing Board was abolished as the outcome of the 
Ottawa Agreements with the Dominions, the Crown 


Colonies felt the loss of the Board’s work most. They 


felt they had been scurvily treated in comparison with 
the self-governing Dominions who got everything 
at Ottawa in 1932 in exchange for giving virtually 
nothing—indeed, much of what they got can be shown 
to have been at the expense of some of the Colonies. 
Now, according to an announcement last Saturday, the 
United Kingdom Government have set up an auto- 
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nomous Colonial Empire Marketing Board of about 
fifteen members drawn from Parliament and business. 
Its duty will be to promote sales of Colonial Empire 
products here and overseas; the Colonial Secretary will 
preside; and it is expected to cost {52,000 in a full 
year, besides the grants from the Colonial Development 
Fund for scientific research into Colonial products. The 
news is welcome; for the multifarious small Colonies 
export nearly {250 millions’ worth of products in a 
year and, now that world prices of primary commodi- 
ties have risen, the time is ripe to organise the trade 
of the Colonies in a more co-ordinated manner, 
especially on the marketing side. But it will be interesting 
to see how the new Board tackles the problems of intra- 
Imperial competition: e.g. British West Indies sugar 
and United Kingdom beet sugar grown under a levy- 
subsidy ; Colonial fruit, United Kingdom fruit and 
Dominion fruit; and many other products—like hemp, 
coffee, metals, tea, etc.—of both the Colonies and 
Dominions. 


* * * 


China’s Rail Communications.—It may be re- 
assuring for the Nanking Government to reflect, at a 
time when Peiping has fallen and Shanghai is 
threatened, that if the worst comes to the worst they can 
retire, say, to Hankow in the interior and maintain 
railway communication north and south. It is only a 
year since a 250-mile gap was filled in and through 
communication was established with Canton. The 
importance of this connecting link will be apparent on 
reference to the map on page 370 of this issue, where 
it is indicated by a dotted line. Originally, a section 
of the Hankow-Canton line was laid down to 
Changsha and beyond, to a distance of about 350 
miles south of Hankow. Another section ran north 
from Canton for about 150 miles, But for over twenty 
years the centre section was left unfinished, although 
it had been surveyed. Ultimately the Chinese Ministry 
of Railways undertook the building of this section and, 
aided by funds granted by the British Boxer Indemnity 
Committee, completed the line in July, 1936. The open- 
ing was not altogether auspicious; for through traffic was 
allowed before the permanent way had had time to 
settle and a series of accidents occurred through sub- 
sidence and faulty work. In the autumn the line was 
taken over by the military authorities for the transport 
of troops in connection with the suppression of the 
revolt in the South: To-day, however, the line is 
reported to be working normally. A journey between 
Hankow and Canton by rail, ocean and river used to 
take six days at least, whereas the time taken by direct 
rail is now less than forty-eight hours. 


* * * 


Great hopes have been raised by the prospect that 
produce from the upper reaches of the Yangtse may 
be conveyed by rail from Hankow to ocean steamers 
at Hong Kong, instead of by river to Shanghai. At 
present this is impracticable, owing to pressure from 
Canton interests which has prevented the construction 
of a short line round Canton connecting the Canton- 
Hankow railway with the railway from Canton to 
Kowloon on the mainland opposite Hong Kong. 
Apart from commercial advantages, however, the 
strategic importance of the railway is obvious in exist- 
ing circumstances. If the Central Government were 
forced back on Hankow it would, at least, be in 
close communication, on the one hand, with the 
Southern provinces and, on the other, with a portion of 
the territory north of the Yangtse which has not so far 
been occupied by the Japanese. Japan might not, 
possibly, have much difficulty in occupying the 
Southern ports from her various bases in Formosa; she 
might hesitate to penetrate far inland, where, apart 
from the Canton-Hankow railway, communications are 
scanty. Much, however, might depend on the successful 
defence of the river approaches to Canton. And then the 
British Government would have to do something about 
Hong Kong. 
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Facts About Road Traffic.—There is food for close 
study in Basic Road Statistics, published by the British 
Road Federation. Seldom have figures of so many facets 
of road transport been set out side by side. Revenue 
derived from motorists is calculated to have risen from 
£37,671,000 in 1929 to £75,406,000 in 1936; while the 
total contribution of motor taxation to the cost of roads 
remained steady at just over {21 millions, except in 
1934 and 1935, when it rose to over {25 millions. Treasury 
grants for road maintenance fell from {17,015,275 in 
1929 to {12,874,898 in 1936, and gross expenditure on 
roads (including loans and the proceeds of rates) from 
£57,130,000 to just over £55 millions. In the same period 
the nuinber of motor vehicles increased from 2,181,832 
to 2,758,346, and the number per mile on all roads rose 
from 12.2 to 15.5, and on classified roads from 52.9 
to 62.9. The index of accidents (1928 = 100) rose from 
103.9 in 1929 to 137.1 in 1936, and the total killed and 
injured from 177,613 in 1929 to 234,374 in 1936. These 
figures emphasise the conclusion reached in a leading 
article on page 371 of this issue of The Economist. The 
present position clearly cannot subsist indefinitely. 
Last month 607 people were killed on the roads of Great 
Britain, 18 more than in July, 1936, and 23 more than 
in May of this year, when the previous highest figure 
was recorded. Injuries number 22,728, also the highest 
total for any month in 1937. So long as the roads are 
inadequate to cope with the increasing flood of traffic 
and so long as the various road-users cannot adapt them- 
selves to an almost impossible situation, so long will 
the danger to life and limb grow. 


* * * 


World Wheat Position.—With the approach of 
autumn in the Northern Hemisphere it becomes possible 
to form a reasonably accurate idea of the world’s wheat 
position. The season in Canada has been the worst for 
many years and it is possible that the Dominion crop 
will be no larger than 160 million bushels, against 229 
millions last season. The United States, on the other 
hand, has a bumper crop, which is estimated to yield 
approximately 890 million bushels. North American pro- 
duction, plus the carry-over, may therefore be expected 
to aggregate some 1,180 million bushels. If 755 millions 
are deducted for home requirements, this would leave a 
possible total of 425 million bushels for export and 
carry-over this season. The bulk of these supplies, how- 
ever, will be concentrated in the United States, where 
Government policy envisages the ultimate accumulation 
of a reserve exceeding 200 million bushels. Actual North 
American exports may therefore be well below the theo- 
retical maximum of 425 millions. Meanwhile, the area 
sown to wheat in Australia and Argentina is about 10 per 
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cent. greater than in 1936, but rainfall has been insuffi- 
cient and the growing plants are showing signs of 
deterioration. It is too early to hazard an estimate of 
Southern Hemisphere production, but weather conditions 
in Australia and Argentina will be of increasing market 
importance from now on. 


* * * 


In Europe, production in Hungary and the Balkans, 
though smaller than last year, is likely to be well above 
average, while the requirements of European importers 
will probably be smaller than last year. There remains, 
however, the possibility of substantial exports from 
Russia. This factor has tended to depress the 
markets during the past fortnight. It has been plausibly 
argued that the crisis in the Far East may induce Russia 
to withhold her supplies; but a certain quantity of 
Russian wheat has, in fact, already reached this country. 
Altogether, world stocks may possibly increase during the 
1937-38 season, but there are too many unknowns in 
the equation to make any forecast of price trends reliable 
at this stage. 


* * * 


Milk Consumption.—Ever since the Milk Market- 
ing Board for England and Wales was established, 
nearly four years ago, it has been troubled by the 
problem of a “‘ surplus ’’ of milk, whose dimensions are 
graphically shown in the chart below. By virtue of the 
powers conferred by the Agricultural Marketing Acts, 
the Milk Board has been able to fix prices at a level 
sufficiently high to render a substantial increase in pro- 
duction profitable in certain areas. But while the trend 
of production has been steadily rising, consumption of 
milk has been held in check—despite the general increase 
in prosperity—by the Board’s high-price policy. Con- 
sequently, a large proportion of the output (almost 50 per 
cent. in the period of peak production) has been sold at 
low prices for conversion into dairy products, which 
could have been obtained more cheaply abroad. In 
recent months, it is true, milk consumption has shown 
a welcome increase. The quantity sold for liquid con- 
sumption in July, for instance, exceeded 50 million 
gallons for the first time, and was some six per cent. 
above last year’s corresponding figure. But this tendency 
will hardly be encouraged by the decision, taken this 
week by agreement between the Milk Board and the 
distributors, to increase the wholesale price of liquid 
milk during the coming twelve months by 8d. per dozen 
gallons and the retail price by a corresponding amount. 
The fundamental anomaly of the milk marketing 
scheme remains; and our chart shows the latest increase 
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in consumption in proper perspective. While per capita 
consumption in England lags so far behind that of many 
other countries with a comparable standard of living, 
the dictators of the milk market can have no grounds 


for complacency. 


* 


* * 


Overseas Trade in July.—Expansion is once more 
in evidence in the July returns of Britain’s overseas 
trade. Total imports of {85,505,039 were, it is true, 
slightly lower than in June, when they reached the 
highest level since December, 1930. But British exports 
at {47,569,834 were greater than in any month since 
July, 1930. The trend of re-export trade remained 
satisfactory. The returns are summarised in the following 


tables : — 


MONTH OF JULY 
(000's omitted) 





| 


} 
1937 | Change between 








| tees _ | 1986 and 1997 
j | 
£ f f f 0% 
IED no skccnscvecnvecs 61,764 68,735 85,505 + 16,770} +24-4 
British exports ............... 36,443 40,086 47,570 |+ 7,484) +18-7 
PO REIGEE, «0.00050 0senerecens ‘ 3,961 5,042 6,803 |+ 1,762) +34-9 
Total exports ............. 40,405 45,128 54,373 |+ 9,246) 420-5 
Excess of imports over | 
Se nssiestuierwareesenseor 21,359 | 23,607 31,132 |+ 7,524) +31-9 
Transhipments under bond 2,015 2,486 2,629 + 143) + 5-8 
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First SEVEN MONTHS 
(000’s omitted) 


1935 
£ 

Total imports ................. 420,442 
British exports ............... 242,874 
GE in csv cece svecesssess 32,588 
PE ED cnsisarsintsieserin 275,462 
Excess of imports over 

I Bie. isncncnnuiicditales 144,980 
Transhipments under bond 13,784 


Practically all classes of 
compared with July, 1936, 


Change between 








| 1936 | 1936 and 1937 
| , 
Pg £ | £ % 
| 471,044 | 568,338 | + 97,294) +20-6 
| 247.966 | 298,900 |+ 50,933) +20-5 
| 37,442 | 47,346 | + 9,904) +26°4 
| 285.408 | 346,246 | + 60,837} +21-3 
| 185,836 222,002 | + 36,457) +19-6 
15,242 21,585 +41°6 
i 





| + 6,343] 


imports showed an increase 
the most substantial advances 


being made by non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
(108 per cent.), grain and flour (49 per cent.) and wood 
and timber (45 per cent.). Among British exports, manu- 
factured goods still lead the field, though the increase 
in coal shipments last month (37 per cent. compared 
with a year ago) is most encouraging. Part of the 


rise in the value of our 


overseas trade must be dis- 


counted in view of the rise in prices. This applies par- 
ticularly to imports, though the extent to which exports 
are being affected by the same factor is increasing. 
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Trade by Commodities.—The following tables 
show quantitative changes in the main items of imports 
and exports during the last three years : — 

RETAINED IMPORTS 
Month of July 








Items and Measure 1935 | 1936 | 1937 

————— 

WIRE nccccccrccdsrecescrcersscagess ‘000 cwts. 8,401 8,542 8,215 
Beef and veal ..............0+6. 000 cwts. 1,333 1,327 11355 
Mutton and lamb ............... "000 cwts. | 636 560 465 
Sugar, unrefined ............46 000 ewts. 4,099 3,464 2,924 
Iron ore and scrap ............+.. "000 tons 469 616 668 
Raw cotton .................+0.. "000 centals | 701 1,295 779 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ... ’000 centals | 420 173 259 
Flax, hemp and jute .................. tons 18,124 11,406 15,407 
Crude petroleum .........s.006 000 galls. 33,179 45,509 | 64.700 
Hides, wet and dry ............ "000 cwts, | 133 120 142 
Wood pulp ...........0:.ssseee00. "000 tons | 190 209 | 152 
SN ao oooh cane pednenaunied ‘000 centals 212 — 77 238 
Unwrought Copper .........s.00seeeeees tons 21,594 26,102 | 38,925 
Phe £OG 210. ,0rdnercecosnccovccoresceseve tons | 19,876 29,270 30,961 
Tin: ore and concentrates ......... tons 4,175 4,542 | 2.528 
Tin : blocks, ingots, slabs and bars...tons 618 203—COS 787 
Iron and steel manufactures ... 000 tons | 90 170 | 201 
SING 5 oiiicanisidars sctoeperrene tons 6,121 8,738 13,949 


' 





The principal increase compared with a year ago 
occurred in metals and iron and steel materials. Canada 
and Northern Rhodesia supplied the major part of our 
unwrought copper imports, and Canada and Australia 
were together responsible for 70 per cent. of our im- 
ports of pig lead. Crude petroleum imports, which fell to 
a low level in June, recovered last month as a result of 
heavy shipments from Iraq. Imports of machinery con- 
tinued on a large scale, our main sources of supply being 
the United States and Germany. 
BriTIsH Exports 
Month of July 








5.213 | 7.752 9.414 


Items and Measure 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
COONE doc cuiisbics eadbsdendnovsiqvctons *000 tons 3,679 3,360 4,131 
Iron and steel scrap ...............+ tons 11,894 12,866 11,899 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys ............ tons 12,930 12,813 | 12,462 
Railway materials ..................... tons 21,755 31,306 26,550 
Total iron and steel manufactures ... tons 199,274 216,129 232,171 
Textile machinery ..................... tons 5,621 5,310 6,397 
Total GRaCMRaEy, 2005005. 0000scecreceerse tons 34,813 37,100 38,772 
I naa Loc scacensecates "000 Ibs. 11,935 13,305 13,421 
Cotton piece-goods ......... ‘000 sq. yds. | 170,188 176,125 176,970 
iin ss cdketiaies 000 Ibs. 3,987 3,730 3,075 
Worsted yarns ..................... 000 Ibs. 2,909 2,465 2,308 
Woollen tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 6,477 7,882 7,881 
Worsted tissues ............... ‘000 sq. yds. 4,107 4,727 4,480 
Linen piece-goods ............ 000 sq. yds. 5,550 7,049 6,164 
Leather boots and shoes ...... doz. pairs | 28,598 30,367 37,108 
BIE wpevedcsive tele uniceedsees cwts. 20,210 21,214 23,738 
Paper and cardboard ............... cwts. 331,130 393,126 382,089 
Locomotives, complete and parts ... tons | 1,422 163 1,431 
Motor vehicles oad REED 6. ccs csees tons | 
} 





A welcome increase was shown last month in coal ex- 
ports. Italian demand has now almost regained its 1935 
level. Scandinavian purchases also show considerable 
improvement. Increased supplies of iron and steel pro- 
ducts were taken by Argentina, China and the Nether- 
lands. Exports of textiles were maintained at about 
the level of a year ago. 


* * * 


Corn Crops in Britain.—The latest monthly 
report of the Ministry of Agriculture contains provisional 
estimates of the yield of the principal British corn crops, 
based on the condition of the crops on August Ist. July 
brought thunderstorms and an absence of sunshine, and 
the yield per acre of wheat, barley and oats may well be 
below average and rather smaller than in 1936. In the 
case of wheat, increased acreage is sufficient to raise the 
probable outturn above last year’s level, but production 
of barley and oats is expected to fall short of the 1936 
figures. The estimates are as follows : — 


Acreage Production 
000 acres 000 tons 
1936 1937 1936 1937 
Wheat ............ 1,704 1,731 1,378 1,385 
MON cdi casiasis 819 823 663 588 
GU ascieisvecians 1,420 1,222 1,080 898 


The condition of the corn crops is variable, but the need 
of more sunshine is general. Dull and unsettled weather 
made haymaking more protracted than usual, but the 
Condition of the crop is satisfactory and the yield is esti- 
mated to be above normal. Meanwhile, early potatoes 
have lifted well and promise an average yield. The main 


crop, which is also expected to give an average yield, has 
made good growth and is generally free from disease. 
Root crops, on the whole, look healthy and vigorous, but 
hop bines need more sun and rain to promote growth. 
Generally, the weather this season has not been too kind 
to the British farmer; but any deficiency in yield is likely 
to be counterbalanced by an improvement in prices com- 
pared with last year. 


* * * 


Activity in Iron and Steel.—Mainly in conse- 
quence of Scottish holidays, the output of crude steel 
in July was rather smaller than in June; production, 
nevertheless, again exceeded 1,000,000 tons. Pig iron 
output again increased, the month’s total being the 
highest since September, 1920, when 741,000 tons were 
produced. Production of hematite pig iron showed a 
notable expansion, owing to several furnaces being 
transferred from the smelting of basic iron. At the end 
of last month the total number of furnaces in blast was 
126, the same as at the end of June. The latest produc- 
tion figures, issued by the Iron and Steel Federation, 
together with overseas trade statistics, are shown in the 
following table : — 


(In thousands of tons) 





Production Foreign Trade 


Period 


Steel Ingots} Total British 
Pig Iron | snd Castings| Imports | Exports 





1913—Monthly Average ............... 855-0 638-6 185-9 414-1 
i ai < \ qucaehitaebineeming 632-4 803-0 235-2 364-9 

1932 ~ i ~eelidesina 297-8 438-5 132-7 157-4 
1936 ao si. acta asda ceia a 640-5 974-8 123-6 183-8 
SIND 9 5 ciscepnchaitcsiennenmmeneeste 644-1 965-9 110-6 173-5 
- i incsicndadseeseescumanntestnthes 665-6 974-1 170-3 216-1 
bd EE Aviighsncunteseuaeveteenian 635-8 872-7 141-8 164-0 
” ND cin citcatudcodndincebe 650-8 1,027-0 165-0 183-0 
r,s PERSE Eee 670-3 1,060-5 101-0 194-4 
a ME Gicncitinisccnabraceieses 643-1 1,001-3 90-7 193-3 
December 671-4 1,019-2 94-8 204-8 
650-7 998-9 83-1 215-0 

b 603-7 995-9 82-9 200-5 

ic Fe oa 680-3 1,109-5 94-3 231-6 
> EP itis cisesuucddheneniiedandena 680-7 1,080-4 88-5 239-5 
oo TE iicadeadgesnsadanihecsvednaten 696-3 1,047-3 98-1 228-3 
bic. SEED athadedadvaventenecaduboutdens 699-3 1,106-4 174-8 235-4 
ia}. | SEEN codduchsdintveinatenpedé Vlewsdane 729°3 1,059-2 202-3 232-2 





A feature of the past month was the further expansion 
of imports—principally of pig iron from India and the 
United States. Imports of steel billets, blooms and 
slabs, however, were well below last year’s correspond- 
ing figure, the reduction being mainly in shipments from 
Germany and Belgium. Exports were rather lower than 
in June, but remained above the level of a year ago. 
Sales to China, Argentina and the Netherlands were 
much larger than in July, 1936, but South Africa, 
Canada and British India took rather smaller quantities. 
Meanwhile, new business in iron and steel is still 
hampered by the inability of manufacturers to accept 
orders for near delivery. 





Family provision 
scheme 


A scheme to secure a Capital Sum payable at 
death and a regular income over a period of 
years for dependants in the event of early 
death, at a cost which is little more than that 
of ordinary life assurance. 


It is readily adaptable, and rates will be 
quoted on application for policies to suit the 
needs of each individual. 


Write for prospectus to the Manager 


EQUITY & LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2 
Established 1844 Funds exceed £26,000,000 
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Business Activity Maintained.—The overseas trade 


- returns and the iron and steel production figures, dis- 


cussed elsewhere in this issue, show that business 
activity was maintained on a high level last month. 
Apart from holiday stoppages, there has been no subse- 
quent slackening, and the tenor of this week’s news 1s 
encouraging. The cotton textile industry has received 
increased inquiries for its products, owing to the im- 
proved tone of the raw cotton markets. Business with 
China has, unfortunately, been interrupted by the crisis 
in the Far East, but manufacturers generally are hard 
at work keeping up to contract time with their deliveries; 
in view of the decline in prices since current contracts 
were placed, cancellation is likely if deliveries are behind- 
hand. In the neighbouring county of Yorkshire, all the 
Bradford mills have been idle in consequence of local 
holidays, but woollen and worsted manufacturers are 
looking forward to a busy period after the resumption. 
Iron and steel production in the Middlesbrough and 
Stockton areas has also been interrupted by holidays. 
New business in the meantime is still limited by the 
difficulty of securing early delivery, but the stringent 
supply position has been partially alleviated by the in- 
creased volume of imports. In consequence of the active 
conditions ruling throughout British industry, demand 
for coal remains well above the seasonal normal. Though 
household demand is negligible, all industrial grades of 
coal and coke are in eager request. A shortage of certain 
qualities is being experienced in Yorkshire, where some 
5,000 miners are unemployed as a result of continued 
strikes among the haulage hands. The possibility of a 
general shortage of industrial fuel this autumn is being 
canvassed in certain areas. 


* * * 


London Housing Statistics.— Throughout the 
building boom the monthly figures of approved building 
plans published by the Ministry of Labour have been 
used, faute de mieux, as an index of prospective activity 
in the trade, though they are based on returns of only 
142 local authorities. The London County Council area 
was excluded owing to the provisions of the London 
Building Act and the consequent independent existence 
of the district surveyors. Much of the rural area which 
is now receiving short shrift at the hands of the builder 
is also excluded. Information recently published by the 
London County Council emphasises the important part 
which the London figures ought to play in any complete 
index. As many as 683,916 of the 3,328,398 houses 
built in England and Wales in the seventeen years 
since 1919 have been in Greater London. Altogether, 
some 12:2 per cent. of the total State-assisted and 
26:7 per cent. of the non-assisted house-building has 
fallen within this metropolitan area, which holds 21 per 
cent. of the population of England and Wales. The 
London building figures show little sign of falling-off; 
the 1936 figure of 78,838 houses and flats actually exceeds 
the 1935 total and almost equals the record total of 
80,612 in 1934. Although in 1936 the number of houses 
erected by private enterprise was slightly lower than 
in 1935, at 67,704 against 68,015, this decline was more 
than offset by municipal building, which was responsible 
for the erection of 11,134 houses and flats, against 
7,662 in 1935. 


* * * 


Prospects for 1937 are bright. Among the municipal 
builders, the London County Council is predominant, 
for its operations account for nearly 70 per cent. of the 
total. Its programme for the current year envisages an 
increase of several thousand houses over the record 
figure of last year. Results of private building activity 
are more difficult to forecast. Actually, in 1936, some 
56,864 houses were built in Outer London, mostly for 
sale; while of the 10,840 built in the County of London 
area, aS many as 6,963 (against 3,588 in 1935) were 
middle-class flats. The rapid rise in the provision af 
these flats may not yet have exhausted its impetus. 
The problems of town-planning and transport experts 
are still being accentuated, rather than brought nearer 
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solution. Incidentally, the London County Council now 
has an annual income of {2,921,615 from rent paid by 
the 354,234 persons whom it houses. 


* * * 


Difficulties of the Poultry Industry.—Much has 
been heard recently of the plight of the British poultry 
keeper. The industry claims that the sharp rise in 
feeding costs and the competition of imported eggs and 
egg products have made home production unremunera- 
tive. It is consequently seeking Government assistance. 
Almost twelve months ago an application was made to 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee for increased 
import duties on shell eggs—the present duties range 
from Is. to 1s. gd. per great hundred. Ultimately it is 
hoped to secure the quantitative regulation of imports 
together with financial assistance from the Exchequer. 
A private member’s Bill was introduced some few weeks 
before the adjournment of Parliament, to amend the 
Agricultural Marketing Acts to permit the imposition of 
import quotas, even though no egg marketing scheme 
is in being. Before these price-raising expedients are 
adopted, however, it would be well for responsible 
leaders of the industry to consider whether the proposed 
remedies are in fact appropriate. 


* * * 


It is true that feeding costs are perhaps 30 per cent. 
higher than a year ago. But the price of English eggs 
has shown a considerable advance during the same 
period. In view of the reduction in total supplies, this 
firmer price tendency seems likely to continue; and any 
further levering up of prices by artificial means would 
damage the industry’s long-term interests by curtailing 
demand. A more promising line of approach would be 
for the Government to offer some incentive to improved 
general efficiency. In an industry which comprises half- 
a-million heterogeneous producers, generalisations may 
be dangerous. But the vitality of the laying flocks was 
undoubtedly impaired during the period of rapid 
expansion through which the industry has recently 
passed. According to the National Poultry Council 
mortality is now three times as high as it was ten years 
ago. The effort to maximise both the yield and the size 
of the eggs; the failure properly to ‘‘ cull ’’ the flocks; 
and the practice of breeding from pullets have all 
contributed to the industry’s present troubles. 


* * * 


Road Transport in Northern Ireland.—The 
Northern Ireland Road Transport Board was set up on 
October 1, 1935, to acquire all public road motor trans- 
port in Northern Ireland, except the undertakings of 
the Belfast Corporation and certain local carriers in 
Belfast and Londonderry. On the first of this month the 
Board completed its absorption of all the goods haulage 
concerns. The last batch of undertakings to be taken 
over comprised 93 haulage companies, mainly ‘‘ one- 
man ’’ concerns. In all, nearly 1,700 goods vehicles have 
been absorbed by the Board. The passenger under- 
takings were already completely absorbed by the begin- 
ning of 1936, and the Board is at present running some 
500 buses in place of the 700 which were acquired. It 
is anticipated that, when reorganisation has been com- 
pleted, the work of the 1,700 goods vehicles which have 
been taken over may be eventually carried out by as 
few as 500 vehicles. Much criticism has in the meantime 
been heard from local trading associations and business 
men of increases in fares and rates made by the Board. 
Some, however, of the earlier rates were admittedly 
uneconomic. The Board is the first large-scale British 
experiment in transport co-ordination outside London, 
and its fortunes will be followed with widespread interest. 
The Board is a statutory undertaking which has definite 
arrangements for co-ordination with the railways. Sub- 
ject to a few restrictions at holiday times, return halves 
of tickets are available, for example, by either road or 
rail. At least one of the three railway companies 
operating in Northern Ireland issues bus time-tables side 
by side with its own. Finally, provision is made for 
pooling traffic revenues of the Board and the railways. 
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From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Planning and Budget Policy 


New Yorx, August 10.—Probably the most telling 
point which the critics of national planning ideology 
in this country have is the frequency of disparity 
between plans and the results which the planners pro- 
duce. And this point is particularly well made on 
governmental finance. The charge that ‘‘ planning ’’ 
merely means ‘“‘ spending ’’ looks increasingly well 
founded when the budget is examined. 

When Mr Roosevelt campaigned for his first term in 
1932, one of the strongest charges he made against the 
incumbent Hoover Administration was that of profligacy. 
The deficit in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, had 
approached $1,000 million, including sinking fund, and 
for the fiscal year 1932 it reached $3,148 millions. In the 
months just after Mr Roosevelt took office on March 4, 
1933, some substantial reductions were made in govern- 
ment outlays, with the result that the deficit for the 
fiscal year 1933 was slightly reduced to $3,063 millions 
despite the many new activities promptly undertaken 
by the new Administration. 

Then, sometime during the fiscal year 1934, a different 
conception of Government finance came to be accepted 
in Washington (and to a considerable extent elsewhere). 
The new conception was that of a ‘‘ cyclical ’’ budget, a 
budget to be balanced over the business cycle rather 
than annually. While various persons explained their 
espousal of the idea on different grounds, it was, and is, 
intimately involved with many of the meanings of plan- 
ning. And most of the points advanced in its favour 
were, and are, plausible. 

To some, the merit of the idea is that, an unbalanced 
budget in a depression prevents a damaging deflation of 
the supply of money, or constitutes the machinery for 
‘‘ reflation ’’ of the money supply if undue shrinkage 
has occurred. To others, who think less in monetary 
terms, the explanation is ‘‘ pump priming,’’ i.e., the 
activation of private industry through the stimulus of 
governmental expenditure, with the confidence that once 
industry is given this stimulus it will continue of its 
own momentum. Others comprehend the purpose to be 
the maintenance or revival of the private income stream 
and velocity until private business can proceed on its 
own power. Still others justify the excess of outgo over 
income if assets, subsequently to be liquidated to repay 
the debt incurred, are acquired. And some view the pro- 
cess as a necessary expenditure of national capital for 
relief purposes, the capital to be replaced as soon as 
emergency has passed. 

These concepts all have one point in common. As soon 
as recovery occurs, the debt incurred by these deficits 
is to be reduced. To all this is a necessity of prudent 
finance, and to many it has the additional merit of 
putting a brake on or against the development of a 
boom through restriction of the growth of the money 
supply, through the restriction of consumption by the 
amount saved through debt retirement, or otherwise. 


Theory and Practice 
The emergence of the cyclical budget concept during 
the fiscal year 1934 therefore was, and continues to be, 
well rationalised. If some were sceptical that the spring 
of perpetual prosperity had been found by a latter-day 





Ponce de Leon, the only strong objectors were the 
bankers, but they were anathema after the revelations 
of 1931-33 and were ignored. And if some politicians 
privately felt that an excellent job of stream-lining the 
pork-barrel had been done, they did not object. And 
so the era of deficits has proceeded with $3,989 millions 
in the fiscal year 1934, $3,575 millions in 1935, $4,764 
millions in 1936, and $2,811 millions in 1937, all inclu- 
sive of sinking fund. And the national conscience has, 
on the whole, been easy. 

Now, however, some concern is beginning to be felt. 
Business, if it is not booming, has at least recovered and 
is at a level of some prosperity. For the calendar year 
thus far the average of the business indices has been 
about the same as in 1928 and 1929. The supply of 
money is moderately above that reached at the peak of 
the last cycle. Business has been activated, and appears 
to have some momentum of its own. The national in- 
come for last year was estimated at $63,000 millions, 
and is already being forecast at $70,000 millions or 
better for this year, as against a little more than $80,000 
millions for 1929. The figures are even closer if adjust- 
ment is made for the lower price level now prevailing. 
While the relief rolls still contain some millions of in- 
dividuals (the number, of course, remaining in dispute 
as well as the necessity) an emergency hardly exists, and 
relief, it can be argued, should be paid from current in- 
come at present levels. And the assets acquired to cover 
the debt incurred in earlier years are being liquidated 
on a considerable scale, and the proceeds are being 
used, not for debt retirement, but for additional 
expenditures. The question is arising with growing 
emphasis as to when the cyclical budget is to be 
balanced, a process which obviously requires not merely 
equality between income and outgo, but as well the 
retirement of previously incurred indebtedness. 


The Budgetary Position To-day 


The latest revised official budget estimate for the fiscal 
year to June 30, 1938, forecasts a deficit, exclusive of 
sinking fund, of $418 millions. The revenue estimates 
made last December had to be revised downward during 
the spring, and there are still considerable doubts that 
the existing tax rates will bring in as much as the revised 
figure. The deficit for July, the first month of the fiscal 
year, was $249 millions exclusive of sinking fund, as 
compared with $123 millions in July, 1936. 

Two qualifications, or explanations, should be made 
about the present figures. First, in July this year, the 
liquidation of assets provided only $2 millions, as com- 
pared with $216 millions in July, 1936; since proceeds 
from this source are treated as a credit against expendi- 
tures, the deficit in July, 1937, stands at $251 millions, 
as compared with $338 millions for July, 1936, if these 
are eliminated. But this merely emphasises the fact that 
previously acquired assets are being liquidated and used, 
not to reduce the debt, but to cover new expenditures. 
Secondly, while an accounting deficit is contemplated for 
this fiscal year, a cash surplus will result because a large 
volume of trust funds is accumulating for investment. 
But, to some extent, this is to argue that the reserves for 
future liabilities are current income. A final fact might 
be added: currently considered or expected supplemen- 
tary appropriations for such items as housing may add 
items of expenditure for this fiscal year not contemplated 
in the latest budget estimates. Cyclical budgeting 
threatens to become permanent deficiteering. 
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France 


Nearing the Last Decrees 


Paris, August 19.—As the 31st August marks the term 
fixed by Parliament for the procedure of the decrees, 
one or several councils of ministers will be held pre- 
viously in order to take the measures which have been 
foreshadowed for the reorganisation of the railways, the 
revival of the economic activity and the balancing of the 
1938 Budget. 

Meanwhile, public opinion and the Stock Exchange 
are showing the greatest calm. The latest quotations have 
been affected by the Chinese conflict, but Government 
issues have been stable despite the heavy tone of in- 
dustrial shares. The Fund for the support of the rentes 
has had an opportunity to prove its efficiency. 

In a recent speech, M. Chautemps remarked with satis- 
faction on the appearance of a real ‘‘ appeasement ”’ in 
the country. The word is not exaggerated. Workers are 
enjoying their second paid holidays, and this inno- 
vation, which is accompanied by great facilities on the 
railways, constitutes a veritable revolution in the life of 
many. The efforts of the French Cabinet for financial 
recovery have been accompanied in a few weeks by a 
rise in the rentes of 15 points, and this is felt to be 
equally satisfactory by another part of the nation. 
Finally, M. Chautemps announced new measures to en- 
courage a greater activity and productivity in industry. 
And it is known that negotiations have begun between 
the representatives of the employers’ and workers’ 
organisations with the approbation of a great portion of 
their respective troops. A new spirit is apparent in the 
social negotiations. Thus the taxi drivers have protested 
against an excessive increase of their tariffs; the workers 
of the Port of Dunkerque protested on the same lines 
against an excessive rise of the duties; and the miners 
proposed on their own initiative new qualifications to the 
40-hour week, allowing extra work on four days in order 
to increase production and diminish the passive balance 
of trade. The Government's struggle against the rise of 
prices is thus being assisted by important groups of the 
community. 

Put briefly, the political situation to-day is as follows: 
The first decrees which followed the fall of the Blum 
Cabinet and the immense prosperity of the tourist in- 
dustry have provided an indispensable breathing-space 
in which a more fundamental reconstruction may be 
attempted. Such a reconstruction already has the sup- 
port of a few capitalists who are equally alarmed by the 
restrictions on free enterprise and the small returns on 
capital, but it might be hindered by political events. It 
seems that the Left extremists are making great efforts 
to obtain new successes in the October elections to the 
Senate. But it appears also that public opinion is very 
disturbed by the rise of prices and by some of the more 
severe obstacles placed in the way of industry, and 
especially of the smaller industrialists, by the new social 
legislation. This opinion may support the resistance to 
further immediate legislative activity of the Radical- 
Socialists and of certain Socialists under the guidance of 
a Prime Minister who is famous for his electoral sxill. 
The formation of the Chautemps Cabinet appears more 
and more like a first attempt by Parliament and Liberal 
opinion to assert themselves against the tendency 
towards autarchy. 

The results so far obtained by M. Bonnet are little 
by little bringing this Cabinet new support from the 
Left and the Right. And now that M. Chautemps, though 
in obscure terms, has warned his possible opponents from 
the Left that the participation of the Radical-Socialists 
might be refused if the present Cabinet were overthrown, 
better hopes are entertained for the probable longevity of 
the present Cabinet. 


Prices and Production 


In the motor industry, 17,011 automobiles were put on 
une, 1937, against 15,206 in May and 15,483 
nemployment on August 7th was 312,473, 


the road in 
in April. 


against 313,533 on July 31st, and 421,736 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1936. The figure of bankruptcies in 
July is 548, compared with 576 in June and 545 in May, 
1937. Bankruptcies and judicial liquidations were 711, 
against 757 in June and 744 in May. 

The Statistique Générale has just published its monthly 
indices of industrial production in France (1913 = 100): 


June, April, May, June, 

1936 1937 1937 1937 
Ce I og ca cinerea ve 00a ssceees 98 105 104 102 
Emgimeering...........0ccseesesesseees 101 118 118 117 
OE BE cin nantes cvesasseesuns 78 104 105 106 
RED oo, cclaaniidudnandciet uaeaveds 60 69 66 65 
Mines (Adjusted figures)......... 94 103 98 95 
ee Oo Rie 66 62 61 58 
© ul 09 55> nee eas 108 101 101 98 
Paper ae rt eee 166 144 141 143 
Rubber _,, = |: ekg ... ' 970 781 sol 833 
Ss ge Si eo aataea 425 459 423 433 


The figures for prices in July are also now available : — 
July, May, June, July, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 
Wholesale prices (1914 = 100): 


General index ...:....00.000000s008 383 529 537 579 
Domestic products............... 427 552 565 584 
Imported products............... 304 486 488 570 
MENIED Snbacisonaancgannsepeens 415 515 529 555 
Industrial products ............ 356 541 545 601 
Retail prices (1914 = 100) ...... 461 586 590 600 
Lighting and heating (1930 = 100)84-4 93-4 100-2 100-2 
Clothing (1930 = 100)............ 57:6 93:7 93-7 93-7 


If compared with June, prices in July—a month after 
the last devaluation—show an increase of 4 per cent. 
to 7 per cent. for wholesale prices and 1 per cent. 
to 2 per cent. in retail prices. If compared with July, 
1936, the rises are respectively 48 per cent. and 30 per 
cent. The increase of wholesale prices between June and 
July is notably larger in the case of imported products, 
at 16 per cent., than for domestic products at 3 per 
cent. The rise of retail prices over the last year is 
26 per cent. for foodstuffs (excluding fruit or vegetables), 
18 per cent. for heating and lighting, 61 per cent. for 
clothing, and 33 per cent. for furniture. The cost of 
living index was 581 for the first quarter of 1937 (1914 = 
100) and 606 for the second, as against 497 for the 
second quarter of 1936. 

Nevertheless, the effects, particularly on retail prices 
and the cost of living, of the social laws, of the rise of 
world prices and the two devaluations do not yet 
appear to have reached their maximum. The likelihood 
of an increase in the price of wheat and the seasonal 
rise in the prices of several foodstuffs in the autumn may 
well create new difficulties to the Government at the end 
of the year. 


Germany 


New Reich Loan 


Berun, August 17—A Reich Loan of Rm. 700 
millions, to be used for the consolidation of re-armament 
and work-creation short-term debt, was announced to- 
day. This is the third Reich loan of the year, the two 
former totalling Rm. 1} milliards. The interest rate 1s, 
as before, 44 per cent., the price to subscribers 98} pet 
cent., and the form, as customary, Reich Treasury bonds. 
The bonds have an average life of twelve years, one-sixth 
of the debt being repayable in each year 1947 to 1952- 
Rm. 100 millions of the total has already been placed: 
the remaining Rm. 600 millions will be marketed by 4 
syndicate under the leadership of the Reichsbank. 
Subscription will be between August 25th and Sep- 
tember oth; payment in instalments between September 
21st and November 5th. This loan was expected; but 
the announcement came rather earlier than was antic!- 
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pated. The present condition of the money market is 
considered favourable, the recent slight tightness and 
the accompanying smallness of credit repayments to the 
Reichsbank in the first fortnight of August being 
attributed to the demand for money for the quarterly 
property and citizens taxes. The loan will bring the total 
sum consolidated since the beginning of 1935 to some 
Rm. 6,500 millions, this including Rm. 500 millions 
issued by the Reich Railways Corporation. 


The Technique of Price Control 


A decree by General Goring as Commissioner for the 
Four-Year Plan and an executive ordinance by the 
Reich Prices Commissar introduce important changes 
into the price regulation of imported goods. The ‘‘ stop 
price ’’ regulations of last winter, which professed to 
establish absolute stability, were not applied without 
qualification to imported goods. The first seller at home 
was allowed to charge not only the varying, and in 
general rising, foreign price paid, but also his own ex- 
penses and his profit in the form of percentages of this 
varying foreign price. Henceforth these two supplements 
will be independent of the price paid to abroad, and will 
as a rule be fixed. They will be the ‘‘ economically 
justified expenses and profit supplements,’’ and will not 
in general exceed the expenses and profits charged in 
1936. The aim is to limit the rise in internal prices of 
imported goods to the absolute increase in world market 
prices. The Supervision Boards, already existing for the 
regulation of raw materials, will administer this system. 
They are given power to depart from the principles 
above described. An important change in the opposite 
direction is that the ‘‘ replacement price,’’ i.e. the price 
which will pay for a new import of equivalent quantity, 
may be charged instead of the price actually paid to 
abroad. This, however, is to apply only to goods dealt 
in on commodity exchanges and therefore having a 
determinate world market price. So long as the price 
that might be charged at home could not exceed that 
paid to abroad, plus expenses and a reasonable profit, 
an importer risked the gradual loss of his capital if world 
market price rose. Imported coal is outside this system, 
its price being fixed by the Reich Commissary. 


Growing Shortage of Labour 


The labour shortage continues to cause trouble. The 
number of unemployed in July sank to 563,000 (86,000 
fewer than in June), as against 1,170,000 in July, 1936. 
The shortage is no longer confined to skilled workers. 
Of the 182,000 registered unskilled unemployed in July 
only 94,000 were employable in full sense. The shortage 
of skilled workers in several branches seems to have in- 
creased. Consequently questions have been raised 
involving Party principles, including that of wages, 
and therefore to some extent of price stability and 
also the question of the employment of women in 
industry, to which the Party was always inimical. A 
general or permanent labour shortage seems to be (at 
least in peace time) an economic anomaly. A complaint 
that a country has not enough workers is virtually 
equivalent to a complaint that it has not a larger 
population. 

But though Germany is at peace, the vast Reich public 
works and armaments schemes have produced some- 
thing like war conditions. The re-employment of 
women in industry is disapproved of by the President 
of the Reich Unemployment Board, who sees the solu- 
tion in technical improvement and mechanisation, 
which would replace human hands by machinery. But 
already, though some 700,000 women were removed 
from industry by grants of marriage loans, 1,200,000 
more women are working in the various Social-Insurance 
occupations than in 1933. This development, as a semi- 
official journal says, “‘ is not favourably regarded ’’ by 
the. Government, which sees itself ‘‘ compelled to sur- 
render a part of the success which it had attained in 
its struggle against female work in industry.” But 
‘the pressure of economic necessity ’’ has compelled 
the Government to accept the development, and even 


to encourage it by abandoning the former condition that 
marriage loans should be dependent on the retirement 
of women from industrial employment. In the first years 
of National-Socialist administration, when unemploy- 
ment was still heavy, the Government was not only 
against the employment of women, but also against 
excessive ‘’ mechanisation ’’; and both these prejudices 
were proclaimed to be principles. To-day there are no 
principles, but only ‘" economic necessities.’’ The wages 
question has become very difficult. The right to ‘‘ indi- 
vidualise ’’ wage rates, which, despite the veto on in- 
creases of the general (collective-agreement) wage, was 
conceded to business, is now so much used in order 
to entice and retain workmen, that the whole 
system of wage-stability is threatened. An undertaking 
with its books full of urgent Government orders can 
easily afford to pay higher wages, the extra cost of 
which, is counter-balancéd by savings derived from the 
full utilisation of plant and the reduced incidence of 
fixed charges. In authoritative utterances it is declared 
that the high so-called ‘‘ enticement wages ’’ now being 
paid will drive up the general price-level, which is 
against official policy; and further that they will benefit 
a limited number of concerns at the expense of others. 
The apparent anomaly of a shortage of labour there- 
fore involves practical questions that may be difficult 
to solve. 


The Four-Year Plan at Work 


In a speech at the opening of the Kénigsberg Eastern 
Fair, Herr Funk, the Secretary of State, attacked the 
criticism of the Four-Year Plan by “ an international 
clique which never tires, and which spares no 
cost, in inciting the nations against National-Socialist 
Germany.’’ Herr Funk denied that the Plan is 
aimed against international commerce. In fact, 
foreign criticism of the Plan is very often un- 
reasonable and one-sided. The Plan is only, in an 
extreme form, the same autarky which most other 
nations, including the British, pursue. Soviet Russia, 
which is much better off than Germany from the view- 
point of self-sufficiency, had begun to produce synthetic 
rubber and to force cotton and copper production before 
Germany. The Four-Year Plan works are now proceed- 
ing actively. The Reich Railways Corporation mentions 
the carriage of heavy materials for the Plan as a reason 
why freight traffic has greatly increased. The shortage of 
materials has affected house building. In the first quarter- 
year the number of permits for the construction of 
dwelling-houses declined 23 per cent. below the corre- 
sponding 1936 level; but permits to construct non- 
dwelling buildings increased in cubic dimensions 22} per 
cent. The number of new dwellings completed in 1936 
was 332,370, of which 15 per cent., however, represented 
divisions-up of large flats, as against 263,810 and 19.2 
per cent. respectively for 1935. The number of new dwel- 
lings was about twice as high as in 1932; and the new 
non-dwelling buildings increased in the same proportion. 
New dwelling construction now just about keeps pace 
with the increase in the number of households; but the 
existing deficit of 1,500,000 dwellings has still to be made 
good. Pig-iron output in July was 1,345,500 tons, as 
against 1,304,200 tonsin June. Coal exports have greatly 
increased, totalling 18,962,000 tons in the first half-year, 
against 13,569,000 tons in the same half of 1936; while 
coke exports were 4,478,000 tons, against 3,297,000 tons. 
The export of coal briquets and lignite briquets has also 
risen. Coal imports were almost stable, being 2,217,000 
tons, against 2,188,000 tons, and coke imports declined. 
The balance of payments for coal (including coke, 
briquets and lignite) was: 1937, first half-year, exports 
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Rm. 275,398,000, imports Rm. 42,057,000, as against 
Rm. 179,482,000 and Rm. 42,884,000 respectively in 
1936; active balance Rm. 233,341,000, as against 
Rm. 136,598,000. The average export price (not counting 
subsidy) is stated to have risen only from Rm. 10.09 to 
Rm. 10.28 per ton. Imports of British coal are given 
as 1,595,000 tons. 





Sweden 


Business Active 


Srocxuoitm, August 5.—Business activity in June 
and July continued its upward trend, and reports from 
the principal branches of industry were favourable. 
Following a larger supply of timber from Canada and 
from Balkan countries, demand for Swedish wooden 
goods has lately shown a slight decline. Yet the situation 
is viewed with calm by the Swedish’ timber exporters, 
and an increased demand is expected in early autumn, 
when stocks will be used up in the main timber import- 
ing countries. On July 15th about 700,000 standards of 
wooden goods, corresponding to 80 per cent. of the 
current year’s production, were sold. 

The situation on the pulp market is also satisfactory, 
and the entire sulphate pulp output of the current year, 
as well as most of the sulphite pulp output, has been 
placed. Of the 1938 output, about 80 per cent. of the 
sulphate and sulphite pulp production has been dis- 
posed of. Iron works report a slight reaction in output 
due partly to the summer holidays of their workers. 
Foreign demand for Swedish iron and steel has not, 
however, diminished, and prices remain firm. 

Foreign trade continues to expand, and the value of 
imports during the first six months of the current year 
showed an increase of about 31 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of 1936, compared with an 
increase of 28 per cent. in the value of exports. Figures 
for Sweden’s foreign trade, and for trade with Great 
Britain, are shown in the following table: — 


FOREIGN TRADE 
(In million kronor) 


1936 1937 

January—June January—June 
BeRORES nace cceniececsoscosnacces 755-6 998-8 
Exports ......csscccccroscorevees 657-6 840-7 
Import surplus ......... 98-0 158-1 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In million kronor) 


1936 1937 

January—May January—May 
Exports to U.K........0.0005. 126-5 145-2 
Imports from U.K............. 116-4 146-1 


Of exports to Great Britain valued at Kr. 145.2 
millions, goods consumed there amounted to Kr. 134 
millions, and the balance represents goods in transit. 
Of the latter, by far the largest items are pulp and 
paper, valued at Kr. 44.6 millions, followed by timber 
to the value of Kr. 24.8 millions, and iron and steel 
products to the value of Kr. 17.3 millions. Of the goods 
imported from U.K., valued at Kr. 146.1 millions, goods 
produced in Great Britain represent Kr. 101.2 millions. 
The largest items were textiles to the value of Kr. 33.7 
millions, and coal and coke valued at Kr. 22.7 millions. 


Prices and the Sterling Rate 


Prices, which during the first five months of the 
current year had shown a gradual rise, became steady in 
June under the influence of the international decline in 
commodity prices. At the same time the cost of living 
index of the Bank of Sweden rose from 104-2 to 104°7 
(September, 1931=100.) 
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The marked easiness of the Swedish money market 
did not diminish in June, and the supply of money 
continued to exceed demand for fresh credit accommoda- 
tion. Since the growth of bank deposits was far faster 
than the increase in bank advances, the surplus of ad- 
vances over deposits fell between June, 1936, and 
June, 1937, from Kr. 163 millions to Kr. 11 millions. 

The rise in bank advances is chiefly due to the general 
rise in prices, and only to a very small extent to new 
loans, since industrial enterprises take advantage of 
their accumulation of liquid funds to redeem their 
liabilities to the banks. A characteristic feature is that 
the accumulation of idle money is largest in the four big 
banks. 

Some influx of foreign capital can also be noticed, 
partly from foreign subsidiaries of Swedish companies, 
and partly from private investors speculating on the 
possibility of an appreciation of the Swedish currency. 
Though for the time being the question of lowering the 
present sterling rate does not arise, any inflationary 
development in Great Britain, which would necessarily 
affect the price level in this country, would certainly 
induce the Swedish authorities to reconsider their policy, 
lest other measures should fail to arrest a rise in retail 
prices. 


Roumania 


Democratic Victory at Polls 


Bucuarest, July 30.—— The general elections are 
proving that the masses do not want to experiment with 
the semi-dictatorial parties, but are pinning their faith on 
the two constitutional parties, viz., the Liberals and the 
National Peasant Party. Out of 71 districts 43 have cast 
their votes, and more than one million votes were given 
for these two parties compared with slightly fewer than 
450,000 for the two extreme right parties. The result is 
likely to show an even greater majority for the constitu- 
tional parties. 

The Liberals, however, would be unwilling to be 
entrusted with the formation of a government. The 
National Peasant Party in power would ensure continuity 
in foreign politics with greater stress on friendship with 
France and possibly a little less flirtation with Poland. 
The attitude of France towards Roumania has lately been 
more than the role of spectator. The calling to power of 
any outsider would imply a change in the foreign policy 
of Roumania, and France would stint both financial sup- 
port and technical help for armament purposes. The crux 
of the situation is that King Carol II dislikes several of 
the leaders of the National Peasant Party, whose austere 
constitutionalism runs counter to his endeavour to secure 
more initiative for himself in public affairs. 

The economic situation continues to improve. During 

the first three months of the current Budget year (April- 
June) total revenues for the ordinary Budget were 
6,100 million lei, compared with 5,300 millions in the 
SEs period of 1936. All taxes show an increased 
yield. 
_ Business life is running at high speed. The cement 
industry hopes to exceed the record 1936 figure of 37,000 
carloads by 10-15 per cent. The production figures of 
one leading colliery for the first six months are about 
5 per cent. higher than the corresponding figures for the 
year 1936. The sales of tobacco products have realised ‘n 
the first six months 2,250 million lei, compared with 
2,300 millions in the first half of 1936. 


Difficulties in Oil and Agriculture 


The situation is less satisfactory in the oil industry, 
and agriculture has suffered from drought. The product- 
tion of crude oil in the first six months of 1937 was 
3,650,000 tons, or about 700,000 tons less than in the 
first half of 1936; the average daily output has fallen 
from the peak figure of 2,522 car-loads in June, 1939, 
to only 1,850 car-loads in June, 1937. The total output 
of the year will probably not exceed 7 million tons, com- 
pared with 8.7 millions in 1936. The adverse effect of 
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this reduced output is felt less by the producing and 
refining combines than by the refineries, who cannot 
obtain the necessary crude oil on the home market and 
are gradually slowing down activity. 

The drought is a serious menace. In most parts of the 
country wheat may still be harvested before the hot 
dry weather can damage the crop, and estimates of 
the surplus available for export are as high as 90,000 
car-loads, compared with 61,000 car-loads exported in 
1936 and 87,000 in 1935. On the other hand the surplus 
of barley for export will not exceed 15,000 car-loads, 
compared with exports during the two preceding years 
of 52,000 and 18,000 car-loads respectively. The oats 
crop will hardly suffice to meet domestic needs; and 
estimates of the maize crop have fallen from 500,000 to 
300,000 car-loads. This accounts for the embargo im- 
posed in the second half of July on the exportation of 
maize. 


Trade Restrictions Reduced 


The large export surplus in foreign trade during the 
first six months of the year has led the Government to 
reduce exchange restrictions and to loosen the chains of 
of the quota system. Exports in the first six months of 
1937 were valued at 15.3 milliards of lei, compared with 
7.4 and 6.6 milliards respectively in the first half of the 
two preceding years. The export surplus was about 
7 milliards, compared with 1.9 and 1.4 milliards in the 
middle of 1936 and 1935 respectively. Consequently the 
quota restrictions have been practically removed for a 
number of commodities, mainly iron and steel products. 
Together with similar measures taken previously for a 
number of raw materials, this concession has exempted 
about two-thirds of total imports from quota re- 
strictions. 

Moreover, the use of blocked lei for financing of 
exports will shortly be permitted. The step has not yet 
been taken because the National Bank hesitates to make 
this exception to the rule that no foreign debts should 
be repaid if they originated before May, 1932, when 
exchange restrictions were first introduced in Roumania. 





Japan 
Industrial Shortages 


Toxyo, July 9.—-The capital goods industries are still 
experiencing a shortage of skilled labour and raw 
materials. In many cases the problem is rendered more 
acute by a scarcity of new machinery. As the result of 
large-scale re-equipment and extension of the capacity 
of Japanese industry, the need for new machinery is 
rapidly growing; but home industry is not in a position 
to satisfy all requirements, while there is increasing 
difficulty in supplementing them by imports from abroad. 
To meet the situation the Government is contemplating 
the organisation of a semi-official company, in co-opera- 
tion with the leading manufacturers, to produce machine 
tools to the value, in five years’ time, of 130-140 million 
yen yearly. The Government proposes to establish 
training schools for mechanics in the principal industrial 
cities throughout the country, and also to give 
encouragement to apprentice schools attached to 
engineering works. 


Steep Rise in Value of Trade 


Japan's foreign trade still continues to display a much 
greater buoyancy of imports than of exports. In each of 
the past six months of this year the increase in im- 
ports considerably exceeded that in exports; and the 
Import surplus in the same period mounted at an 
alarming rate to 618,301,000 yen—the largest since 
1924, when the rebuilding of the capital after the great 
earthquake necessitated unusually large imports of 
building and other materials. Comparisons of the value 
of foreign trade in June and the first six months of 
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this year and last are as follows. 


(000’s omitted) 
MONTH OF JUNE 


1936 1937 Increase in 1937 

Yen Yen Yen % 
Imports ......... 229 303 382,318 153,014 66-7 
Exports xiaeline ds 208,499 281,195 72,695 34-9 
OEE hep nikecbers 437,892 663,513 225.711 51-5 
Import surplus 20,804 101,123 80,319 386-1 


First Stx Montus 


1936 1937 Increase in 1937 

Yen Yen Yen % 
EUPUNUD a. cc cues 1,489,821 2,145,927 656,105 44-0 
Exports ...:...;. 1,217,967 1,527,626 309618 25-4 
TE dansieicc 2,707,788 3,673,553 965,765 35-6 
Import surplus 271,854 618,301 346,487 127-5 


The growth in imports is mainly accounted for by 
raw materials; textile materials alone are responsible 
for over two-fifths of the total increase. There are also 
notable increases in imports of iron and steel and other 
metals and machinery. On the export side, the expansion 
spreads over the whole list, with the exception of wheat 
flour, refined sugar, and vegetable oils. Among staple 
exports, cotton piece-goods rose in value by 40 million 
yen and raw silk advanced by 36-9 million yen. Higher 
prices are largely responsible for the rise on both sides 
of the accounts. 


Population Problems 


Other home trade statistics for last month show a 
continuance of the trend in recent months. The output 
of cotton yarn in June reached a new record of 
136,684,000 Ibs., an increase of 2,607,000 Ibs. compared 
with May; but rayon production during last month 
amounted to 27,879,000 lbs., a decrease of 79,000 Ibs. 
compared with the preceding month. The price index 
for the month of June of all shares listed on the Tokyo 
Stock Exchange fell further by 2.3 points to 160.9 
(January, 1921=100) compared with 163.2 a month 
earlier. 

According to the vital statistics recently published by 
the Bureau of Statistics, the growth of the Japanese 
population last year fell very far below the one million 
mark; and the birth rate was the lowest since 1899, 
with the single exception of 1906. The natural increase 
in 1936 was only 871,523, or 12°40 per 1,000 of the 
population, the number of births and deaths being 
2,101,920 (29-92 per 1,000) and 1,230,397 (17°51 per 
1,000), respectively. In 1935 the natural increase was 
1,028,623 (14°85 per 1,000), and the birth rate and 
death rate were 31°63 and 16-78. The decline in 1936 is 
thus accounted for both by a lower birth rate and a 
higher death rate. 

The military authorities have given a warning against 
the physical deterioration of young recruits, to which 
considerable attention has been drawn, and the Govern- 
ment is contemplating the creation of a Ministry of 
Health. 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF GREECE 
Established in 1841 


Head Office: Athens 
Branches and Agencies throughout Greece 
Branch in Egypt: ALEXANDRIA 


Affiliated Bank : 
HELLENIC BANK TRUST COMPANY 
51 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Capital paid up and Reserves Drs. 1,205,000,000 
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Letters to the Editor 


India and her Gold 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the concluding paragraph of his article on 
‘India and her Gold,” published in The Economist on 
June 19th, Professor P. J. Thomas raised an important 
issue. What should be the attitude of India towards a 
possible inflow of gold in the near future ? 

Gold imports into India may recommence as a result of 
the revival of liquidity and commodity demands for the 
metal. Rich countries hoard during depression, while poor 
countries hoard in prosperity. So far as gold inflows are 
caused by this factor, it would be neither desirable nor 
practicable to stop them wholly. Given the psychology of 
our people, if gold is not available, they will hoard silver 
or currency, which is worse. Even a moderate import 
duty on gold does not seem feasible; it might seriously 
disturb confidence and the value of present hoards of 
the metal. Moreover, so long as gold movements serve 
as one of the most important means of settling inter- 
national balances, it will not be wise, with the rupee- 
sterling exchange fixed, to widen the margin between the 
prices of the metal in terms of the two currencies. 

But all this does not necessarily imply a return to the 
full-blooded barbarism of olden times. Everything possible 
should be done to combat the commodity and liquidity 
demands of our people for gold. { would suggest a freer 
inflow of commodity imports especially of the cheaper 
variety, and State measures to extend facilities for liquid 
investments in forms that may appeal to the hoarder. 

Besides the import of gold for the purposes mentioned 
above, it may flow in as a result of returning exported capital. 
There might also take place larger lending by foreigners 
to us. Should we allow this capital to enter our country in 
the form of gold or in the shape of commodities including 
productive assets ? 

A high level of revenue and protective duties and a high 
price of the rupee in terms of sterling would encourage the 
inflow of gold at the expense of goods, and conversely. 
But these are exactly the policies that find favour with the 
vocal section of the public and with our monetary 
authorities. The choice before the country is thus between 
a more liberal foreign policy in economic matters and 
a return to primitive ways in currency and social affairs. 

Yours faithfully, 
D, Guosu. 

University of Bombay, 

Bombay. 


Monetary Technique 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In denouncing the U.S.A. Government’s gold 
sterilisation policy the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House of Representatives demanded 
that a portion of the gold stocks be utilised towards paying 
off the public debt. : 

A corresponding increase in the reserve proportions of the 
banks would prevent the money being used for speculation 
because, under the Federal Reserve Act, the banks cannot 
draw on their “ required " reserves except to meet existing 
liabilities, and cannot make new loans or pay dividends 
until such drafts have been repaid. The use of gold for the 
purchase of securities in the open market would therefore 
increase the funds available for investment. by creditors 
only; and might result in loss, but not in general bank- 
ruptcy; the funds would tend to be transferred abroad 
because of the reduction of the volume of securities in the 


’ home market. 


The banks would have to call in loans or sell securities to 
meet such transfers—thus reducing their deposits, and the 
Treasury would surrender its proportion of such reduction— 
thus reducing its gold stock. 

A better method would be to allow the banks to draw 
on their impounded reserves, at a rate of interest above the 
current yield of long-term bonds, to be varied by the 
Treasury as circumstances might require. The banks would 
then lend freely at higher, but not at all at lower rates. 

The further use of the gold reserve in redemption of debt 
would cease to be profitable when the Treasury was 


threatened with having to borrow from the banks, at a rate 
higher, ex hypothesi, than the yield of long-term securities, 
in order to maintain the reserve at a level sufficient to meet 
maturing obligations. But, meanwhile, the burden of debt 
would have been reduced and the yield of taxes increased. 

Short-term rates of interest would then be permanently 
higher than the reduced long-term rate—thus putting an 
end to an anomaly of long standing. The readiness of 
governments to guarantee to pay a higher rate of interest 
for long than for short terms implies either a defeatist view 
of the State’s solvency, or a serious acceptance of the 
Gilbertian notion that to increase the national debt is a 
desirable way of increasing individual wealth. 

The restoration of international trade and amenities, 
so urgently needed in the case of peace, would follow quickly 
on such an injection of the gold reserves of creditor countries 
into international circulation—enabling outstanding debts 
to be paid off and the burden of the remainder to be reduced. 

The U.S.A. clearly holds a key position, but is unlikely 
to amend her monetary practice in a way that would lead 
to the investment of American money in French rentes and 
other European securities unless France agrees, in the first 
instance, to resume her obligations in respect of her war debt. 
But, if the considerations suggested above have any sub- 
stance, it should not tax the resources of British statesman- 
ship to indicate, by example, a solution of the monetary 
difficulties of her partners in the Tripartite Agreement, and 
to negotiate an extension of that agreement in the direction 
indicated. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. C. Doss. 

Co, Dublin. 


The Price of Gold in U.S.A. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—May I point out what appears to be an inaccuracy 
in your understanding of American laws relating to the 
price of gold and the weight of the dollar? In your issue of 
June 12, page 624, you remark that ‘ President Roosevelt 
cannot at present reduce the dollar price of gold by more than 
a fractional amount without new legislation.” 

The Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which is our basic law on 
this subject, provides (by amendment of the “ Inflation 
Act ” of May 12, 1933) that the “ weight of the gold dollar ”’ 
shall be fixed by Presidential proclamation at a point 
somewhere between 50 and 60 per cent. of the former 
weight. President Roosevelt subsequently proclaimed a 
weight amounting to 59-06 per cent. of the former weight. 
This was taken as establishing a “ price” of $35 an ounce, 
and this is the price which the Treasury has been paying. 

This same Gold Reserve Act, however, makes a cleat 
distinction between ‘‘ weight” and “ price,’’ for Section 8 
declares that :— 


With the approval of the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may purchase gold in any amounts, at home or 
abroad, with any direct obligations, coin, or currency of the 
United States, authorised by law, or with any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, at such rates and upon 
such terms and conditions as he may deem most advantageous 
to the public interest; any provision of law relating to the 
maintenance of parity, or limiting the purposes for which any 
of such obligations, coin, or currency, may be issued, or 
requiring any such obligations to be offered as a popular loan 
or on a competitive basis, or to be offered or issued at not less 
than par, to the contrary notwithstanding. All gold so 
purchased shall be included as an asset of the general fund of 
the Treasury.” 


Under almost identical powers (Section 9) the Secretary 
of the Treasury may sell gold. 

From the foregoing, it appears that the Treasury may buy 
and sell gold at any price it pleases. The weight of the 
gold dollar seems to be little more than an abstraction. 
It would, of course, become a great deal more than that 
if the price were moved back to, say, $20-67 an ounce, 
whereupon the question would arise whether foreigners 
having dollar balances in this country, and wishing to 
withdraw in gold, were entitled to buy gold as a commodity, 
at a price, or to have their dollars redeemed as money, 
by weight. 


Respectfully yours, 
S. PatmeR HARMAN. 
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Industrial Assurance Attacked 


WHATEVER work Professor Levy undertakes is sure to 
be carried out with thoroughness and ability, and this 
book’ on Industrial Assurance* bears all the marks of 
his unfailing industry. In covering his ground he has 
read voluminously and on every page of the book foot- 
notes testify to the researches which preceded its writing. 

This form of insurance is one of the strangest social 
phenomena of the nineteenth century, for it had its origin 
and found its adult strength in the fear of a parish funeral 
and in the passion of working folk to be ‘‘ buried 
respectable.’’ From this simple instinct it has built up a 
premium income of over £60,000,000 a year in weekly 
payments. Burial benefits are not, of course, the only 
objective of industrial policies, but they are the founda- 
tion on which the vast structure rests, though to most 
men of education this pre-occupation of the working 
classes with their own obsequies is simply unintelligible. 
What does it matter what happens to my body when 
the breath is out of it? But the passion for a respectable 
or a showy funeral is there and cannot be neglected. As 
Mr Mould said at the funeral of old Chuzzlewit: ‘‘ The 
laying out of money with a well-conducted establishment 
where the thing is performed upon the very best scale 
binds the broken heart and sheds balm upon the wounded 
spirit.’’ Plumes and horses after death are often deemed 
a solace worth saving for throughout a life-time. 

The authors of this book plainly dislike the whole 
business. They hold that if the funeral-complex must 
be recognised the duty of providing for it should be 
undertaken by the State. In their view the State ought 
to incorporate an insurance against death in the national 
health insurance, thereby making it a compulsory instead 
of a voluntary business and guaranteeing the certainty 
of every insured person dying with enough money in the 
offing to bury the corpse. The most obvious advantage 
of this plan is that the cost of collection would be reduced 
by the abolition of the army of agents who now develop 
new business and collect weekly payments on existing 
policies. Make insurance ‘compulsory and you get rid 
of the cost of canvassing. Collect the premiums at the 
source and you get rid of the cost of the weekly visit 
to the insured person’s house. 

Of all the complaints against the present system the 
high expense ratio has always been the most weighty. 
The Prudential years ago recognised its force when, by 
an extraordinary successful reorganisation, it reduced 
its ratio from 39 per cent. of its premium income in 
1910 to 24.5 per cent. in 1931. Many of the other com- 
panies and most of the collecting societies have, however, 
been very much less successful. The ratio in too many 
cases is still almost grotesquely high. 

However, Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy, in 
their lengthy attack on the present system, are not con- 
tent to base their case on expense only. They criticise 
almost every feature of industrial insurance as it is now 
carried on. They denounce the methods of agents. They 
assume that ‘‘ life of another ’’ policies, which are com- 
monly nothing more than a sporting chance on the life 
of a relative, are wholly bad (though there is really much 
more to be said for them than for the ordinary burial 
policies), and they hold up to scorn the lessons in sales- 
manship which are provided for canvassers (though they 
probably do not materially differ from the advice to 
salesmen which every modern selling organisation finds 
essential to its business). But the heart of the problem 
lies here: is it better to have a State scheme that is 
compulsory, universal, uniform and comparatively 
cheap, or a private competition system which leaves the 
individual with freedom of choice to insure or not to 
insure, and probably costs a good deal more to run? We 


shall all answer the question according to our own bias. 
aia 

* “Industrial Assurance.” By Sir Arnold Wilson and 
H. Levy. (London) H. Milford. 519 pp. 21s. net. 
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Shorter Notices 


“Youth in British Industry.” By John Gollan. Gollancz. 
344 pages. 6s. 


Mr Gollan has made a thorough attempt to describe 
comprehensively and objectively the working conditions of 
young people in Britain. Although his comments are 
occasionally tendentious, he has on the whole succeeded in 
giving an impartial survey, and the facts he has collected 
from reliable sources are not calculated to make us satisfied 
with current industrial conditions. Mr Gollan makes 
telling use of the strictures of Factory Inspectors about 
the neglect of safety precautions; and the most recent 
reports have done nothing to allay the anxiety which this 
book expresses. Proper standards of remuneration, hours, 
health, safety and amenities are sparingly observed; and 
the various remedies which Mr Gollan suggests will 
accordingly arouse readers’ interest. Educational reform, 
planned apprenticeship, the regulation of hours and condi- 
tions more stringently, and special care for the young 
unemployed are included in the “‘ Charter of Youth Rights ” 
which he proposes. 


“Cacao Fermentation.” By Arthur W. Knapp. John 
Bale, Sons and Curnow, Ltd. 171 pages. 10s. 


Not since 1913 has any comprehensive work on the 
fermentation of the cacao seed or bean appeared, despite 
the importance of the process in cocoa and chocolate 
manufacture. From time to time papers have been contri- 
buted to various journals and societies, but it has hitherto 
been impossible to find the results of current research and 
practical experience in a single volume. Mr Knapp has 
filled this gap, and his book is likely to remain the standard 
work on this subject for many years to come. 


Books Received 


A Century of Progress: The General Life Assurance Company, 
(London) The General Life Assurance Company, Aldwych. 
62 pages. No price stated. 

Transvaal Chamber of Commerce. Forty-seventh Annual Report, 
1936. (Johannesburg) Hortons, Ltd., Harrison Street. 
190 pages. No price stated. 

The Scottish Provident Institution, 1837-1937. By M. D. Steuart. 
(Edinburgh) Scottish Provident Institution, 6 St. Andrew 
Square. 55 pages. No price stated. 

The Wage-System and Some of its Critics. By J. A. A. Ralph. 
(London) James Clarke and Company, Ltd., Carter Lane, 
E.C.4. 234 pages. 5s. net. 

Mines of Africa—1937 Edition. Edited by C. Carlyle-Gall. 
(London) African and Rhodesian Mines Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 262-263 Empire House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
E.C. 1,176 pages. 30s. net. 

The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity for Work in Social 
Insurance. International Labour Office. Studies and Re- 
ports. Series M. No. 14. (London) P.S. King. 375 pages. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Gestaltungskvafte der Energiewirtschaft. By G. Hiinecke. 
(Leipzig) Felix Meiner. 195 pages. Rm. 11.50. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Ministry of Health: Rents of Houses and Flats owned by Local 
Authorities (England and Wales). Cmd. 5527. 4d. net. 


Forty-Eighth Annual Report of the Raslway and Canal Commission, ° 
1936. Cmd. 5439. 64d. 


Report of the Departmental Committee on Night Baking. Cmd. 
5525. 9d. net. 


Enea 


CONTEMPORARY RUSSIA 


« Of value to all serious students of Soviet Affairs.” —The Times. 


.4 t Out: Soviet Russia’s Gold Reserve ; Collectivised 
yn? a by Dr Otto Schiller, formerly agricultural adviser 
to the German Embassy in Moscow ; and other articles. 

Price 1/-. Annual Subscription 5/- Post Free. 


At Bookstalls, or The Publishers, 92 Fleet Street, E.C.4 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





American Banking Problems 


The American banking system is at present confronted 
by a major dilemma, which involves questions of bank- 
ing organisation, monetary policy and even politics. 
This condition is due to certain recent developments 
which directly affect the level of future banking earn- 
ings. In the following article, an American banking 
correspondent discusses these developments and their 
probable short-term and long-term effects. 


Although the fact is often overlooked in quantitative 
monetary considerations, a bank is a corporation 
organised and operated for profit. The profit considera- 
tion bulks large in the determination of policies of the 
individual institutions, and therefore of the institutions 
regarded in the mass. When the banking system consists 
of thousands of individual institutions, poorly integrated 
and diversified, as it does in the United States, profits 
inevitably are a more important consideration than they 
would be if only' a few large, well-integrated and highly 
diversified banks were involved. The lack of training, 
education and experience traditional in the American 
banking system means that the profit motive is not 
offset by caution to the extent that might be desired. 
History attests this fact. Every student is familiar with 
the extent to which low-grade securities have been pur- 
chased and questionable loans have been made to obtain 
a high interest rate in the past. 

The Federal Reserve Board compiles figures covering 
the earnings of all of its member banks. These tabula- 
tions recently became available for the latter months of 
1936. Analysis of the figures shows that the Federal 
Reserve member banks (6,376, holding 67 per cent. of 
all American bank deposits on December 31, 1936) had 
earnings of $465 millions in 1936, compared with $557 
millions for a larger number of banks in 1929. Thus 
prosperity has in a large measure been superficially 
restored. But the figures also show that, to an unprece- 
dented extent, recent earnings have arisen from 
recoveries on doubtful debts and other items previously 
written off, and from profits on the purchase and sale of 
securities. 

The following table summarises the figures for all 
Federal Reserve member banks during recent years : — 
Millions of dollars 

Recoveries and 


Profits from Total Total 
Security profits* Capitalt Assetst 

Trading 
DE citi kn acietacge — 17 + 447 5,341 44,888 
ROR. hisvetebuinkssas — 37 + 504 5,899 48,935 
ET ccanden la cicaen —115 + 557 6,709 48,843 
WR cae ait ce wees —197 +- 307 6,593 47,058 
EDS : nisessicdsanous — 447 + 12 5,999 39,688 
SINE Sansabactacnrcns — 623 — 255 5,409 36,260 
PO siete Alsosssie —431 — 356 4,962 33,876 
OG aii — 541 — 224 5,054 40,077 
SNRs istaswssucocsss —102 + 212 5,145 44,122 
SONG ist nptndceAius + 147 + 465 5,275 48,718 


* Net, including recoveries and security profits. 
+ End of each year. 

The improvement in business activity in 1935 and 1936 
meant that many loans formerly considered worthless or 
doubtful regained quality, and that lower-grade bonds 
rose rapidly in price. Furthermore, given the steady and 
rapid easing of monetary conditions, the price of high- 
grade bonds also rose rapidly. Conservative standards 
permit none of these items to be considered as current 
income. The larger banks generally followed these 
standards, but this was not true of many of the smaller 
banks, which not only counted security profits and re- 


coveries as current income, but paid them out in 
dividends. 


Income of this character is, of course, non-recurring, 
and apparently has fallen off sharply this year. The bond 
market has declined somewhat and turned stagnant, 
and though general business continues at high levels, 
most of the recoveries which are possible have already 
been realised. Operating income this year has advanced 
only very little, if at all; the average income on all 
assets during the first six months of 1937 showed slight 
change as compared with that of 1936, and the volume 
of earning assets, as indicated by the weekly reporting 
member banks, has fallen a little lower than a year ago. 
Consequently, the aggregate earnings for all banks must 
now be running substantially below last year, and there 
will be a substantial decline for the whole of this year if 
present trends continue. This is not true, of course, of 
certain individual institutions, but conversely, others 
are showing no earnings at all. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, of the existence 
of growing pressure in the American banking system io 
increase earnings. In the absence of the non-recurring 
items present last year, the achievement of an increase 
means that either the volume of earning assets must 
increase or the yield on earning assets must rise or 
expenses must fall. It is thus that the dilemma rises. 

Expenses can hardly be reduced appreciably, as these 
have been cut to the bone during recent years. Interest 
on demand deposits has already been abolished by law, 
and interest on time and savings deposits has been re- 
duced so far that little, if any, further reduction is 
practicable. Other operating expenses can hardly be re- 
duced appreciably. Nor are the prospects for a higher 
yield bright. Monetary policy continues to favour easy 
money, and the activities of the monetary authorities 
suggest that easy money involves a continuance of exist- 
ing low rates. Further, the very pressure of the banks 
to obtain a greater income means that they are and 
will be competing for earning assets, and competition 
for loans and investments does not point toward higher 
rates. Meanwhile, excess reserves continue to total be- 
tween $800 millions and $1 billion. Furthermore, com- 
petition for assets is not confined to the banks, but 
exists also between the banks and other lenders (e.g. 
insurance companies) who also have a large volume of 
idle funds. Only if monetary policy were altered would 
there be the likelihood of a substantially better return, 
and there are no indications that the monetary 
authorities are thinking of any alteration. ? 

The prospects for an increase in earnings assets sutli- 
cient to bring about earnings as high as last year—to 
say nothing of a higher level—are similarly open to 
question. In the first place, assuming that operating 
earnings continue at the same level as last year, a very 
rough calculation indicates that assets would need to 
be increased by something like $7,000 to $9,000 millions 
merely to offset the decline in the non-recurrmng 
income. Assets of $7,000 millions at 3 per cent. would 
produce $210 millions, less any operating expenses 
entailed. But such an increase would be greater than 
present excess reserves would permit. Average reserve 
requirements are about 20 per cent.; consequently, 
with excess reserves of $800 millions, additional deposits 
of only $4,000 millions would be possible without re- 
course to borrowing from the Reserve banks. During 
the past year reserve requirements have been raised 
to double the level since the World War; these higher 
cash requirements limit the outlook for banking profits. 

Further, such a rise in assets—which would, of course, 
involve a similar rise in deposits—would apparently 
meet with the opposition of the monetary authorities. 
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The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
in a message to the Senate in February this year 
declared : — 


The present volume of deposits, if utilised at a rate of turn- 
over comparable to the pre-depression levels, is sufficient to 
sustain a vastly greater rate of business activity than exists 
to-day. In order to sustain and expand recovery, the country’s 
commerce, industry and agriculture, therefore, require a 
more complete and productive utilisation of existing deposits 
rather than further additions to the amount now available. 
The excess reserves . . . eliminated as a base of further 
credit expansion . . . could support an increase in the supply 
of money in the form of bank credit which beyond a doubt 
would constitute an injurious credit expansion. 


And Mr M. S. Eccles, the Chairman of the Reserve 
Board, in a recent address, observed that ‘‘ America 
had reached the stage in recovery at which it was no 
longer desirable to have additions either to banking 
reserves or substantially to the volume of deposits.’’ 

In any event, it is doubtful whether the banks could 
acquire any spectacular volume of assets. The expansion 
of assets for several years past has resulted largely from 
the sale of Government bonds to the banks in order 
to finance the Budget deficit. A small deficit is indeed 
contemplated for the fiscal year 1938, but Government 
departments, including the Social Security reserves, will 
purchase an amount of Government securities several 
times greater than its anticipated amount. While an 
expansion of private borrowing is likely, it will in all 
probability fall far short of what the banks apparently 
need to maintain their earnings. 

The final conclusion is that if these conditions persist 
they may inaugurate a period of bank consolidations. 
Willingly or unwillingly, the banking authorities may 
find themselves faced with an inescapable need for wide- 
spread mergers, even in the face of much political oppo- 
sition. Easy money policies, high reserve requirements, 
and the present organisation of the American banking 
system appear to be in conflict. The easy money period 
at the end of the last century brought consolidation of 
the banking system in England. The present period may 
well bring it to the United States. 


Financial Notes 


Shanghai War Risks.—Ten days ago cargoes 
could be insured against war risks to Shanghai at 
2s. 6d. per cent. above the normal rate and to ports 
north of Shanghai in China at 5s. per cent. above the 
normal rate. Thus if a cargo were shipped to Shanghai 
from London the war rate was 7s. 6d. per cent.—no 
risk after discharge from steamer. If to North China 
10s, per cent. On August 12th both rates were increased 
by another 5s. per cent. But the events of last week- 
end had an immediate effect and the market rate both 
for Shanghai and Northern China was pushed up to 
£3 per cent., no risk after discharge from steamer, and 
{10 per cent. if the risk was covered right through to 
the warehouse. Those are the rates to-day at which 
cargoes are being insured, but whether they will ever 
reach Shanghai is at least doubtful. Some cargoes, it 
is known, are to be discharged at Hong Kong. One or 
two hulls have been insured at Shanghai at {3 per cent. 
per month, The interest of the insurance market on 
land is small, thanks to the agreement of last year not 
to accept war risks on property ashore. A few insurances 
are still running, and one of a considerable size will 
expire early in September. Shanghai has proved again 
the wisdom of last year’s agreement. 


* * * 


The Foreign Exchanges. —- The Paris Exchange 
rate was quiet early in the week, with the spot rate 
held by the French authorities at Frs. 132f, but spot 
francs came on offer on Wednesday, and the rate eased 
to Frs. 1324§-133.. The market is beginning to look 
ahead to the end of the tourist demand for francs 
and to the cessation of the present good revenue receipts. 
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Moreover, the offer of 4 per cent. Treasury bonds, to 
replace Frs. 5,000 millions of maturing 4} per cent. 
bonds, has had to be kept open for a week longer than 
was intended, so that subscriptions appear to be coming 
in very slowly. Three months’ francs at one time 
widened to Frs. 5 discount, but have since returned 
to Frs. 4} discount. This weakness is partly technical, 
as many open positions are now maturing and are being 
extended for a further three months. Dollars are weak 
at just over $4.99, mainly because of the absence of 
any demand, commercial or otherwise. Belgas, 
guilders and Swiss francs continue to follow the dollar, 
but three months’ belgas have stiffened from one to 
2$ cents premium. Hong Kong and Shanghai dollars 
are a shade firmer at Is. 34d. and 1s. 2}d., respectively. 
The Hong Kong dollar is reacting to transfers of money 
from China, but the firmness of the Shanghai dollar 
is not easy to understand. Still, the Shanghai rate 
has hardly moved at all, and business now is very 
limited. b 


* * * 


The Money Market.—In spite of this week's 
temporary reduction in bankers’ deposits, explained in 
the Note on the Bank return, the clearing banks had no 
difficulty in meeting a fair afternoon demand for loans. 
There are, however, further signs of a growing shortage 
of outside money available for borrowing against bonds. 
Early in the week up to } per cent. was paid for loans 
against bonds, but by Thursday the rate had eased to 
2 per cent. 


July 29, Aug. 5, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% e 4% % 

OG, TOD icc kino cidiséicevcvessetes 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate a 4 * 4 
Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks................ $+?-1* }21* }21* 3-}1* 

CPE letirndesedindvetesass age $2 4-8 4-2 +8 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills ................ + 4 4 ‘ 


Three months’ bank bills -% u-*% -*% #-+*% 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 

British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 
On August 13th, the market secured 46 per cent. of the 
Treasury bill allotment of £45 millions. This was a better 
result than the previous week, and so business in bills 
has been a little brisker. The clearing banks, however, 
were only moderate buyers of bills. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—A further {6.9 millions of 
notes have returned from circulation, and the Reserve 
has now been restored to £36.8 millions. The bulk of the 
holiday notes have now returned, and the reflux during 
the past fortnight was rather greater than a year ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aug. 19, July 28, Aug. 4, Aug.11, Aug.18, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
£ mill. { mill. £{ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Department :— 


CO ocovdectanenbatucies 243-8 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ......... 444-5 498-3 503-8 497-9 491-0 
ing Department :— 
ete, 7 ei tilenataws dee 60-3 29-2 23-6 29-8 36-8 
Public deposits .......... 23-6 10-5 9-8 19-0 28-5 
Bankers’ deposits........ 96-0 104-3 95:4 93-6 88:5 
Other deposits ........... 40:0 37-3 36:9 36:4 36:5 
Government securities 86-4 114-4 110-2 111-1 107-1 
Discounts and advances 9-7 5-8 6-4 5-9 6-2 


HCIOD ..ccccoes 21-3 20-8 20-1 20-3 21-6 

Paheien. sadinidbnns 37°8% 19°1% 16°6% 19:9% 23-9% 
Owing to the Coronation and Whitsun, there were no 
Treasury bill maturities on August 12th, 16th or 17th, 
and so the market had more to pay out for new Trea- 
sury bills than it received in repayment of old bills. In 
consequence, there has been a temporary transfer of 
funds from bankers’ to public deposits. Meanwhile, the 
increase in the Reserve has been off-set by a drop in 
Government securities, which during the holidays had 
been kept on the high side. The result of all this was a 
drop of £5.1 million in bankers’ deposits, but this should 
be rectified when the present inequality between Trea- 
sury bill payments and maturities has worked itself out. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





Investing in Motor Shares 


AN article in last week’s issue of The Economist 
(page 328) argued that the “‘ expansion ’’ demand for 
new private cars should not be measured—as it 
commonly is—by the annual increase of vehicles on the 
road. As the annual mortality of cars (on an average life 
of, say, eight years) would correspond roughly with the 
number of cars first registered eight years before, it 
would follow from this usual assumption that replace- 
ment demand would merely equal the sales recorded in 
an era of development long past. We suggested, instead, 
that the proper replacement demand for new cars should 
be more accurately related to a cycle of about three 
years. 

If this argument be correct, it suggests that the re- 
placement element in the market (which must necessarily 
be more stable than the expansion element) represents 
a larger proportion of the total demand than has hitherto 
been supposed. It would follow, therefore, that motor 
manufacturers should enjoy a more stable market than 
investors generally are disposed to assume. It was, 
perhaps, no accident that, during the depression, sales 
were maintained remarkably well. Nor is it to be ex- 
pected that, in any ordinary circumstances, expansion 
demand will be suddenly reduced from a large to a 
negligible figure. The results of our analysis strongly 
suggest that if the decline in expansion demand were to 
occur, say, Over a period of one-and-a-half to two years 
from start to finish, sales recorded only three years 
earlier would then be providing replacement demand, 
just when the lack of expansion demand was being 
seriously felt. 

It is possible to obtain some rough measure of the 
movements from year to year in the turnover of the 
private car industry. For 1930-34 the Census of Pro- 
duction and ‘‘ Import Duties ’’ figures give precise in- 
formation. During this period interesting movements 
occurred. By applying the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders’ index of prices to an index of out- 
put, investors may obtain a fair guide to fluctuations in 
the value of annual turnover during the period. The 
result of these calculations for 1934 gives a figure of 
II5, against 119 for the ‘‘ Import Duties ’”’ figures. The 
following figures, therefore, can be taken to indicate 
approximately the movements of turnover, based on 
1930 = 100:— 


TURNOVER OF PRIVATE CAR MANUFACTURERS (1930 = 100) 


Year Index Year Index 
ick actioeoncisiake 118 I a a as 116 
PE ici nntiabiivekeskdack 100* Rd ccc bkcenaiiel 119+ 
as 83 Se Rbksx\nceGsdinnsnan 144* 
RD cknaticedinisccsiseibs 88 Sa aoc te. 160§ 


* Census of Production figures. + ‘‘ Import Duties ’’ figure. 
§ Estimate, approximate only. 


Owing to the technical nature of the S.M.M.T. price 
index (which records a fall if the horse-power offered 
for a given price rises), this index is probably a better 
indicator of turnover for the years 1929 and 1931-33 
than an index similarly calculated for 1934-36. But the 
figures show that for the first part of this period the fall 
in total turnover, though great enough to be uncomfort- 
able, was far from disastrous. 

The probable sequence of events during a phase of 
falling turnover may next be examined. In the first 
place, maturing replacement demand (as measured by 
our suggested three-year cycle) would be capable of 
some postponement if necessary. Alternatively, replace- 
ment might be effected, but with cheaper models. Under 
such circumstances, price reductions for a given model 
might help to some extent to maintain output. But a 
more important method of maintaining sales was evolved 
during the depression, when, under the lead of Standard 


Motor, a new class of 10-h.p. car was produced which 
offered much of the economy of the older ‘‘ baby ’’ car, 
coupled with accommodation approaching that of 
popular models in the 12-h.p. class. It is conceivable 
that, under pressure of falling sales, the industry might 
produce some analogous technical advance. 

Apart from the fortune of producing a model to fit the 
times, however, the normal effect of depression is to 
divert replacement demand from more expensive to less 
expensive models—the exact converse of the situation 
during recovery. It follows that the producer of higher 
quality cars must expect greater fluctuations than the 
popular makers. The following indices of profits (1930 = 
100) show the combined profits of Morris, Austin and 
Standard as a ‘‘ popular’’ group, while the ‘‘ more 
expensive ’’ group includes the profits of Rover, Riley, 
Humber and Alvis. The Ford company’s profits are ex- 
cluded from the popular group, for the period included a 
transition from one conception of Dagenham to another, 
and Continental profits are now excluded from the British 
company’s accounts. But even if the Ford figures were 
included, the popular index would remain much the 
more stable of the two: — 


ProFits INDEX—1930= 100 


‘* More 
‘** Popular ” Expensive ” 

PEED acinnosd ctpnencesscsptsvoaneskhaests 98 79 
PID avis ov scedeupecdiccdevcsviveccetccns 100 100 
PIA ihe Sn nhswecakidececnsncsivivecsisan 68 (a) 
PEE iin éncadeaenaeenss eusts peaviebeneve 75 (a) 
PIT -Seibndansachmorenabnebsaceneurnenncan 58 123 
WEEE even etncksbvasehavectdacsadedessoden 79 273 
PUN saccnsesacscsconsébvncsodnsscbieenes 115 263 
DE xccnssssodnisssvenstecdecssonesneses 142 N.A. 


(a) Combined losses recorded for these years. 


Two obvious conclusions may be drawn from these 
figures. First, the manufacture of more expensive cars, 
though not necessarily less profitable over a period than 
the manufacture of popular cars, is doubly speculative 
from the investor’s point of view. Not only do the for- 
tunes of the group as a whole fluctuate widely during the 
course of the trade cycle, but also the fortunes of indi- 
vidual makers must move even more widely, compared 
with the group average. The shares of the smaller manu- 
facturers are thus emphatically reserved for the specialist 
with inside knowledge. On the other hand, the shares of 
typical ‘‘ popular ’’ producers are now weighted with 
little more than normal industrial risks. They can, at 
least, be treated in this way by a substantial investor who 
can afford to hold a balanced selection of the shares. 
Individually, all motor shares suffer appreciably from 
the risk that a given year’s model may fall behind its 
competitors—though experience suggests that even this 
hazard is tending to diminish for the popular makers. 

As may be seen from the table of prices and yields 
on the opposite page, the market is not settled in its 
mind regarding the proper valuation of motor shares. 
The spread between a yield of over 6 per cent. on 
Morris shares and of little over 3 per cent. on Standard 
is manifestly large. Is it not, indeed, too large? Austin 
yields over 5$ per cent., and Ford about 4% per cent. 
On Morris, Austin and Ford combined the average yield 
is almost 5$ per cent. In view of the relative stability 
enjoyed by these popular leaders, a mixed holding of 
their shares is probably the best investment which the 
industry has to offer. Among the other companies, 
quotations in some cases reflect confident hopes, in others 
the caution embodied in 8 per cent. yields. Yet it 1s 
surely inevitable that depression would bear heavily on 
the smaller makers as a whole, and for some concerns 
profits would be converted into losses. 

A very different basis of valuation might thus be found 
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ProFits, DiviDENDS AND YIELDs 











1933 1934 | 1935 1936 Price 
(and — 
denom.) /o 
“ Po ” Group £ < d. 
Austin Motor July 31)— 
Net profit (£000's) ...... 506-8 | 661-3 | 623-9 553-6 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... | 285-5 | 405-8 | 90-0 77°1 44/- 513 9 
Paid (%) .scecessereeeeeees 100 100} 50 50 (5s.) 
Ford Motor (Dec, 31)— 
Net profit (£000’s) ...... 742-2 | 483-7 | 597-2 511-8 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... 11-4 6-9 8-6 7-6 27/4414 7 9 
POR ETD ex vcenerccsoceceses Nil 5 5 6 (£1) 
Morris Motors (Dec. 31)— 
Net profit (£000's) ...... 360-0 | 552-9 {1,167.7 | 1,703-3 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... 6-8t} 16-4¢| 41-5t] 74-4 37/- |6 1 6 
Paid (%) ...20-ceccccsceres 5t 10t 1St 45 (5s.) 
Standard Motors (Aug. 31) 
Net profits (£000's) ...:. 92-0 | 86:8 | 120-5] 200-0 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... 40-9 | 37-3 51-8 57-0 {7% 13 6 8 
WOMENS sicsscbdhocstanhs 15 15 20 25 (£1) 
“ More Expensive " Group 
Alvis (Dec, 31)— 
Net profits (£000’s) ..... 32-6 6 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... 32:3 “! 3 
Pah (90) ssesinrevsncceocoes 7 15 10 (5s.) 


Humber, Ltd. (July 31)— 
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Net profits ({000’s) ..... 72-3 | 242-2 | 196-9 181-9 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... Nil | 215-0 | 161-1 125-1 18/99 |8 0 0 
PORE (96) 20 cis ccsecssicsces Nil | 10 | 10 15 (a) 
Rover Co, (July 31)— 
Net profits (£000's) ...... 12-5 94°4 | 154-0 127-8 
Earned for ord. (%) ..... 4-0 29-0 29-6t 24-6t 26/- |3 1 9F 
PORE TED: sttecnevnesashseis Nil Nil Nil 10t (8s.) 
——— 
+ Tax free. $ And capital bonus of 300 per cent. § Assuming normal 
preference dividends, tt Accounts to be issued in future to July 3lst. 


(a) 15 per cent. non-cumulative preferred ordinary shares of 10s. 





if the industry’s output began to fall. The shares of 
smaller companies, we repeat, are best left to the 
specialists. Among the rest, diversification may be ad- 
vised. But even diversification would be only a safe- 
guard, tending to limit losses rather than prevent them if 
circumstances became adverse. It would be untrue to say 
that circumstances are becoming adverse in a positive 
sense; a glance at the favourable registration figures of 
recent months should reassure the pessimist on this point. 
During the present phase of prosperity, the car purchaser 
appears willing to pay a few extra pounds, and by their 
decisions to increase prices, manufacturers should be 
able to cover a considerable part—if not all—of their 
prospective increases in costs. Nevertheless, the cost- 
price relationship may present a more acute problem in 
the future. It is possible, in brief, to make out a case for 
diversified investment in carefully selected motor shares. 
It is quite another matter to credit the group with possi- 
bilities of large-scale capital appreciation at this stage. 





Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


A Stock Exchange Charter ?--The Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Share-Pushing (reviewed 
in The Economist last week) has raised, as a by-product, 
an issue normally reserved for perennial discussion by 
reputable financial journals in the dead season—namely 
the expediency of granting a charter to the London 
Stock Exchange. The Committee mentions the possi- 
bility only to reject it, on the ground that the Stock 
Exchange ‘‘ is by no means wholly in favour of being 
in any way controlled.’’ It is, in fact, nearly sixty years 
since a Royal Commission recommended, by a majority, 
that a Royal Charter should be granted, but the sugges- 
tion has remained in the dusty limbo of forgotten con- 
clusions. The case for a charter is, in itself, fairly 
obvious. The Stock LExchange—whose scope and 
importance have been greatly increased since 1878—is 
an indispensable part of the machinery of the world’s 
greatest financial centre. The status of a private club, 
with an anomalous system of dual internal control, is 
not quite consonant with the House’s dignity and re- 
sponsibilities. However its members may value “‘ the 
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glorious privilege of being independent,”’ the policy of 
those in control has been and must continue to be based 
on a progressive interpretation of the demands of public 
opinion and the requirements of public policy. By the 
same canon, even the most conservative of Stock 
Exchange members would acquiesce in a change of 
status if they were convinced that it would increase the 
usefulness of their institution. 


x . * * 


The question of a charter should, in fact, be decided 
not by sentiment but by need. Should the Stock 
Exchange (and the Provincial Stock Exchanges) be 
given a monopoly of share dealing? The Share-Pushing 
Committee’s Report. brings out one fact which has not, 
perhaps, been universally realised—that the London 
Stock Exchange with its 4,100 members, and the other 
recognised stock exchanges with their 1,365 members, 
already include the great majority, by numbers, of 
those whose profession is dealing in stocks and shares. 
The ‘‘ outside’’ stock and share dealers number, 
according to the Committee, no more than 600 to 800. 
The majority, by the Committee’s showing, do, on the 
whole, a reputable and useful business, and there would 
be only one fundamental bar to their ultimate inclusion 
as members of a chartered stock exchange—their 
facilities for advertising, which, presumably, they would 
be unwilling to relinquish. This has been the real 
rock on which efforts to secure support for a charter 
have hitherto split. Sooner or later, however, the powers 
that be will have to decide whether the abuses of the 
present system outweigh the inconvenience of an 
enforced choice between advertising by all or by none. 


* * * 


Markets and the Far East.—The City this week has 
taken a serious view of the Shanghai fighting upon the 
British interests involved in the area. Despatches suggest 
that the personnel of the public utilities, banks and large 
mercantile concerns are safe, but that losses through the 
bombardment of Chapei and the mercantile districts 
are already heavy. Many Stock Exchange observers are 
pessimistic, in view of the scale of Japanese preparations, 
but all regard the protection of British interests— 
promised in Tuesday’s official communiqué—as impera- 
tive. It is estimated that British interests are involved 
in China to the extent of some {250 millions, of which 
{200 millions consist of commercial investments. An 
appreciable part of this sum is represented by the assets 
of private houses of long standing in Shanghai and the 
East. But there are also a number of banking and 
trading concerns whose shares are listed on the London 
Stock Exchange, which have also suffered appreciably. 
The effect upon Chinese and Japanese bonds has inevit- 
ably been serious. In theory, cover for Chinese Customs 
and Salt loans may still be adequate, even on the worst 
assumptions about Shanghai, and there is a fairly wide- 
spread view that the foreign debt service of Japan is so 
small that default need never be envisaged. But such 
conclusions are barren while a state of war exists, and 
meanwhile the quotation of increased rates for certain 
classes of Japanese bills is evidence of deterioration in 
Japan’s short-term credit. Finally, the diversion of 
cargo from Shanghai to Hong Kong and other ports 
must react adversely upon shippers and shipping 
companies. 

* * * 


Effect on Prices.— Although domestic fixed-interest 
and industrial shares have tended slightly to revive after 
the first impact of the week-end news, there are few 
signs of recovery among the Sino-Japanese securities 
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immediately affected. In the following: table we compare 
the prices of such securities at the beginning of the year, 
immediately before the Peiping incidents, and at 
successive stages of the Shanghai hostilities :-— 
, j ; ‘all 
Jee Ae ASS trom 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 July8 
Chinese Bonds 


PRONE wnccnnsvertecengpes 102 105 92 894 924 12) 

5%, 4912 .............4- 83 95; 80 734 70 24} 

Pukow Rly., 1908 ... 554 78 59 50 45 33 

Nanking Rly. ......... 744 903 67 60 50 404 
Japanese Bonds 

OG; TIF scocccvenssscs. 783 833 724 673 60} 23} 

54%, 2080 ............... 8ljx 86 73 703 654 203 


eens 110} 118 110} 1013 98 20 


Chartered Bank of 
India, A. & China... 15} 15% 4% 13} 133 1 ye 


British American a 
63ix 6; 6) Sit 86% 33 


Tobacco —.... sees sees 

During the first half of the year, China’s credit rating 
was helped by evidence of greater national consolidation, 
and by her readiness to settle debt problems in a reason- 
able way. Further financial assistance had been afforded 
her for railway construction, and the possibility of a 
large loan was being canvassed at the moment when 
hostilities broke out. The extent of the subsequent 
decline in the railway bonds reflects the market's estimate 
of their vulnerability to war damage, in the widest 
sense of the term. Meanwhile, the market can find no 
answer to the question why Japan, with her vulnerable 
finances, has chosen war rather than peaceful penetration. 
Acting on the only possible inference, it has continued 
to mark down Japanese bonds. 


x * * 


Tithe Stock.— A stranger, in a garb of clerical 
cut, was introduced to the gilt-edged market of the Stock 
Exchange this week. The nomenclature of many gilt- 
edged stocks bears picturesque testimony to their origin. 
‘“ Consols,’’ War Loan, and Victory Bonds are samples 
—not to mention less familiar securities like Egyptian 
Government Guaranteed Loan, Irish Free State Land 
Bonds, and Turkish Guaranteed Loan, which dwell 
below the line dividing the Treasury’s own children 
from its adopted family. On this occasion the powers 
have chosen a rather colourless title (3 per cent. Re- 
demption Stock 1986/96) for their latest child. The stock 
has been created, under the Tithe Act of 1936, to pro- 
vide compensation for the extinction of tithe rent charge. 
The first ‘‘ quotation ’’ for the new stock appeared 
in last Wednesday’s Supplementary List, but no deal- 
ings were effected and the market had difficulty in 
finding a basis for an official price. The closest parallel 
to the new stock is offered by 3 per cent. Local Loans 
stock, but the latter has no fixed redemption date, 
whereas Tithe Stock has a long but closely defined life, 
and carries a sinking fund from 1942 onwards. Its dura- 
tion, on the other hand, is considerably longer than the 
many British corporation redeemable loans which bear 
interest at 3 per cent. Perhaps the closest parallel of 
all is Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent. ‘“‘A”’ 
stock, whose final redemption date is 2003. 


* * * 


The upshot of Wednesday’s cogitations was an 


initial ‘‘ nominal quotation’’ for the newcomer of 


86-88, against 85-86 for Local Loans (which include 
about tos. less accrued interest), and 86-89 for Metro- 
politan Water Board ‘‘ A.’’ Dealings were recorded on 
Thursday on the basis of 8748. Whether the new security 
will have a really active market is doubtful. It will 
be placed, from the outset, in what are technically 
called *‘ strong hands ’’; for the greater part of it will 
go to Queen Anne’s Bounty and to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and the remainder to the Welsh Church 
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Commissioners, universities, colleges, churches, and 
other owners of other lay tithe rent charge. No part 
will be issued directly to individual incumbents or 
ecclesiastical corporations. Possibly this condition may 
not be wholly displeasing to the members of a recent 
Board of Trade Departmental Committee. 


* * *” 


Wall Street Outlook.—By last week-end Wall 
Street’s two-month recovery had brought prices within 
sight of the peak touched early in the year. This week 
prices have drifted steadily downward. It seems gener- 
ally agreed, at least outside New York, that the indus- 
trial prospect in America would justify greater confi- 
dence than Wall Street has demonstrated. The market 
has been dominated by fear of Washington and by the 
firm hand of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Consequently, the difficulties which now confront the 
President have encouraged professional operators, who 
await anxiously the adjournment of Congress. The 
hand of the S.E.C. is not so easily avoided. The annual 
report of the New York Stock Exchange attacks 
restrictions on the ground that they reduce the volume 
of business and affect liquidity. New charges are being 
suggested to compensate for the shrinkage of business. 
It is doubtful if protests against the operations of the 
S.E.C. will have much effect, and the British investor 
would do well to assume that regulation will continue 
along its present lines. While the economic prospect in 
America may seem better to the British investor than 
it appears to Wall Street, a special obstacle may be 
ahead for the outsider in the shape of higher taxes. The 
Special Joint Congressional Tax Committee recom- 
mended that both normal and sur-taxes should be levied 
on non-resident aliens with incomes of over $21,600, 
who were to be required to file income tax returns. 
Above this income the rate of taxation on American 
schedules would exceed the ro per cent. withholding iax 
now in force. The House Ways and Means Committee 
has reported favourably on a bill which follows the 
joint tax committee’s proposals, and this tax bill may 
possibly be passed by both chambers before the adjourn- 
ment. But it should not be taken as the last word in 
the matter, since the necessary sting to the bill is lacking. 
Mr Marriner S. Eccles had proposed that the withhold- 
ing tax should be raised to around 25 per cent. io 
compel non-resident aliens to file returns. The bill, as 
now proposed, does not include this essential element, 
and if, as is highly probable, aliens continue to ignore 
the present taxes, as they did in the past, further steps 
may be taken by the Administration to tighten up 
control. But this is not a development which need be 
anticipated in the near future. 


* * * 


Are Shipping Shares Too High ?—There has been 
appreciable profit-taking in shipping shares in the past 
fortnight. The two Realisation issues, after touching 
55s. 6d. for E.D. and 54s. 6d. for R.M., are now quoted 
at the common level of 52s. P. and O. deferred reached 
34s. 14d., and has reacted to 31s. 6d., but Royal Mail 
Lines and Furness Withy have held their position more 
successfully. Undoubtedly, technical considerations have 
contributed to the decline, for the advance was too hot 
to last. But some quarters in close touch with the 
industry appear to be doubtful whether present levels 
are themselves justified in relation to probable dividend 
expectations. The course of shipping freights in recent 
months has not been conclusive on the point, although 
conditions of boom are being experienced in certain 
markets. With the growth of British exports—pal- 
ticularly of coal—more remunerative outward cargoes 
may well be secured. But such considerations apply 
mainly to the tramp companies. The cargo liner concerns 
experience smaller fluctuationsin depression and recovery. 
To measure the share prospects of such companies solely 
by reference to published freight rates is to exaggerate 
their prospective share in the improvement of the 
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industry. Further, their costs under the headings of 
wages, bunkers and stores, have significantly increased. 
There has, indeed, been a certain over-eagerness to 
discount increased future dividends, but this is no 
guarantee that the market’s appetite will not again 
revive. The forthcoming distribution of the Union-Castle 
ordinary stock by the two Realisation companies may 
provide a test for the bulls, who hold that in due course 
the stock will command an appreciably higher price 
than the 27s. 6d. per {1 indicated by the present 
quotations for the Realisation issues. The test of a higher 
price will come later still. 


* * * 


Cotton Share Prospects.—The past few days 
have produced further information which provides the 
basis for a revised view regarding the situation of the 
cotton textile trades. Two important companies have 
published encouraging results. Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
(whose accounts were discussed in The Economist a 
fortnight ago) showed an advance in net profits, from 
{155,000 to £205,000. This week, Calico Printers 
announced a net profit of {116,174, against a net loss 
for the year to June, 1936, of £47,247. The profit does 
not cover a full year’s preference dividend (which 
requires £150,805), but a _ half-year’s dividend to 
December, 1935, is to be paid, and the credit balance 
of {83,351 is almost doubled. Although the ordinary 
shareholders are still some way from receiving divi- 
dends, the results of the company are of particular 
interest, since they reveal the big advance made last 
year in the exporting branch of the industry, which 
had hitherto tended to lag behind. The total value of 
cotton manufactures of all kinds exported in the first 
seven months of the year, according to the latest 
returns, rose to £40,722,000, an increase of £5,455,000, 
or 15.5 per cent. over the same period of 1936, which 
had been rather less favourable than 1935. Nor do the 
latest statistics bear out the common assertion that 
the greatest gains have been made, not by piece-goods, 
but by yarns. The reverse is true of the latest 
figures. The immediate future, however, depends 
largely upon the possibility of a further expansion of 
exports, and this, in turn, is associated with the general 
trend of prices for primary commodities. War in the 
Far East may provide adventitious benefit for Lanca- 
shire. At present, unemployment in the industry 
slightly exceeds 10 per cent. after a continuous fall for 
some months, and a further decline, which would 
reduce the percentage below the national average, is 
not unlikely, if and when the present uncertainties are 
removed. From the point of view of profits, however, 
another factor enters: the break in cotton prices after 
the publication of the biggest United States crop esti- 
mates since 1932. This may entail some appreciable 
inventory losses for concerns which hold large stocks. 
Investors should continue to confine their speculative 
interests to the large spinning concerns and to the 
defaulted preference shares whose prospects are 
improving. 


* * * 


Simms Motor Units Scheme.—In 1935, this con- 
cern earned its first net profit—of £6,252—since 1930 
before writing off {11,998 for development of new pro- 
ducts. Last year a net loss of £701 was recorded after 
providing {12,000 for the same purpose. No dividend on 
the {100,000 74 per cent. preference shares has been paid 
since 1931, and no ordinary dividend since an interim of 
2} per cent. was distributed in 1930. In view of the exis- 
tence of an accumulated debit balance of £59,092 and of 
qualifications on the accounts regarding the value of 
fixed assets, a reconstruction scheme has been indicated 
for some time. It may be doubted, however, if the pro- 
spective earnings outlook is sufficiently clear at the 
moment to justify irrevocable capital charges on the lines 
now proposed to shareholders. Altogether some £109,057 
is to be written off fixed assets and goodwill, and the total 
S Taised to £168,750 by the inclusion of the debit balance. 
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The ordinary share capital, accordingly, will be written 
down by this amount to £81,250. Preference shareholders 
are asked to sacrifice claims to £37,500 of dividends, and 
to consent to a permanent reduction in their dividend 
rate from 7} per cent. to 5 per cent. In return they will 
receive 75,000 5s. ordinary shares out of 325,000 shares 


to be issued. This might well have been offered as equit-- 


able compensation for the cancellation of dividend 
arrears, but as a return for the partial abandonment 
of preferential rights in perpetuity it appears 
wholly inadequate. It would imply that net profits of 
£15,000 approximately would be required to provide the 
cash return to which preference holders are at present 
entitled on earnings of £7,500—and this on the assump- 
tion that profits were fully divided. It is no part of the 
duty of preference shareholders to make sacrifices whose 
results inure wholly or mainly to ordinary shareholders. 
Circumstances suggest, on the whole, the expediency of 
postponement and presentation of a revised scheme when 
the earnings prospect is clearer. 


* * * 





Henry Briggs Son and Company.—Although 
sharp recoveries in coal-mining earnings have been fre- 
quent this year, the 60 per cent. rise in profits of this 
West Yorkshire colliery company is one of the most 
satisfactory improvements recently announced. Before 
the first signs of recovery in 1935-36, profits had varied 
within a comparatively narrow range for six years. This 
stability may have been only superficial, since total 
profits throughout exceeded ordinary dividends by only 
a trifling margin. More recent earnings are shown in the 
following table. Although the report brings good tidings, 
it is by no means expansive upon details of revenue and 
expenditure. Profits are analysed on the following page. 
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Years ended June 30 
1935 1936 1937 
£ f £ 
PIG aiccsccacecssasccésceaces 52,607 65,143 103,271 
Directors’ fees ............ 1,694 1,672 1,450 
Ordinary shares— 
BNI. ivcgeresecenyaree 50,913 63,471 101,821 
PRE > Macnicivniocccvtscics 49,181 49,181 65,575 
Barmed MW. ccoscsecsees 7-8 10-4 17-4 
NE  cccncicersmntevens 74 7+ 10 


Investment depreciation — 10,000 10,000 
Overpaid mine rents...... 2,000 oi 8,000 
Reserve account ......... has 5,000 20,000 


Carry forward ............ 48,988 48,278 46,524 


The directors underline their warning regarding the 
possible future effects of rising costs by treating the in- 
crease in dividend as a cash bonus. The main feature of 
the accounts, however, is the much wider margin be- 
tween earnings and distribution. A reserve for overpaid 
mine rents is revived with an allocation of £8,000 (against 
£2,000 in 1934-35); the allocation of {20,000 to reserve 
(making a total of £150,000) represents four times the 
previous year’s provision; and {10,000 is again set aside 
for the depreciation of investments. These stand in the 
balance sheet at £406,871, or nearly 24 per cent. of all 
assets. The nature and value of these investments is of 
some relevance to the liquid position, which, if the 
investments are omitted, again shows an excess of current 
liabilities. This situation, however, is but an imperfect 
guide to the liquidity of the company for trading pur- 
poses, for current liabilities include debts owing by the 
company and an unknown amount of credit balances. 
The more important changes in the balance sheet include 
an increase from {34,000 to {62,000 in stock, and from 
£59,000 to £137,000 in cash. The latest accounts, coupled 
with the maintenance of a 7} per cent. dividend through- 
out a series of difficult years, are a good augury for the 
near future. The {1 shares are only available on the 
Yorkshire Stock Exchanges. 


* * * 


Store Dividends and Prospects.—Within the past 
fortnight seven London department stores have declared 
interim dividends—in six cases at the same rate as a 
year ago. The fact that there have been few changes is 
not significant by itself, but it invites shareholders to 
review prospects for the complete year. Harrods and 
their subsidiary, Dickins & Jones, with a progressive 
profits record in recent years, are each paying 5 per 
cent. D. H. Evans also pay 5 per cent., which com- 
pares with 15 per cent. on a capital since increased by 
a bonus of almost 200 per cent. Both this business, and 
that of John Barker, who repeat a 5 per cent. dividend, 
have been affected latterly by rebuilding operations, 
which may increase profitability in the long run, though 
investors have often been reminded that improvement 
in amenities is sometimes necessary to preserve an exist- 
ing position. The repetition of a 10 per cent. interim 
payment by William Whiteley is even less of a pointer 
than the other distributions, since the Selfridge & Co. 
guarantee of an annual dividend of 25 per cent. has 
not yet expired. Whiteley’s, however, have been able 
to earn a gradually increasing proportion of this dis- 
tribution. Another store that has been paying the same 
dividend throughout a number of years is Frederick 
Gorringe, which declares the usual 3} per cent. interim 
payment. The recent consolidation of the finances of 
Peter Robinson is followed by a resumption of interim 
dividends, with a payment of 1 per cent. It is to 
general considerations, however, rather than to recent 
dividend announcements that the shareholder must 
appeal for an interpretation of this apparent stability. 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
Le Touquet 
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The theme of rising costs, which throughout this year 
has been continually stressed by company chairmen, 
was not prominent in the speeches of department store 
chairmen earlier this year, although. Mr Purkington, 
at the Frederick Gorringe meeting, spoke of increases 
in certain indirect expenses. A store whose wares cover 
a vast range of prices is less handicapped in readjustin 
selling prices than a dealer in a single commodity. But 
it is a matter of observation that selling prices in 
department stores are rising, and this suggests that store 
companies are not escaping the common experience. The 
outlook for the ordinary shareholder is therefore highly 
dependent on the ability of the stores to increase their 
turnover. Judging from the Retail Distributors’ Associa- 
tion’s index of retail trade activity there are reasonable 
prospects of a moderate increase in the volume of trade, 
though it is impossible to separate growing turnover 
from increasing prices. From February to June the 
average index of total sales for Great Britain was 121 
against 112 in 1936—a satisfactory increase of 8.2 per 
cent. For Central London, however, the increase was 
only 7 per cent. Taking May alone, the discrepancy 
between London and the country as a whole is very 
pronounced, the improvement over 1936 being 34 per 
cent. against 13} per cent. respectively. The bus strike 
appears to have offset the benefits of the Coronation, 
although it seems that a certain amount of lost ground 
was made up in June. Owing to the importance of 
Christmas trading for London stores, there is perhaps 
some room for a modest increase in profits for the current 
year, but in view of the possibility of ‘‘ consumers’ re- 
sistance ’’ to sharp price increases, investors should not 
take larger earnings for granted. 


* * * 


Greyhound Racing Shares.—In the table below 
we give details of the earnings and dividends of five 
greyhound racing concerns. It will be remembered that, 
under the Betting and Lotteries Act of 1934, 108 days 
of racing were permitted, and the companies were 
allowed to deduct 6 per cent. of the totalisator pool for 
expenses. Before the Act came into force the “ Tote”’ 
had been illegal for some months, following a legal 
decision, and much uncertainty existed whether the 
popularity of the sport would be renewed. The actual 
consequences in the two following years are graphically 
shown in the companies’ results :— 


| | 























1934 1935 | 1936 
Description of | ee a klk | ia 
Share Price, 
Earned| Paid | Earned} Paid | Earned} Paid | Aug. 18 
% % % % % % 
i 
Albion Greyhounds® : | 
5s. ordinary............ 22-5 | 26-0 | 27-5 | 36-8 | 35 | 20/ 
ls. deferred............ 22-12) 53:5 66-37| 148-5 | 132-75| 13/9 
Clapton Stadium : 
4 ERS: 10 22-4 20 41-6 | 35 | 256 
Glasgow Albion Racing 
10% non-cum. ord, 5s.) 16:2+| 14-93) 15-7 15:55] 24-3 | 21-1 | 11/3 
Is. deferred............ 40 48-6 | 45 |ams-7 | 90) | 11/3 
Greyhound Racing As- | 
sociation Trust : 
8% part. pref. £1 shs. 8-0 9-6 | 8-84 12-6 | 10-5 | 30/6 
Is. ordinary............ Nil | 19-4 | 10 55-6 | 90 | 63 
South London Grey- 
und®* : | 
10% non-cum. prefd. ae 
hk: ebanaunenntmendook 11-9 15°45 13-75| 31-9 20-0§ | 15 : 
Is. deferred............ 15-0 | 44-3 | 30 175-1 | 80-0§| 126 














* Years from May 31. ¢t Years from February 28. + 54 weeks. 

§ Capital bonus of 100 per cent. on deferred and 25 per cent. on preferred. 

** Years from September 30. 
In every case, earnings have increased at a very rapid 
rate. Expressed as percentages on the rather eccentric 
equity capitalisations of the companies, earnings have 
now attained fantastic proportions. The South London 
Greyhound 1s. deferred shares, for instance, are S0 
highly “‘ geared ’’ that earnings were equivalent to 175 
per cent. last year. It is clear that the 6 per cent. expenses 
deduction has enabled the companies to derive substan- 
tial profits from the immense and increasing popularity 
of the sport. Since it can only be reduced by new legisla- 
tion—which seems unlikely at present—the only threats 
to profits would come from an extension in the number 
of licences granted (which was scarcely envisaged in the 
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Act) from a withdrawal of licences when they come up 
for renewal in 1940 (which would be criticised as an 
arbitrary measure) or from a reduction of patronage 
for economic reasons. In effect, competition has been 
restricted by law, and unless fashion changes or incomes 
fall, shareholders appear to possess an interest in a 
highly protected industry. But they must also recognise 
the speculative nature of their shares, particularly in 
relation to any recession in trade. 


* * co 


Broken Hill Proprietary—The increased _pros- 
perity of this Australian undertaking is indicated in a 
cabled summary of the annual report. In October 
last year an issue of 1,482,660 shares was made 
to shareholders at 30s., to finance a comprehensive 
scheme of expansion at the company’s iron and steel 
works in New South Wales. In their summarised report 
for the past financial year, the directors state that all 
departments were fully occupied and that production 
reached a new record. The increase is most impressive 
for steel, 783,140 tons being produced during the year, 
some 199,860 tons more than in 1935-36. Production of 
pig iron rose by 62,080 tons to 669,530 tons. From the 
properties at Broken Hill, where mining was resumed 
towards the end of the previous financial year, nearly 
100,000 tons of ore were extracted. It may also be 
assumed that the company derived increased revenue 
under various miscellaneous headings. After providing 
{670,800, as against £615,050, for depreciation, a net 
profit of {1,183,170 is shown, which is {£332,810 
higher than for the previous year. The dividend rate 
is unchanged, but a substantially larger amount of 
capital now ranks. For complete particulars of the year’s 
results investors must await the annual report. On the 
basis of dividends at the rate of 1s. 3d. per half- 
year, the indicated yield is approximately 4 per cent., 
which discounts increased payments in the future. 


Company Results of the Week.—Seven additional 
reports are analysed on page 407 of this issue in our 
usual table. Two Ind Coope subsidiaries, Alton and 
Company and Strettons Derby Brewery, maintain their 
ordinary dividends. The first concern, however, shows 
an appreciable reduction in net profits for the past year. 
Precise comparison of the profits of Ismay Industries is 
difficult, since the previous profits related to a period of 
approximately 144 months, In certain respects, however, 
the net profit of {52,384 is disappointing, for by far the 
greatest contribution to total income is still made by the 
company’s lighting interests. The newer sections of the 
concern, owing to delays in building and production 
arrangements, have yet to provide an adequate return. 
The reduction in the dividend from fo per cent. to 6 per 
cent. was somewhat greater than the market had 
expected. The report of Tyne-Tees Steam Shipping 
shows a satisfactory expansion of profits from £41,484 
to £48,720, the dividend being maintained at 5 per 
cent. Wilson Bros. Bobbin and Merchants’ Warehousing 
profits are slightly reduced. Declaring an interim 
dividend of 8 per cent., compared with 6 per cent. a 
year ago, the directors of General Refractories announce 
that sales have increased by over 50 per cent. and that 
trading profits are substantially in advance of those of 
the corresponding period last year, having increased by 
40 per cent. during the second three months. A 
consolidated statement as at March 31st will be dis- 
tributed with the dividend warrants. Increased profits 
are announced by Wardle and Davenport. Net 
earnings amount to £20,290 compared with £16,606, 
but the payment of a final dividend of 2} per cent. 
tax free maintains the total distribution at 4 
per cent. The announcement of a dividend on Cable 
and Wireless (Holding) 5} per cent. preference stock 
for the half-year to June is the first interim payment 
since 1931. 
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THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET; AUGUST 24 ACCOUNT: AUGUST 26 


Not since the “‘ Sanctions crisis "’ of September, 1935, has the 
market taken so seriously to heart the threat of undeclared 
war. The bombardment of Shanghai, however, has been 
received with greater dismay in the City owing to the proxi- 
mate nature of the British interests involved. The tale of 
destruction itself is sufficient to give the market pause, but 
the larger considerations regarding the future modus vivendi of 
the Powers in the Far East are no less discouraging. Coming 
so quickly after an abortive attempt by the professional bulls 
to get prices moving again, the effect of hostilities has been the 
more disturbing. The impact was felt with greatest force in 
the Sino-Japanese bond market, and upon shares of trading 
banks and other concerns directly involved. The falls are 
recorded on page 394 of this issue. 


For the rest, the general trend has been featureless. There 
is some evidence of country support for War Loan at a fraction 
over par, but buying has been modest. It can be said of the 
gilt-edged market that mid-week conditions were relatively 
firm, but the market was not decisively tested, owing to the 
paucity of business. The Essex scrip touched par momentarily 
on Wednesday, Chinese Customs loans attracted speculative 
purchases on Wednesday, after severe falls earlier, on the 
argument that their cover would not be seriously impaired. 
But Japanese issues remained depressed. The adverse coffee 
situation acted as a further depressing influence on Brazilian 
issues, the Funding Loans being particularly affected. 


Home rail stocks were neglected pending the acceptance 
of the wages adjudication by the Unions, and the traffics were 
not to the market’s liking. Persistent small selling depressed 
prices, both for equity and prior charge stocks. London 
Transport “‘C”’ stock was affected by the traffic return, and 
Argentine rails remained dull. 


The industrial market showed some tendency towards 
steadiness in mid-week, although the general effect upon the 
lower level of prices was almost negligible. There was no 
appreciable selling pressure at any time during the week, but 
investors refused to commit themselves further until the 
political outlook became clearer. Iron and steel shares showed 
small movements, and the trans-Atlantic group received no 
decisive impetus from Wall Street. Among Far Eastern shares, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation suffered most 
(being quoted as low as 90 at one time on Tuesday) followed 
by Chartered Bank of India and British American Tobacco. 
Electrical equipment, motor and aircraft shares remained 
irregular, even in mid-week, when the rest of the market 
tended if anything to improve slightly. 

Marks and Spencer recovered, after a rather indifferent 
market performance recently, while textile shares were assisted 
by the Calico Printers results (discussed on page 395). Brewery 
shares received no provincial support and a considerable 
amount of profit-taking produced a succession of losses among 
shipping shares. Newspaper shares were uneasy and irregular. 
The miscellaneous leaders improved somewhat on Wednesday, 
after a series of appreciable falls. Building shares remained 
out of favour, on the July figures. 

A sharp fall in Mexican Eagle to little over 11s. was the 
feature of a poor week in the oil share market. The threat 
that the company might have to abandon its Mexican interests 
came as a shock to the market, and despite speculative covering, 
the opening level was not regained. Hopes of a settlement of 
the strike were abandoned since the parties have reached 
deadlock. Kern River also fluctuated widely, on a succession 
of rumours. ’ 


The firmness at the Mincing Lane sales assisted tea shares, 
but buying remained selective, and only affected the Indian 
Shares. In the rubber share market, the wheels almost stopped, 


and quotable movements in prices could be counted on the 
hand. 


_ The mining markets commenced in dull style, but a moderate 
improvement- was recorded as the week progressed. Most of 
the business was concentrated upon the developing mines, 
with some investment support for dividend payers. Australian 
and West African mines remained disappointing. Diamond 
shares, however, were again active, and the Rhodesian copper 
issues returned to life in mid-week. Beralt and Mawchi 
provided features in the base metal group on the rise in wolfram. 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 


| Aug. 12 | Aug. 18 | Aug. 16 Aug. 17 | Aug. 18. Aug. 19 
, Aug. 
Approximate total of bar- eno 


gains recorded in S.E. List 6,565 6,390 6,745 6,995 | 6510] 6.265 
Corresponding day 1936 ...... 8,692 | 8,576) 9,395 | 7,862) 81251] s'259 
Securtty MOVEMENTS _— 
Index of 30 Ordinary Shares 
gly 1, 1935<100)......... 114°5 114-2 113-7 112-9} 113-1] 113-9 
Index of 20 Fixed Interest 
Securities (1928== 100)...... 127-2 127-1 126-9 126-8 126-8 126-7 


aN eo 
Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov. 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb, 10). 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. 23), ‘ 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 (Jan. 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan. 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 108-6 (July 5); Fixed Interest 126-5 (Feb. 28), 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The reactionary tendency of markets is illustrated by a fal] 
in the Actuaries’ Index of 177 industrial shares to 83-8 this 
week, compared with 84-5 last week, and 82-6 a month ago 
(December 31, 1928 = 100). The corresponding yields are 
4-34, 4-30 and 4-39 per cent. A selection of component 
indices which have fallen is given below :— 

Dictiehasiihdi AMAR 








Prices | rons 0 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (% 
Group i ! oe 
(and No. of Securities) Month Last This Month | Last | This 
ago week week ago week | week 
(July 20) }(Aug. 10)|(Aug. 17)|/(July 20)| (Aug. 10)|(Aug, 17) 
| i 
eh OFF viii soy Rate bens Sesdees 120-6 125-2 123-0 3°75 | 3-60 | 3-67 
Iron and steel (12) ............ 74-9 79°7 78-6 5-07 4:83 | 4-9) 
OI (5) ceeseccceseseeescecceceeee | 96°4 | 99-3 | 96-1 | 6-67 | 6-47 | 6-70 
Home rails (4) —........200000s 78:7 81-4 79-4 2-72 2-76 | 2-83 
INE GO)... onvcessaneneserse 25-3 27-0 25-9 1:76 1-61 1-67 
Breweries and distill. (21) ... | 144-1 | 147-4 | 146-4 | 4-44 | 4-27 | 4-39 
Miscellaneous (58) ......... 74:1 75-9 74:9 4°50 4°43 | 4°50 








NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


At the end of last week, prices of industrial issues on Wall 
Street were reaching towards the peak touched in the second 
week of March. Steels, motors, and farm implement shares were 
prominent in a rise whose mainspring seemed to be enthusiasm 
over the troubles being experienced by the President with 
Congress. This week there has been a general decline, with 
farm implement and merchandising issues alone withstanding 
depression. The war in China was disturbing, and there was a 
decline in steel-mill activity. Congress was still in session, and 
Senator Black, a prominent new-dealer, was confirmed in his 
appointment to the Supreme Court. Oils and coppers, which 
have been well supported recently, moved downward, railroad 
shares lost some of the gains they had made on the more 
optimistic labour position, and industrials were generally 
uninteresting. On the bond market, all issues associated with 
Japan and China were adversely affected by the war. Jron Age 
estimates steel mill activity for the current week at 83 per cent. 
of capacity, against 84-5 per cent. for last week, but is optimis- 
tic to the extent that the volume of new business is increasing, 
and new orders from the automobile industry may reverse 
the present shrinking trend of orders on the books. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 


1936 1937 





ae Be- 
ae TE ginning|Aug. 4,)Aug.11, Aug. 18, 
Lowest | Highest Lowest | Highest of Year| 1937 1937 1937 





Apr. sajniow. 10} June oe pine. 10} 1937 





347 Industrials ... |112-7 [145-9 |190-2 [155-7 [143-2 [144-3 [144-6 (144-4 
32 Rails ............ 42-8 | 60-2(b)| 49-8(d)| 64-5(f)| 54-6 | 52-0 | 51-4 | 506 
40 Utilities ......... 91-2 tito 89-3 |116-4(¢)| 111-7 98-6 97:6 | 96°9 

















Total, 419 Stocks | 97-7 |125-4 |110-4 {132-4 [129-5 [121-5 [121-5 121-0, 
Average yield* ... | 4-50%%| 2-65%| 4-46%| 3-20%| 3+53',| 3°96%| 4°09% #°'/° 
High (c)|Low (a)| High | Low (s) 
| - 
* 50 Industrial Common Stocks. (a) April 8th. (b) Oct. 14th. (c) December 23rd. 
(d) June 30th. (e) December 2nd. (f) March 17th. (s) February 10th. (¢) January 15th. 


DAILY AVERAGE oF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 =100) 


Higbest* Aug. 17 | Aug. 18 





Lowestt| Aug. 11 | Aug. 12 | Aug taj Aug- 14 | Av. 16 
180-3 | 147°4 166-5 | 167-5 | 169-2 | 169°7 | 1683 | 167°4 | 166°0 


ent cc aa i Ee 
* March 6th. + June 16th. 


TotTaL DEaLincs In New YORK 

















_ 7 8 
Aug. 12 | Aug. 13 | Ave. | Aug. 16 | Aug. 17 | Avg! 
o- Ex a. — 660 | 700 
ares (No, .) 790 1,040 470 620 5 
Bonds (Thous.$)... | 6,570 7,770 3,180 5,120 5,320 - 
Curb— 221 
Shares (Thous.) ... 170 262 116 188 209 





initia a I a I a es AO pene 
* Two-hour session. 


At 
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1, Rails 
Atchison 
Balt. an‘ 
B.M.T. 
Can. Pac 
Ches. an 
Gt. Ntbr 
Illinois ¢ 
N.Y. Cer 
Nor. Pac 
Pennsy! 
Souther! 
Southert 
Union P 
Greyhou 


2. Utilit 

Comm 
Am. Wa 
C’wealtt 
(Cons. C 

now ( 
Col. Ga 
Elec. Be 
Nat. Pw 
North A 
Pac. Ga 
Pac. Lig 
Pub. Se 
Stan. G: 
United | 
United | 
Am. Te! 
Int. Tel 








1. Rails & Transport 


Nor. Pac. ....2+ess000 
Pennsylvania R.R. .. 


Southern Pac. ...... 


2, Utilities and 
Communications 
Am. Waterworks ... 
C’wealth & S’thern 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) 

now Cons. Edison 
Col. Gas & Electric 
Elec. Bond & Share 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. ... 
North American ... 
Pac. Gas & Electric 
Pac. Lighting ...... 
Pub. Service N.J.... 
Stan. Gas & Elec. ... 
United Corp. ......+++ 
United Gas Imp. ... 
Am. Tel. & Tel. ... 
Int. Tel. and Tel. ... 
Western Union ...... 


3. Extractive and 
Metal Industries 
Am. Rolling Mills ... 
Beth. Steel xd ...... 
Beth. Steel Pref. xd 


Patifio Mines ......... 
Texas Gulf Sulph.... 
US. Smelt...........2. 
Vanadium Corp. ... 
Atlantic Refining ... 
Phillips Petioleum... 
Shell Union ......... 
Shell Union Pref. ... 
Socony Vacuum 

Stand. Oil Calif. 
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Scotland’s 
Edinburgh and Dundee. 


North Hillington is situated on the out- 
skirts of Glasgow. Manufacturers at North 
Hillington therefore will be within easy reach 
of the most distant part of the Scottish 
mass market and in the centre of its most 
densely populated section. 
North Hillington is a strategic distribution 
point to Northern England, Northern Ireland 
and indeed to all the world. 


SCOUTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES LID. 
41 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW C.| 


three 


4. Manufacturing 


w& 


General Motors ... 
Hudson Motor Car 
Murra a 
Nash Kelvinator .. 
Packard MotorCar 
Bendix ee 

Boeing ane... 
Douglas Abend 

United Aircraft ... 
Air Reduction ... 


Allis Chalmers .., 
General Electric... 
Westinghouse...... 
American Can. .., 


Intntl. Harvester 

Johns Manville ... 
Am. Radiator .., 
Corn Products .., 
J. I. Case and Co, 
Glidden ............ 
Gen. Am. Transpt. 
Allied Mills ...... 
Celanese of Amer. 
Ind. Rayon New .. 
Colgate Palmolive 
Eastman Kodak 
Gillette ............ 


LOOWS 20.0.0... 000000 

20th Century Fox 

5. Retail Trade and 

is Food 
ontgomery Ward 
» C. Tenney Co. 


Gen. Foods ...... 
Kroger Grocery ... 
Nat. Biscuit ...... 
Nat. Dairy ......... 
Standard Brands.. 
Am. Tobacco B. 


Reynolds Tob. B.x 
National Distillers 
Schenley Distillers 
6. Finance 

Commercial Credit 
Atlas Corp. ...... 
Com. Invest. Trust 
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THE SCOTTISH 


In addition, 
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Establish your factory — at 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATE 
NORTH HILLINGTON 


Nearly go per cent. of the population of 
Scotland lives inside the area covered by the 
Scottish Industrial Belt. 
from the Ayrshire coast on the West to the 
Fifeshire coast on the East and contains 
largest cities—Glasgow, 


This belt extends 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
National Savings Certificates Net Sales, Week ended August 14, 1937: Dr. £150,000 
Nominal New 


Capital Conversions Money 

Sahm. § : ‘ 
To Shareholders only... te OER 121,250 ¥ 611,562 
y Stock Exchange Introduction... 1,959,406 551.374 1,589,979 
By Permission to Deal .......................... 102,091 aoe '329'371 


Total Capital Raised— 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Total offered for Subscription— 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1937 (New Basis) ++» 405,997,474 357,323,579 | Whole Year wee Basis) — 
1937 (Old Basis) pweae 253,078,960 207,477,544 1936... 642,017,245 494,139,765 
1936 (New Basis)... 323,500,841 229,307,864 1935... 698,313,125 357,525,440 
1936 (Old Basis)..... 216,264,329 123,880,242 | Whole Year (Old Basis) — 

January 1 to date (Old Basis)— 1936... 402,470,003 255,570,993 
BENET wcecsaspenisaubate 247,335,299 122,352,226 1935... 548,351,393 236,147,637 
SI: schsdiesenenecdiia 288,579,794 114,057,056 1934... 410,980,300 169,108,700 

on 281,630,013 1933... 467,921,500 244,780,500 
1928... 683,000,056 369,058,073 


Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


British Empire 
United (excluding Foreign 
Kingdom United Kingdom) Countries Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ 
1937 (New Basis) ...... 303,145,607 50,919,613 3,258,359 357,323,579 
1937 (Old Basis)......... 189,712,046 16,272,998 1,492,500 207,477,544 


Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 


Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 

January 1 to date— £ £ 

1937 (New Basis) ...... 163,750,425 25,772,436 167,800,718 357,323,579 

1937 (Old Basis)......... 148,036,092 16,024,954 43,416,498 207,477,544 

1936 (New Basis) ...... 78,729,762 28,926,504 121,651,598 229,307 ,864 

1936 (Old Basis)......... 62,827,798 14,492,182 46,560,262 123,880,242 
Whole Year (Old Basis) — 

Pe cvnesnicecuslinncepsered 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 

Pes ccpsinaitersesiaiinbed 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 

Se ecssscascatndevciuitinns 102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 169,108,700 

Pe iccshecddegahtnnobieres 167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 

pensntinveinuserdihesse 160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 
Whole Year (New Basis) — 

Dee dccsnnevccovenchisenese 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 357,525,440 

i sckenarnsiedagnansienes 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


3 per cent. Redemption Stock 1986-96. — Issued under 
Tithe Act of 1936 and charged on consolidated fund of the U.K.; 
a trustee stock. Redeemable October, 1996 (by half-yearly sinking 
fund commencing 1942), or from 1986 on notice at par. To be 
issued from time to time for compensation for tithe rentcharge; 
amounts published half-yearly, April and October Ist. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd.—Particulars relating to £950,000 4 per 
cent. Ist mortgage debenture stock. No further or pari passu 
charges to be made; redeemable at par by annual drawings, by 


(Continued on page 402) 


There are excellent transport facilities by 
air, river, road and rail. Skilled labour is 


plentiful. 





FACTORIES—WITH ALL SERVICES 


The rents are low as the company does not 
operate for profit. A factory can be leased, 
There is ample room for expansion of growing 
businesses. Factories are heated by the 
estate. Process steam is supplied if required. 
Every factory possesses a walled yard space 
at no extra cost. Insurance and upkeep of 
factories and upkeep of roads are paid by the 


estate. 


For full information and particulars apply to 
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in calculating yields of fixed interest stocks quoted below allowance is m 
are definitely redeemable at a certain date the To includes any profit or 
taken when the stock stands at a discount an 

Gvidente, account ame taken of any enhancement or reduction of interim 





“LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS — 


ade for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate, 
loss on redemption ; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of 
by referen: 
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he earliest date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated 
dividends. Allowance is mete for ecerued dividends in calculating the yield on “ 






































Where stocks 
repayment is 
ce to the latest 
cum div.” shares, 


ns | | | Ray | | | cn | or 
' | Year 1937 ear | Last two 
Prices, | Price, | : _ Price, | Price 
; | Jan. 1 to , Petes, | ys Yield | Jan.1to | Pjividends , ° | yi 
Year 1938 | July 28, Name of Security | Avs : A | | | Ang | July 28 some Name of Security || Avs-| Aus. ot ante 
einisihataecagel eet 1937 1937 | Bs. 70 we 1937 | 1937 | Fall | 1937 ' 
High-| Low- | High- | Low- High- | ‘Low- | (a) (0) (©) | l| 
est | est est est |} | | est || % % | { 

l British Funds | ) £8. de l \ Banks cee ee hr anes 
873 | 826 8448) 732 | Consols 2$% .......000+ / 74p! 745) —2) 3 7 6 || 40/-| 32/- || 5(a) | 5(6) || Bank of N. Zealand {1 || 35/- | 35/ ‘ & a. 
116$ | 112f 113° | 105 Do. 4% Red. at par || | 376 | 3344 | 6(a) | 6(b) || Bank of England Stk. 341} | 3399 | — 2) 349 

| on or after Feb. 1957 (n) || 108 | 1073 | — 4 | 3 9 6 | 80/10}) 71/6 |) 7(d) | o/(a) || Barclay B. (1) «.-. | 76/- | 76/ tof 
102% 100 | 101%) 94% Conversn. 2$% 1944-49 || 95 | 953]... | 3 0 6) 48/3 | 40/— | 3(b) | 28a) |, Barcl. (Dom. ke} Afi | 44) | 44 1 ons 
1 | 1034 | 103 974 | Do. 3%, 1948-53 openee | 98) | 98) ... 3 29 10% | 9 | 3h(a) | i || Bk. of Australasia (£5) 9} 9} a1 46 : 
108% | 104f || 106) 998 | Do. 34% after 1961... || 100 | 100 — } |) 311 6) £4 £44 B(c) | Bk. of Montreal ($100) | £444 | £45x / +4) 34) ; 
111% | 107, | 108 | 105 || Do. 44% 1940-44...... - || 106 | 106, | — | 211 3 | 2h) 27 ‘Silo stoo| Be Bk. of MS. Wales ( 20) || 27} | 27x it. 
121g | 116 | 1175 | 11 Do. 5% 1944-64 ...... | ms | 1s |... 3 1 9 | 101/-| 87/6 | Ble) | 6(c) tish Overseas A{5... || 92/6 | 92/6 | @to eo 
95%) 925 924 | 84% | Funding 24% 1956-61 || 87 87 | $63 i a 7(a) | 7(b) | | Chia of India (£5) ...... | 148] 133] —13] 5 3 
ee ae 933 | 89% Funding 23% 1952-57 || 924 | 923 | 3 6 0 | 15/9 | 13/78 |0)3$(a)(0)3h( 5) Comcl. Bk. of Aus. ~ 13/9x} 13/9 | 3 16 9 
Ma | | YO) ae | Eee pane: | ante (ath | "| 3.9 8.) S8| Sa sh) ‘st Deimaviaiy aden”) Sel Sa | 38S 

- . : mae a y paid...... j « . 
Mr Hk | 14h | ry | Vy ete | tmp | wok | J | 314 | sao] Sap | 12h) afi) | Ree cot Rt fee | | | a 
lar | 1004 | — 310 § | 18 18 Ham 10, £24 pai ‘ 
98; | 94 96H 85. | Local Loans 3% .......+. moe 85}. 310 6 | 121% | 108 £300) 2 | Hoi and’ S 'é a 104 i338 
1 | 10 : o, i . af £ 4 ) |) ng. Nf x fl | 11 1 5 10 0 

| 1014 || 1013 994 Austria 3% 1933-53... | 100 100 3 0 6 69/- 59/6 6(b) | 6(a) || Lloyds £5, with £1 a 61/6x) 61/- -64|} 318 9 
7 703 72 62 || India 24 De cagunsesieenniie we £2 315 0 10% 85 7(b) | 7(a) | Martins £20, £2} pd.... | a 8] 4] 319 0 
1 | ~y a — 7 si senesonsoonensonal = ~ . 2 : “— ry | oie | Bie) nee - él, aa. f- | B8/- | —1) 312 8 

5 BZ i DD, Bae nev eeeccvneenee i § | 2 | ' a at.of Egyptéio ...... = 40 915 
120§ | 116 | 119} | 112 Do. 44% 1958-68 ...... 15 | 115 | 310 6 47% /| 39 || Qa) | 910) Re cad i pa 41 Sey ‘i - 
107 | 104 «|| :105$ | 103 - U.K. & Arg. 4%A (1947) | 103} | 103) 313 9) 16 144 | 15(b) | 15(a) || Nat. | 15x | 14} | 7 . . 

/ || Dom. & Col. Govts. | 496 | 460 || Sb(a) | 8}(d) |, Royal Bl Bk. fi  Sotiand 462 |—1/] 313 8 
— | 1094 109% 105 | Australia 5% 1945-75.. | 108 | 108 | 318 0} 16) 14%) 5(a) | 9(b) | St. of S. Af. £20, 15} St) +3) 490 
118 | 114 ies “1128 “Gold Cost a4 1986 mint iene lel ed ieee eee Up | atl) 08 | oh | 38 § 

| < 3 i 11 { scount Cos. 

120 | 117 | 117$ | 114 | Nigeria 5% 1950-60 . 15 | 115 | a oe ) J K 35) 5 ile 
a | 108 | 104 | N. Zealand 5% 1946 ... || 106 | 07 | 41 <2 6 Oe bar 4 300) | Ta) | Ausandons 2 pd. | “Ox | “2 133 : 
1174 | ist oe ‘tee orang 5 to 05 | 305 | | 313 6 | 16%) 126 | 17(6)| 9a) I pa. \ 13x) 13} | 418 0 

Foreign Governments | v 8 ee eee ee | —_ oo | _ | ae 
ve | ... 4 103 | 97 || Argentine 44% Stg.Bds || 101 |m2 | +43!) 4 89) 32 | 2 ence Bt ame 
= » - 98 | Austria 7% 1987. sconce | tose | 104 | i | 613 9) 15 134 13/6(a) 0) Atlas =f fal vege a 14 | | 2 16 of 

| 934-59 ...... am - of Siow | 2 
™| 714 | 73 est a aint Perey) 34% to ee te oe ot SE SF lee alo anetce pat | | WOR) WOR] ... | 317 6 
974 | 954 | 100 ian 4% red. b $670 || saat | Bal 1/4-8a 2/-(b) | Gen. Accident {1,5/-pd.| 54) 5}|) .. | 3 49 
a 14 80h | 24h Bulgaria 74% Loa | 's tet ee oe 25(a) | 25(b) || Lon. & Lanc. £5,f2pd. || 31 | 31 | ... | 3 4 6 

G54 || oo | oe || Dressy, Fond tna. || as" | aot | a] 64 el au) te sei +018) || Northern £10; fi pd. Pal ei stistisns 
eo ~ 5 ie 8 ee ee I } 206) + 313 2 
SR cr eed ge Re en eg 
_ China 5% (1912)......++. } ( i P ] ' a mix 1, occ i § 6 : ' aos 
= .. a | & | 5% vain aide 834 | ~64 6 0 Of 378 33h | t93R(c) t954(c) y= | 33} | 33} | a | 217 2 
110 98 | 100 | 92% | Danish poenervene 1054 | 1053 | 714 6 | 114/- | 103/9 | 443%{c)) +50(c))| Do. £1, with 4s.paid... | § 5} | — 4]! 118 OF 
7 | 57 || 7281 5: He ig i088) | = = 3 ; . 11gy| 9% 11(a), 19(6) | Royal Exchange (£1)... || 10} | 102 J | 218 0 
1 102 |) 105¢ | 101 cee Se f at sae Bon | 913 8 9 8 3/3(a), 3/3(b) Sere 1, 10/- monn 8} 1] 314 3 
ost 7a | ae” | 13h French $4 ar I 024/103 | +4) 318 3) 19 16} | 6/6(a) 6/S(b) Nat.A¢: si 17) 17 Pegs) 316 6 
69} «53 65 | — Yom é3 Fe Ph 9 Ge 93/- | 80/~ || 1/3{a)) 1/5(b)| Sun Insur.£1 with 4h; 42) + | 3 1 0 
46 34 49} | . | oo 8r ty Ln.) i at | 63} I ‘ees 11 3 6 8] at +8(d) | +10(a)) aera gg typ 7 | 7} | oe | 2 6 6t 
40 | 29 | 40$| 30 | Greek 6% Stab.[n.... || 36 | Sst | ey BTS col | SM tires r800H, eo ¢ 1, ; oy; "=o 
i \j See ee eee a. |; 8 nvestment Trusts i | 
a = yo " | Hower énovee | 2 | 43h) + 2] GIL Ow 311g 275 | 3h(a)  84(d) | Anglo-American, Deb. || 280 | 280 | 459 
90 79 | 95 51%) 1936 65 || t | 59} | 610 6h, 80 70 | 2h(c) | Sic) | Anglo-Celtic Ord. ...... ] 70} | 70} ob ee 
Japanese 54% 77 | 66} | —10)) 816 9 9/8} 5/- | I(c) | Nil (c)| Atlas Electric, etc.{1... || 6/-| 6/ | N 
97¢ | 83) | 948 | 81 || Do. 6% (1924) red 1959 | 804 | 734 | ; ! i 2 mh Se pate. Aine GO) Ge) tad) 
144, | 108 120° | 1105 | N ian 4% 1911 ; ot 34 | -7 816 9 18/1 12/- 3c) | 7$(c) | Brit. Assets Trust 5/-... i 13/9 | 13/9] ... | 214 6 

1 a = | 108 | ate Ae s us 310 0 = os se) ae nig nap | 2335 | 233) | |; 460 

| ¢0 Si i a. fee oT es a) (b) | For. Amer. etc., —— 85 | 4142 
St | 8B | =| - i ane 45; Con. 1982)| | - | +2) | 1013 0 | 1544) 142 | 2 ie) 4(b) | Guardian Investment... || 145} | 145) (496 
ses’ | 119 1iet a Uice enn 4% Cun. SOR | 18 |... | 1 3 By) 305 | 261 | Sh(a) | 741) || Indus. and Gen. Ord.... || 265 | 269 | +4 | 4 110 

| 54% B s. (1951) || 113} | 113) | 46 23/3 Ta/6 aie) | os | Peter tcees Tar 7. | oa ce ale 
92 79 95 :o , a iew Invest. 10/— || 19/3 | 19/3 48 0 
+) ee) | Do. C. Certs. (3% Max.) | 96 | 96 | “a we con = nk 34a) | Mercantile _lavestment 270 275 | +5 436 
i a) | Merchants Trust | 170$x| 170}x 48 0 
273 | 22 25 | 22 Berlin 6%. 1902-37 5. | 2 | 2 719 me || tate sale) ee ees = | 285 | 
li 116 118 6 «1h B’mgham 5 % 1946-56 114 | 114 sé [9 6/-  1p(c) | 2hlc) | Scottish Investment(5/— )'| 6/6 | 6/6 | 118 6 
= 117-119 | 1134 || Bristol 5% 1948-58 ... | 116 | 113x | 3 i 9 288 309 3a) | AG | —_— Conteh |i aest | asst | ; ° é 
64 s2 | 64 | D. x a rustees Corp. 232) | 233 i) ees 
1214 | 1175 || 1198 | 116 Danzig %o () (1980). a ka : R 0 | 253 | 222 7(0) | (a) || United States Debenture| 225} | 22st | 417 7 
979 95} | 83h || LCC. 3% ..........00000 83} 83) et: # || Financial Trusts, Sc. | 
1 1033 | | 978 fi Seine (Dpt of) 44% 1952. | go | . +4 6 18/- | 15/- 24(c) | 24(c) |) Argentine Land,etc. 10/-|| 15/6 | 15/6 | 126 
a: aT ! _984 +4: 412 9 37 | 28 | ‘Nil | ‘Nil || Australian Estates, etc. | 31} | 31)| .. | Nil 
Year 1937 | | 45/29/74 || G§(c) | 10(c) || Brit. S. Africa 15/- fy. pd) 36/9 | 36/6 | —3d 4 2 2 
Jan. 1 to Last two | Price, | Price o— 25/— || 10(c) | 10(c) | Charterhouse Inv. £1... || 33/9 | 363 | +26 > 510 3 
July 28, Dividends . Aug. Aug’ Rise |. Yield on 17/103 sat) 2(b) || C. of London R. Pty. ft | 18/9 18/9 | | 454 
Caine Name of Security a | i or | Aug. 18, ‘74, 42/6 +2$(a) +83(b)|) Daily Mail & General {1 |' 43/- | 38/9 | -4/3| 516 3t 
‘High-| Low- “{a) ®) eo | 1937 1937 | Fall 193 son 25/- i tS) | Dalgety £20 (8p. a on a | 3d 6 i 4 
est | est | % % |  PublicBoards | | s. a. 42/74) 34/- | Nil | Nil | Hudson's BayCo. £1... || 37/- | 35/6 | 1/6; Nil 
1 
20} | 1li 24 | 24 | Central Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 113) 113 S10 S| tag tor) a) | 4] eae eeeersin || eo | 16 | Na” 

Lonpon PAassENGER . Rs | 10 Nil | Nil eruvian Corp. Pref.Stk., 10 | 10 Nil 
1233 | 11 . TRANSPORT Boarp— | | sect ott 3(c) | 3{c) } || Primitiva Holdings {1 || 13/6 | 13/6 | , 48 6 
135° | 121) | at |. # a aaa 2023... | 115§ | 1144 | -1 | 3:17 a6 1/104 7(c) | 7H(c) | Staveley Trust £1 ..... | 227- | 22/- | | 616 6 
109 | 104 | | 44% “LEA 1942 1942-72 | tos’ | lost| | 317 0 wo re aa} | | . 

| ae 5 a | 105 | 105 | | ’ c. | 
|e ie a) 2 oe, ““B” 1965-2023 . 17 | lite | | Ste 9 OHS) Sus 174(0) Si) | nelle Brewery a. | gg7-| o1/- | —2/-| 41810 
oot 7 4) MPs 1956 or after ... | 82 | 309. oleae ty 3 2h(a) | 54 (0) |, y Perkins £ - | 94/3 | 33/6 | —9d) 415 9 
=| ; Met. Wat. Bd. “B” 39% | 87 | 8 1 3 9 ott mole | ale |, THO), 15he) | Bass Ratcliff Ord, fi. | 138/6 | 1398/6) | 3 93 
$ 2 | Pt.of Lndn.5% sone 117 | 117 & i 3s a one 140) 110) | | Bensi Benskins Watford ef | 94/- | 95/6 | +1/6 ‘ 2 - 

- 73/6 | 73/6) ... | § 

67§ | “= 2400) io G. ee raba nc | 654x 64x | 4 i ate eae sue § th | aM \sectata si- | ass i | —3d ; vd a 
— 4 53 ry ‘ n | | Courage Ord. £1 ........ | 91/-x j-%i es 

- 994 om Nil Do. 5% Pref. Ord... | 104) 10 | =f] ed bred 7h) 1546) | Distillers Co. Ord oiny- | 116) | ij 419 

Sip 21 | Nila aS ~ 5% Pret. 1955 . 9x gx] | 5 2 3 127/- comet (a) | 17(6) || Guinness (A) Ord. kg | 131/6 | 131/- | —6d| 4 8 & 

| Sap | eek] HO Boat Sad Bret sei | 30 | 20 | i | tae 8 | ‘Sale| ‘aire | apley| Sieh | Mesa Ree ee ee | OL TRU | ea] saz 8 

| 2b |NHG) ae) LMS Gre see | 28x) 72h) — 4) 510 3109/6) 98/9 | thf) Ble) | Mi utiors Zi | oat anas| ci/s| ait 0 
8 71" || ac) | atc) | 4% Pref Sex 10087. | 33 764 }-1 | 318 3 79/3 | 88) | "Stay" | ‘Michele fle | Mval> | '24/~ WS) 4a 6 

) i} | x 76 a 4 | | Uhisson's Cape £1 ...... | - / ‘ 4 
ee | 80 2) | 2(b) | of Pref. Stk. ......... | -s Baha - i; . > . oe. ze 14(5)| 4(a) | Simonds (H. mG) Lin. i aa | 88 | —1/- | 4 6 . 

| 2am) xe) (c) peerame Del Sth. sath | 239 | ?| 2 3 3)) 72/9 02/6 | +5(a) it174(0) S. African Bws. CF cones |) 110/- | 10/3 +34) 418 
1255 | 108" || ahem) a) Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk. | 93x | e24a| — ; a 5 8 3 | aa? | 52/6 | 10(c) | 20(¢) || S. African Dist. 1 |) eo/9 | S9/- | —1/9 617 © 

hie) 26(0) . 5% Pref. Stk. ... | 114}! 1134 | 4 a | ssn 40/- | 4(a) | 6(b) | Taylor Walker Ord. {1 |) 44/3 | 43/3 | —! 412 ° 
29 | 16 || wa | NM | Ante Foreign Rys. | ll Sere _ 8(c) | 2(a) | Walker (P) & R.Cain £1 | 27/-x| 26/3x) —9d 411 ¢ 
17% | 9 Nil | Ni | BA & Pacific Ord Stk. it | 20 | oat ! rAd od | tron, Coal end Sonat | hege ar) 

- oo ° | ll a Ji i om 
31 = pe = FE 254 | 24 is “iy | = aa ee ne) | 7H) | oe ve wey £1 | | 30/- ; 29/4} 7} 3 0 

* : ~ Saee - Stk. 2 | -2 | ii nthracite {1 . 2/9 | 2/9) . 
st) 24k | Nil Nil C: Argentine Ord. Sti. | 254 | 24 3 “i ~ $5/6 | 45/74 4(a) | 6(0) | || Babcock Wilcox £1... 50/- | 49/44] —74d| 4 1 9 
sr) oat] se | oe Sree Monte V.... | | St] | ON eve 8/105 74(c) | 10(¢) | Baldwins 4/- ............ 11/- | 10/9" | —3d | 314 
913) 86 ' , ee eee 12 "y] Na A BE | Nil{c) | Nil(c) || Barrow Hematite £1... | 13/9 | 13/9 |. me 
37, | 33} 2(c)| 2c) | Costa Rica Ord Stk,” | Sit | ri AT aN a || ade | $22 | 2) | 6), | Bolsover Cobey One. i || sale | sor. | 216) ¢') or 
198 | ft | Na Nil | Entre Rios Ord. Stk. 1 ie | n | | “a A 37/6 +2(a) +610) | Buttety Ce Ord fl. 1 oe pola | “t/3| 317 3 

| Ni | Nil | Do. 6% Cum. Pref. S 244) oe - 3 11/104, Sic) | 5(c) | Laird 5/- | 15/6 | 14/9 | —9d| 116 & 

9: | 4: || NO | Na | ina Ord. Stk oc) im 25/- | Ni f= seosse |) 15/6 | 14/9 | —9 17 6 
| . ropoldina Ord. . . 5 il(c) | (ce) | Colvilles Ord. £1 ......... || g9/3 | 28/9 | —6d)| 4 
6 | — | cos ™ f | - ‘ 
ae | Sr | aot a Nitrate Rys. (£10)... 52/6 | s2i6| - | i ae ida Nil(c) | THe) | Consett Iron Ord. (6/8) 14/3 | 13/9 | —6d | 312 9 
ago | 20/1), 2c) | Ue) | Taltal RI + | 89 | 87] —i¢| sia sel ene | ate tl wey | ee) De , William, Ord. £1 | 90/-| 83/9 | —1/3) $'2 4 
Sh) is || Ni i Nil | Utd. ene, poosee 22/6 | 226| .. | 4 9 9 | 80 ‘3 ] | Ni (c) | 6(c) | mails 54/4} sv —1/3 28 : 
vana Ord. Stk. | 3 | 4 | “wa” |i srs lsoneall anc) aati Guan themes Gan ii | tae | cee | +244) 3 7 ot 
fa Interim dividend. () Final dividend. (<) Dividends for fan /10}'\ 42$(a)\ +34(0)|| Guest Keen etc. Ord. fi || 36/6 | 35/9 | —94_ 3 

te. basis. or . 

; Paid tf hebtoaen 6 currency. ee 124% bata worked on 1 m) Based on Pale Nw ae oe a Yield worked ‘ehuinen atoms F Rds "sr. 
™ a to 44%. () terest reduced to § 5%. of 12/12 2%. owe " Yield basis 40% of face value. iN: + Free of Income Tax. 
(y) basis 45% of face value. () Serip ues 








e 





Prices, 
So = Last two 
an. 1 to 
Dividends | Price : || 
u ' j ‘ ’ Price Prices, 
Z cee | Name of Security — Aug. Rise Yield } = 1997 Las 
qigkcLow. || (a) () te) , 18, | OF | Aug. | Jan. 1 to asttwo | 
High | a @ (0) fe) || 1937 1937 Fall a | July 28, | Dividends } Pri ; F 
eS % ‘Iron, C || incl i N ce, | Price,! 2. | 
iy, 30/- sce » Coal, &c.—cont usive ame of Securit Aug. | A Rise | Yi f 
F | ( " 7(@) | | Hadtields lu/- > High- | “Lo Siete eet | y 11 - ug. ield ‘ 
12/3 | 5/9 ] Nil aa Stor. & We OO Ca Boyt £s. d we @) (6) i . | is, | OF | Aug. 18, 
73, 29/3 || 51) | 24a) | Horden Colston © | 96 | $9/-x) —ed | 9 0 a tii aeion % | 1937 | 1937 Fall | 1987 © 
gs/- | 28/9 | S{c) | S(c) || Lambert lieries {1 ... || 37/6 | 9 | +6d way» || SAIS | 5a ES 
17/9 | 14/- |) Nil(e)| 2 Bros. Ord. {1 || 33) 37/6; | got || 36/0; 29/6 29(c), m29(c))| Boots Pu scsi f 
16/1}, 11/3 | | Nil(e) | ie | Pease Coal & Wilsons £1 | tae | 39/9). | : . . {| 27/- | | Soy Hi | 7$(c) | Borax ST 5) 52/6 , 52/6 fs. d 
i | SH | Ree || Ses 3 Si| | | Ae) Rates || ae | 
(c) | @(c) || Ruston & Hornsby £1 26/6 | 26/6 | —6 346] 45/- || 1 | Bowaters Paper Mills 1 25/- | 25/-| ... 0 6 z 
$0/104, 44/3 || 74(0) |t24(a) | I eee ft | 24/6 26/6; .. | 5 510 | 55/6 | 44/33! BID) || Beiotol Aarchlnas nat || 22/8 | 20- | -2 40 0 4 
41/6 | $7/- | 3 idge Cl & In. he 24/9 | +3d 0 || 39/44) 3 THe) | 10(c) |, British plane 10/- | 53/9} 53/9| __ 6} 9 OU k 
$716 | 47/6 || 11 is) a | i } Shipley y Collieries Ord a 51/3 | —1/3 : . 0 | "g $44) 24a) 5(6) | British Re ee £1 54/- 54 31 cae #39 : 
Se Hy ae | "se | Salat pten | $8) BY) EY ba fs 0) a8) Recker rt 132 8 
. | on. | ony. a || rit ek 420 
a3 | 525 tao) | $3) | Stanton tronworks £1. | 4716 | 476 {7 3)) s0oh | 104 sii | sii Cahiee Wi id” oe 10374) <i) BaF St 
44) 35/- | 5(c) | 7p{(c) || Stew ete. £1... || 69/- | 61/3 | 443]! | 7§), 30(6) | | Holding — \54% Pf. - 2| “Ni 
96/10} 27/4 40) | 3(a) | i _ arts and Lloyds {1 || 42/6 61 3 1/3| 218 9+! 23/14) 12/6 124(a 15(a) || Carreras “A” € 107 107 =) _Nil 
al 2/6 | 2 : "| 18/6 17$()| Co fl 8 Ss 8 
17/ 11/44}| 5(a) | 10(d) an, Hunter /1......... |! 33/9 4: S : 310 6 25/ 18/6 iia) le (E. K.) Ord. Sin. hs t 82 
98/1}, 19/9 || Nil | Nil | Thomas (Richard) (@/@) |) 1. (9x) 33/9x| a 8 ell 63/9 | 45/- || 10 )| 20(c) || Crittall Manufg. Ord. .. || 16/6 | 15/6] —1 41 3t 
on et ornycroft, 14/6 | 14 6 9 0}! 3 ’ (c) | 10(c 5/-|, 19/9 af: 936 
$1291 $75) | se Sia) || | Un. Steel (S. 5 Ord bi. 20/— | 20 4 7 ae $2/- || 8c) | afc) | can Kuceh till ae | ae) | 8 8 
94/6 27/103), 5(b) | 24( | U. States Steel $100. | 1181 | 14 ght gl 228 | 19/4} 10(6) | 5(a) | Eastwoods Ord. f1...... 35/9 | 35 al & fe 
99/1}, 26/9 || Sic) | ata || | Vickers Steal Con.Ovd. fl oe | eee Na 33/6 | 30/44 hy ote) | Elec. & Musical Ind. 10/ oat oe mae ee 
39/1 29/0 || 5(b) } 24(a) Ward (Thos. Wi 41 39/6 ie 3d 4 13 9 9 17/- 5(c) | -ver Ready Co 5/— ?. 21/9 9a 4 - u 
49/44 40/103)| Ble) | 108(c)|| W (Thos. W.) oan 31/6 1 $3. 68/3 | 55/- || 4 10(c) Fairey Aviation 10/- ... 33/— | 32/9 $d Piz 0 
156/3 | 112/ eardale Steel (3 | 36/3 S 3 6 || 145/ ~ || A{e) | 6(6) | F 19/6 | 196 617 3 
eh | ‘eaie | wo) 22} (b) | Whitehead elete DZ roa A oid) ere Ste) | 19800) em ee SNe. 6h || O28 | 62 6 § 2 6 
a(S | O(c) 15{¢) | | Yarrow & Co. fi ; £1) 122/6 125 = 6 : 2 0 || 49/3 an oant | = Gaumoat- nei £1... 120/— | 120 } 2. £ 
121) 6/104) Ni S —_ 70/- | 70 512 0 |) 166/3 | 136/3 (6) | 17}(a)), Gestetner (D (10/-).. 6/- 3/9 7 43 3 
126 7/4) Nil Nil _Bleaber Bas ae 4 5 9/91/10) 82/6 13510) | Sia) | || Harrisons&Cros.Det it lene, 130 "| 845 
V4 pati Nil | ‘i watteed teen itt) 7/6 7/6 (i ; 5/54, it 5(a) H . . 138/9, 138/9 , 15 0 
iS)ee 1o'| Nil ie | Brit. Colensns Oo in 8/3 | 8/3 — e2/e'| a "art | Nil(c) | ee ed nes" { 85/— | 85 7s: 
ie) ah) | RE Vee) fe] ot ae) SU | | aie | | 8 ia Ge 
54/4 | 50/7) 7(b) | 34(a) | » J. and P. (£1) . 45/~ | 45/. 3d Nil 1h) 15/9 Nil(c) | N mperial Chem. Ord. £1 34/44/+7}d | 4:13 
49/- 41/7 Courtaulds {1........ oh Dy ves ; 9%) 78 t il(c) | Imperial Smeltg. Ord 39) | 38/6 | —6d ao 
| Staten AG) Seeiwencea| Ry i, 8) 3 | Ba ty cy tat tema | a fee |) 
{ u n 7 } ' ‘ . = 
ss ao | | piaties +240) — Threa pam () 36/10} 10/— 3d . = ° 76/3 | so ote) 2h.) ctemadived tet. sr | Ht | —$} ; i 
23/9 | ¢)| Patons & B | 90 36/10} x . ey ' (c)|, Londo " 6/- | 16, ” : Sn 
yo | 16/6 |) Be) | 400) | | Whitworth Mitchel £1 i oe oT nial 4's & oor 626 18a) | 1h) Lyons (J.) Ord. fi. sa Yor hie ‘lade 
oo ‘ 7 5(b) | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ $/_ 7 ‘ “ 
s6i7h 44 | | Bic) 10(c) necator piatefocte- | 20 c to @& &@ a 4/10} 5(c) | 7H), Miliens’ Tien 47.) ‘A’ _ 69 44 a0) Fig 315 0 
99/9 38/6" shat | 15(0) || British fneulated (11)... 49/6 | 49/6 ‘ 46/44, 4 fd || 3510) | 28le) || Murex {1 Ord r (4/- ole tid! 217 6 
B09 88/6 | Sle) | 15(0) | Callenders (1). Jess | 100/~ | 100 $010 56/—| 40/6 2Ha) | Ob) Mares (1 On Sf] 3 te! . a8 
37/6 | 30/- || Nil | Nit | “Crompton Parwi§- cae | ear 43 0|| | Mie isha) sit) panes pene ee | SF 311 0 
94/9 | 78/3 tric {1.. sar 1 4 +2/6) 1 /- | 60/- ices Trust Ord. (5/- sas! ae 413 0 
23/- 18/6 | see ye | General Hectic oy | 3 wa” |) 115/74 100) ae)| 2a (b), Radiation Ord. {1 (S/-) |) 55/74) 55/74 ss" 
54/6 40/6 | Stat | 500) | Henleys (W. T.) (5/ 86/- 86 414 18/9 | 13/6 +h (0) 224 Reckitt & Sons Ord. {1 on 58/9 | 5 9 2 - 
35/- 31/14) a (b) | ohnese & Philkive £1. 20/6 | 2/6| ... | 318 21/9 | 10/6 | 64 $5(a) | Sears (J.) Ord. 5/— 02/6 | 107/6| +5/-| 4 3 
¢) 74(c) || iemens {1 48/14) 46/10) —13 7a Os! 62/6 | 58/- || 2 c) | 2}(c) | Smthfild. & Arg. Meat £1) 14/3 | 14/3 415 C 
$32 $18 40.0 ’ Electric Light, &c. 33/9 | 33/9 , 4 9 : 54/3 | 45/6 ue) '12$(6) | Spillers Ord. 7. £1) 17/6) 17/6 2 > 3 
78/-  67/- || 9b i ¢.(a)| Brazil Trac., no par .. | 28/74| 17/9 || Na | NA. | Swed: Merck B hs et oo $0 0 
31/6 | 25/6) 2 ) | 6(a) | Bournemouth & Poole | $284 | $27 4} 368 91/6 | 83/3 | 14(b) | 4: il | Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) 45/- | 45 J, 613 3 
38/9 | 32/- | (a) | 4() || British Power & Ligh 67/6 | 67/6 49 77/6 | 57/6 5 ms | 43(a) | Tate and Lyle £1 . 26/3 | 26/3 | . Nil 
46/6 | 38/- | er | 34(a) | City of London £1 © t£l) 28/- | 28 <2 0 | 77/6 | 66/3 Be | 5(a) | Tiling, Thos. £1......... 86/3 | 85/74) —74d) 4 oe 
54/74 45/9 || 74 | §(b) || Clyde Valley Elec. f1... | 34/6 | 34/6 47 9 | 74/3 | 56/3 60} ) | 5(a) | Tobacco Secrts. Ord. {1 4 62/6 | 62/6) ... | 3 5 0 
45/3 38/10}! 10) | 3(a) | County of London | | 39/6 | 39/6 4 7 0) g3/- | 81/3 124(b) onic) | Triplex Safety G. (10/-) bn - | 68/9 | —1/3| 4 . 3 
38/9 32/3 | (a) | 5(b) || Edmundsons {1 | 90 -| 50 ae ee 112/6| 87/6 1341) (a) | Tube Investments {1 | oc 6 70 7hi—1/10) 5 4 3 
1/3 | 44/4 24(a)| 5(b) | Lancashire Electric 1. 39/— | 39/- 41 || 46/104) 37/9 | 3 )) 3$(a) | Turner & Newall £1 soe || SO/— | 87/6 | —2/6) 4 11 & 
as | 35/6 "Sate ea | Monee Meordogt | somal a 160 oat] sal || 240 | Ste) || United Dairies ‘Zi. ~~ || Sie teaiton—t1i04] 3 12 4 
34/9 ates ) Midland eeeeee b/ x 46 x : 34/9 2 i | s a Jnit Dairies 1 vee 6 7hd 3 ’ 
53/8 | 45 45/9 || i 29(a) | 49(b) | North- Eactee Bie | oe | ‘ $8 104 | 8H oe 64(a) | United Seleen! eis ++ || 55/6 | 56/— | +6d) 4 9 e 
42/6 | 35/6 | one) | 4(a) | North Metropolitan £1 | 32/6 | 32/6 Ia 6 8 || 45/- | 39/6 7410) 40(c) Utd.Tob.(South) Ord. £1 = 31/10§,—1/103' 3 8 0 
45/9 | 38/3 | a0) 54(b) | Scottish Power £1 £1) 48/9 | 49/44) +744) 4 1 | ee) | ae i eereeoan ss | +) 7a 6 
* (6) | 3(a) | Yorkshire Electric ...... = 87): * 4 6 . 96/3 | 71/33 45(b) sie) Wiegns, aa Ord. {1 | we oa ; , 61 0 
J- | 23/8 |) $2¢ ass |i eo -x, 39,-x a2e worth (F.W.) Or.5/-), 73/14} 73/1 +6d; 414 0 
1634 147 | He | 58(c) | Gas Light & Coke f1... | 24/ Panes 73/18) 420 
i) 24/9x\ ' ead 
26/9 | 23/- || 24(0) | one. , Imp. a. Stk. 148) 24/9x 410 2 81/10} 556 | 85(c) | 95(c) hetaneittne so 
120 | 107 | : attes iews-en- Tyee f) sail san 614 a || 24/3 | 15/9 | e7R(a) | prt) remem ol 62/6 | 60/7}, —1/104 
|S. Metropolitan Stk. ... | 2 4 (3 4/44) N Ni : . (Rs.9) ... I $6 5 3 
2/3 | 40/74) t5,,(b)|t2y, ee ft 3 3 3 |, 1239/9! 64 a aoe} | 6ka) Coe Gide of $ ALLL 39 | 3 Ee Se 
0/45] 38/0'|| Sac) | ahice)|| Assocd: Rauipet. Ord gi): 27 am 59/44) 30/~ || 274(c) 30(c s. Gids. of S. Af. £1 | 77/6 | 75/33] -22 _ Nil 
27/6 | 20/6 | ie) | | 50(c) |) Austin 5/- £1! 47/6 | 45/-|—2/6) 3 6 8F 16%) 114 | 95(6) aa ) | Cons.MinesSelection10/-| 41/3 33|-2/21d) 5 6 4 
37/9 | 30/- s4ib Nil || Birm. Sm. Arms fi ... 46/10}} 46/3 | +7}d) 5 8 2 96/6 | 60/11}) 20(c) | Sih || Joken Mines 10/- ...... mint sat ss $ 
33/9 25/6 ste). “sie Dennis We ets: | 503.| 38/3 | | 412 * || 7616 | 49/hei TB fe) 11400) Kandfontein Este. £1. 707i} 0 | “7ha S14 3 
dhe FARE ba ed Be nat Fa Sa) Ree | | ha NES 
126/3 | 85 /.. 5 | 129(6) 2$(a) | Lu w) seeees 29} 2/9) ... si, 6 |, 89/3 | 57/6 i a at IOTINtOLS ccc... || 2 one $i 210 
43/9 | ss } Lgl abt | Lacan, F161) wives | OS | GuG | +18) 14 6 ME SBE | goo) | Sola) | Sub Nigel WO) 2. Bt Be 3,1 3 
ge S/N) 8 Weck oe Wy ee Ma Sa) Sie | Saas, Hah ig) 8 
~ | | ae ier 5/- -f wets 3a! 6 7 y pd) | 170/--| 162/6| —7/6| 5 - 
6 | — 74(0)| Sia) | Ral seh ticiaes 7 11/3 | 11/3 why w 4 35/6 | 17 a 1046) Nil Ww. Witwatersrand to. 7 162/6 7/6; 5 4 6 
30/74 os/ft| 7$(a) 15(b) Selytieves ene fs 78/9 | 78/13 —7}d) 5 18 o | 10(c¢) | Nil(c) || Wiluna Gold (£1) . ae 20/74 een ee Nil 
176/3 1235/9 | 206) | | $8(0) || Rover Co. ae ee ooo) 7 S00 | TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied by mn} NE 
oo nt. - Ssoneree 20/< 26/5 j a m. = 
10/44 (c) Standard Motor Co. {1 153/91 x ; $ “am : 1 Of Name and Group Aug. 18, | Compared nanagers and Unit Trusts Asseuiation 
108 % nite) Nil(c) | Cairn Shinpioe) no 39;' 3 6 8 Municipal and Gi 1937 Aug. 11 | Name and Group ws 18, ‘Compared \ 
a Pr a ee / v2 a nenid 3 $ 
i oe || Nil | a pom Line Steamers (£1) | -* , Nil Ist British ....... “4 | 48/6-49 3 | — 3d Rubber&Tin...... | Aug. 11 
37/44 oninal Nil(c 3c) | rma, Ltesasenseneuens 6/6 | 6/- 6d | = ses 0 2nd British sceveeees (29 3-29. 104 x . “ Keystone. i i 
/ 104) Nill) | 4(c) | P.& p Withy £1 ...... 29/6 | 28/6 | —1/-| 2 ? Srd British ......... | 25/--25/6 | — 3d KeyOROne . oonseness 19-111 | 
30/3 | P. O. Defd. £1 ......... $4/- | 32 a Sian 1 | 4th British ......... | 21/--21/6 7 Do. 2nd_...... 18/ 104-19 id 
33/3 | auiabl) 2c) | Ste) Aneenend Rubber ae 2-| 210 0 | For.Govt. Bond... | 20/6-21/6 | - - Do Fraitio.” | 1estize | 3a 
/3 | 35/6 || 3la Allied Sumatra £1 ...... 24/3 | 23 et Limited Invest... | 23/9-24 iy” GoldProd.Dep.Rec. | 18 - 3d 
53/9 38 )| 4(b) | Anglo-Du 399 -—6d) 4 4 . 9-24/3 | — 6d P 18/3-19/3 ; 
43/9 | 2 aie | 9c) | Bah Lias aT By shasmnnes 40/3 | 39/6 | —éd| 310 i¢ || ae Game ee | 2 6-223 Do. 2nd Series | 22/9x bid + 
rs a | c)| 6lc) |! Thansie lea fi ......... 40/- cee . C. Inv... | 21/3-2 ee , ries | 16/9-17 = 
= | 35/- || Qa) | as tid || Jhanzie Tea {1 ......... 31/3 S's 410 0 |) Bank - Insurance | ann 3d Rand Certificates | 127/8-13/9e] 
36/6 | asia i nate | Se ‘Jokal (A Tea £1.....0005 42/6 | 41/3. ~1/3 cas Bank - Insur. Uts. | 19/6-20/6 | Oil Certificates ... 19 4)x bid % 
gi | 25/6 || Nil(e)| 5{c) | i (Assam) {1 ...... 41/3 | 41/3 20% 2 | eo | a --22/- gts Mooreate” |, 27/3 bid | = 
48/9 | oan | 7c) | 10¢c) | | Pn Plantations {1... 26/10} 26/10} te 7 | Bank Units ...... 18/6-19/6 I undred _.......+. 20/104-21/1]04 - 
5/11 3 | Sic) | He) | R Asiatic 2/-...... s/lk 5 iad ‘ 5 | Invest. Trust Units | 16/6-17/6 nvestors Flexible | 17/3-18/3 on 
| 4/4 || 10(c) Sia} | Kubber Trust cot 99/-| 38/3 —9d ; . 0 Scot. B.LI.T. Unts | 17/--18/- 34 Gas & Elec. 13 7}-14 74 he 
44/74) 34 | nited or Qj-... |} 49) 4/78 lid) 4 6 5 | British Empire General ...... 19/3-20/3 | — ibd 
44/43) oan 7h(c) | 10(c) 1 an 1 ” British Empire““A” 22/7} bid — I} Do. 2nd General | 16/6-17/6x| 3d 
132/~ | 83/-'| 10(c) /124(c) A co Beran fi... 41/6 | wis —13| 419 5 Do. B* 10/74 bid Pro GOR rcescicce | 15/--16 sha 
821) 85/—"| Sa) | 2000) | nalo-Egyptian Bil... 39/44) 39/4} ‘ 9 5), Do. Cum. ... | 18/- bid ra v. Investors... |16/7}-17/7}}| lad 
32/3 | 17/9 | 25(0) | 124(a Anglo-Iranian £1... 87/6 | 85 a {ee 0 ES we. Po 10§-19/1}04x —1 Security First...... 18/1}-19/1}| 1k 
sai gi) Na 2i(a)}| Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... | 29/8 | Sse |ni-| $8 Do. First Unit | 21/9-22/9 te. age 
eH 3j- || Nil Nil | Atsoci £ a lia brahints 52/6 | 0/9 —1/9 | ’ 1 7 ||. National 5 pees Snare. | 10/—10/6 | 
57/6 04/44 mai? 24(b), out... Cts.) my 3/104 - 14d Nil — sa oe an = 3 bid GRGSEIC...00.<sc0000 8/6-9/- | 
13'll vated) tak ee eee 0} 127/6 va . 22/44 bi 
$2/44/ 1674 | (c) a4(c)) or eee Oilfields ce 1/108 — 7 4} : : 4 Do. “Cc” .., then — a Ist coccse 22/9-23/9 | 
(32 | can Na 9 St (| ! Phoenix Onn ex. $4) | . | 12/9 | —2 3| 7 4 ; = a aon 1ston tart 3d Do. = oa oo 3d 
a 1 b eeeeeeeeeeee on . " 3d j 2 Ox 1} Bepuse ¥-1Lo/> | 
172) | ogee | {7pta)itt2 (b)| Royal Dutch (4. 100) .. | £478 | —s 130 ° | a | eas = Allied | 
68/9 | 47/6 | Hla) 10(a) | | Shell Transport C4 ee Lio —1/3| 3 12 4te i eee) British Indus. Ist | 20/6-21/6 | 
a 15 23/9 - 3/ j : 1 =~ ~ i « - | #U/O-21/6 | %& 
wys| 20-1 te, | sro |. Miscellaneous | Hal ‘aa? |atoy| 8 80 Sot web | = fis | Be geeeie RE 
35/- | 29/6 aie} 5(c) | Aerated Bread £1. - Universal ......... tayo- 19/9 3a || Do. 4th Series... ines 9 | Sd 
2013 | 16/10}, Nil) 9{c} || Allied Newspapers f... aut | 226) | 9 0 || First Provincial 21/14-22/14] — 1}d | Elec. Industries ... acuel. 
22/4) 20/4 | 6(c) Ne) aoe cometh | 18/- 18/-. | 6) Sil 0 Me. Prov. “A” | 20/9-21/9x Metals and Minerals 17, --18/- | “3d 
18/14, 4 6(b) etal £1 ...css0ee | 32/6 | 32/6 Jt Seer *B” | 17/6-18/6 oe 
ih HE 2) | AN) ASood et, Peti |S) isd ify $08 8 | ian Cnr ERS) ia | same ths. | reas | 
0/3 | | 15/3x, 15 —~3d! 6 | “no 3« 
85/3 ozo | 7H iste | a. Bg me eae Df. s 20/6 | 18) e “3 : 4 3 — Securities | 9/6-10/— -sa | Britich temasee ree) id : 
78/74) @ 62 10(b) | 5(a) Barker ment {1 ... || 91/3 (91/10) ~—73d | 418 0 British J «pm (21/10$-22/1 05... caliph 16/6-17/6x) és : 
(a) {6 | 10(6) 6(a) | Berger ( obs) Bed oy | 76/3 | 76/3 | 319 9 | General “Cc” 21/- bid — Id | Bank Insce. & Fin. | 1 et i 
(x) Bases dividend. (0) =e Ta “Gi |! 65/- | 65/74 '+7)4 |_4 17_6 || First Recovery -. aie | — 7 | Brewery Trust Unt oi | 
coud on current annual divid al dividend. (c) Last two 1 at . ee ; 7 
and 2 arly dividends. cf 
(2) Highest (p) Annas per —— $2: - pe ¢ share. (m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax, Wn cal es a Special Jubilee bonus of 2 oe 1 
Price, 132/- ree of Income Tax. _ (fv) Yield wor °, ulated on basis of 18} an1as per share cent. free of tax rs 
/- and 25 per cent. divid rked on a 35% basis = of Rs. T 
ividend on old shares, before 50 per cent. capital bouus, Yield at C Yield worked on a 16}% basis. 7 Y Special} at 16 annas 
per cent. = £5 17s. 74.; ‘at 16 percent. = £3 15s. — bonus 
‘ . 4 
it 
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(Continued from page 399) 


December, 1976. £323,890 was issued to preference and debenture 
stockholders in conversion, and {54,100 for cash at par. Also 
£472,000 placed by Pember and Boyle at par for 1 per cent. 
commission; £100,000 under option to them on same terms. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 
Tunnel Portland Cement Company.— “A” and “B % 
ordinary shareholders are offered for cash at 40s. 130,000 “ B 
ordinary shares (ranking with existing ‘“‘A"’ and ‘ B”’ shares). 
Application can be made for the number desired. 
Taquah and Abosso Mines.—Shareholders are offered 281,250 
4s. shares at 25s. in the proportion of one new share for five held. 


ISSUE ABROAD 

Mersey Paper Co., Ltd.—Offer (by Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion) at 99 and accrued interest of $4,000,000 5 per cent., 20-year 
lst mortgage S.F. Bonds Series A. Redeemable 1957, or previously 
on notice at a premium of 4 per cent before 1942, decreasing there- 
after by } per cent. annually until 1956. Newsprint mill in Nova 
Scotia. Consolidated earnings, before bond interest: 1934, $606,385 ; 
1935, $703,488: 1936, $784,523. Combined total assets, $15,352,812. 


FORTHCOMING ISSUE 
Warne, Wright and Bowland.—<An offer for sale is to be 
made on Wednesday, August 26th, of 260,000 2s. ordinary shares 
at 5s. The company are bolt and nut manufacturers and engineers. 
The offer will show that profits for three years to December, 1936, 
after preference dividend, represent 9} per cent. on the ordinary 
capital at the issue price. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 














Issue : 
Stock or Share price Paid | Aug. 11, 1937 | Aug. 8, 1937 
| | | 
Australia 3}% 1950-2 .............-....--- | 964 | 213] §ddis i+ dis 
Blackburn 3}% Stock ...................00: ; 101 | 16 tx-%& dis | } dis—par 
Blackpool 35% Stk. ..........-c0ccorcssees ; 1003 | 25 1}-1$ pm 1}-1} pm 
Brotherhood (Peter) Ord. 10/—............ |} 25/- | fp. 29/3-30/- 31/9-32/6 
Do. 54% Pref. 20/- ... | 20/- | fp. | 23/4§-23/103 23/9-24/3 
i NE ics occa ser gtosecian ss | 98 23 | §-i pm k-*& pm 
Collett (J.) Ord. 4/— .......ccecceseecseees | 6-1 6-| 5/9-6/3 5/9-6/- 
Essex 3$%, 1957-62 ............ a | 101 | 5 oe $ dis.-par 
UN ce coins bia idic sane scen |; 101 |; 21 par—} pm Le pm 
Grassmoor 6% Pref. £1 .....000..0-00000-+- | 21/- | 10/- | 4$d-104d pm | 4$d-7}d pm 
Grimsby, etc. Water 3$%.................. 99 | 99 } 99%-998 998-998 
Imperial Airways {1 .............000000----- | 30/- | 10/- | 2/1}-2/4) pm | 2/3-2/9 pm 
NI I I ir cic 5s | 94 | 25 2k-28 pm |= 14-2 pm 
Sees ME | 1008 | fp. 102-102 | 1024-1024 
Middlesex 3$% 1957-62 ................... /101 | 26 | k-k pm | -*% pm 
Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/- 202... ....0s---.-s S/-| 5/- 8/—8/6 | 8/14-8/6 
Do. 5% Ist Deb............ .. | @ | 2 6}-5S} dis 64-54 dis. 
Premier (Trinidad) Oilfields ............ 5/- | 3/- me 6d. dis.—par 
Rippingilles Ord. 5/— .......0....000-+------. 9/-| 9- 7/—8/- 7/14~7/104 
Salts (Saltaire) 5% Loan .................. / 100 | 50 ldis-par | 1 dis—par 
Skinner (J.) (Publishers) 6% Pref. .... | ... en 20/9-21/3 | 20/6-21/3 


| | 











WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 
RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

















Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
compared with 1936 
(b) Week ended (32 weeks) 
Aug. 14, 1937. ) 
(c) Week ended E> es 7. * 3 
Aug. 13, 1937. gs S*| Ge 3% 32 
ecl igs 33 ES es 
aSiss|s = 





Great 1937 
Western | 1936 

















{c) L. & N. £1937 | 6,320 | 476) 320] 235] 555] 1,031/] 10,966|10683] 7,818) 18.501] 29.467 
Eastern) 1936 | 6,333 | 448! 316] 236) 552) 1,000l] 10,428|10282| 7'364] 17.646] 28.074 
L. M. & 1937 | 6,877 | 714) 470] 231] 701| 1,415|| 16,853]15495] 8,101] 23.596] 40.449 
Scottish | 1936 | 6,898}) 696) 460) 239) 699) 1'395)| 16,175]15045] 7,636] 22'681| 38°856 


2,153 443) 62 
2,154 433) 61 


25; 87] 530) 10,550) 1,935] 947 2,882) 13,432 


Southern ...{ 1934 = 
1936 27} +88} 521]| 9,967) 1, 973] 2,969) 12,936 





19088 (1942 1044 ' 


1937 
Total 19131} 1886 1025 


sree) 1996 
































(b)Belfast& £1937 | 80/43 .. 0-3 3 | 100- 
Co. Down |_ 1936 80 a ion 0-5 7 + os 
(b) Great 1937 | 543 18-3. 9-0} 27-3] 351-1 3) 6 
Northern 1 1936 | 543 sf 3 8-7] 25- 2 rf oe. 
(b) Great 1987 | 2,076 58-2 ... | ... 139-9] 98-1 1142-0 4 . 
Soutbem 1996 | 2.124 54-5, | fatal 96-s]uig6-9) “| [Sap gzese's 
ernment pte ti 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING Periops, 1935 and 1936 
(000’s omitted 
clenerpsiiiiniedibScealbnabtiea Laie. 
Great 
| Western L.MS. | L.N.E.R. | Southern 
eee 
Second half-year, 1936, compared £ | £ £ £ 
person? ns half-year, 1935 :-— 
ross increase or decrease... 491 
First half-year, 1937, compared . + 2 oe aon 
with ‘in half-year, 1936 :— 
ross increase or decrease... | 670 
Second half-year, 1937, compared | : se 5 we +> 
with second half-year, 1936:— | 
re eee + 154 + 264 + 206 + 137 
Weekly average second half 1937... + 253% + 44 FS 


Latest week 1937 compared with 1936 + gy + 3% ; 3 ; 7 


a! 
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LONDON TRANSPORT 


Compared with 
Takings sponding period at" . 
(before pooling) last year 
Week ending Aug. 14, 1937  .........sceseseeeees £528,900 + 11,100 
Aggregate 7 weeks to Aug. 14, 1937 ............ £3,912,500 + 37:2 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 





i Gross Receipts Gross Ag te 
g ] f for Week caine 
=/| a 2) 1997 | +or—| 1997 | +0 


Nee ee ee era ee ee aan tee 








INDIAN 
1937 Rs. Rs. Rs. 7; a Re 
Assam Bengal ...... 16 jJuly 20, 1,330] $4,84,000)+ 70,211} 52,80,871) + 2.93 099 
Barsi Lt. ot samme 16 20! 202) — $1,79,500) +1,37,600) — 6,20,000)+ "55,409 
Bengal&N.Western | 18 31, 2,111) +10,73,649) +2,06,284 1,40,61,318) + 13,36 833 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 16 20) 3,268} + $23,73,000' +4,24,303 2,92,57,427) + 31,56,830 


Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 19 |Aug. 10 
Madras & S. Mahr.... | 16 ‘July 20 


3,072) $25,25,000, +2,03,000] 4,42,66,000) +32'43'009 


$18,37,000, —1,08,237} 2,39,69,516) - 65,605 





3,229) 


Rohilk’d & Kumaon | 18 | 31| 572| +1,56,520'— 6,780] '25.99.602 10/854 
South Indian ......... 16 20 2,532! $14,88,845 + 99.78811,72'21'992! . 9,69,28) 
t 10 days. t 11 days. 
CANADIAN 
1937 $ $ ~ 





Aug. 14 23733 
1417228 





‘ | 3 
3,571,071) + 314,807 118,752,396 + 11471823 


Canadian National | 32 1 
2,579,000] + 147,000] 83,993,005 +-5,575,000 


Canadian Pacific" 32 





SOUTH AMERICAN 











Antofagasta (Chili 1937 : | 

and Bolivia)...... 33 ‘Aug. 15. 834 £15,300}+ 4,020) 533,190]4 93,630 
Dae $167,200] + 10,300] 1,073,300 40.100 
: > ( =e ~ P ” VII, + 1), LOM 
Argentine N.E....... | 7 - 753 *£10,372 + 1186 6658214 6.088 

+1 9 oo < e 9, 
B.A. and Pacific ... | 7 | 14 2,806 + rep $83 M "Dag 527 782 ; _— 
B.A. Central ......... 5 July 31) ... $151,800] + 12,700) 693,100] 4 163.400 
ass 11,934,000 93,0001 12,611,000 349,000 

= \ oe - +*r , , | -, , rT OTe; 
B.A. Gt. Southern... 7 'Aug. sy ese *£119.975|4+ 1.298 782,320|4- 64.368 
e ; . $821,000] + 89,000) 4,733,000) 4+ 273,000 
RS RT cca | "ad *£50,931| + sora 293,611}+ 32,476 
. @ ; 12,209,850] — 206,100) 15,045,300) 4- 389,300 
Central Argentine... | 7 faa *{137,087|— 4,362)  '933,330|+ 75.215 
. 4135,353)— 8,666] 749,938 59,608 
Central Uruguayen...| © 7| 980 e£15,227|+ (375, 84.482|+ L019 
- $676,000 + 30,000) 4,444,000] + 166,000 
Costebe Contest...) 7 a aod *£41,940|+ 4,120} '275,690|+ 25,200 
Entre Rios ......... 7 14) 810) oriaes4 eee Aacaels ‘stass 
G. Westn. of Brazil | 33 14 1,062) £6,600) + 700 236,100 = 

; ‘ 346 +-6,426 
Leopoldina............ | 33 14) 1,918 eas. a SS a ae r SED 
Leopoldina Termnl.. | 33 | 14) ... | Ms.348,000} + 41,000) 11,542,000) 4 620,000 
Sp eetsase | 32 | 15} 397; at{5,622]+ 2,505) — 100,988] + 16,875 
Paraguay Central ... 7 14) 274; $3,315,000] + 901,000! 23,252,000) +6,061,000 
SU cicostaneesens 7 14) 100) Col. 13,450]/+ 1,800 83,502] 4 a. 
. =a, { Ms2640000] + 273,000} 83,495,000] +3,981 00 
San Paulo ............ 32 | 8} 153} £34,980|+ 6,773| 1,038,469|+ — 91,921 
United of Havana... 7 | 14, 1,353 £20,728] +4+- 5,228} 122,741;/+ 16,9% 


| 


* Converted at average official rate during week ended Aug. 14, 16-12 pesos to {. 
¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate. 
@ Receipts in Uruguayan currency. Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 











OTHER OVERSEAS 


—— 














Egyptian Delta Light 1937 Z aN £ er 

Rajlways ......... 17 \July 31| 621 $7,258] + 745 76,566) + 6,429 

Egyptian Markets... | 32 |Aug. 12| ... 1,216 — 73 52,612 1,377 

Mexican Railway... | 6 14! 483 | $286,000!+ 52,900] 1,843,000 + 304,000 
t 10 days. 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 




















| 1937 £ ee £ t . 
Suez Canal............ | 32 ‘Aug. 10! | — ¢369,800'— 2,200! 6,839,4001—_ 61,700 
Se 
3 10 days. 
TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
a 
1937 | « 749.498 
Anglo-Argentine ... | 32 |Aug. 12| 325| $616,524 + 18,133) 20,380,225] + 249,498 
B. Aires ise 5 Re soe $56,666, — 1,136) 256,759 24,9 
Burnley, Colne and 
Nelson Jt. Trspt. | 32 14 80 £5,365) + 278 vee <> gag 
Calesitte - ramways. | 32 14! Rs.1,24,044'+ 3,647 ae t aie 
verpool Corp. ...... 19 11) £31,447|/+ 1,349 598,491}+ 27 
Madras Electric...... 32 15 leit 2749) 7,74,945|+ 33,227 
{ 
2 Fortn ight. 


MONTHLY TRAFFICS 





Co pan , am * ye - ece: pts or Mon e 
™ s Ending scrip- , 
1937 | + or — 1937 | — 


tt 
Algoma Central 6 |June 30} Gross | $184,906] + 4,542) -972,062| + 254.990 





Catalinas Warehouses ...|_ 1 |July 31| Gross 2,807) + 702) «| go 
CNS TION 5c cdie cise cet 12 June 30) Gross $031 + 4,093) 249,333) + “ 
N.W. of Uruguay ......... 1 |July 31) Gross aoe ~ =— ee hs 2 
2,0 oy ove —- 
Rhodesia Railways......... 9 |June 30) Gross dio'ssi + 130,017}3,352,058| + 787.1%) 
Singapore Traction. 10 {July 31) Gross {04°00 + 21,000}1,942,000) "99 
State of Bahia S. Western! 3 July 31| Gross| 44,7404 717) 1NA24 Figg 
Uruguay Northern ........ 1 {July 31| Gross| $e'8001~ 1,978 766) - 
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August 21, 1937 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 


ACCC LCCC tet tt 


ccc 
NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended August 14, 1937 
aMounted to £12,425,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
(8,842,000. After decreasing Exchequer Balances by £296,095 
the operations for the week, as shown below, decreased the gross 
National Debt by £3,879,000, to about £7,995 millions. + 


(000’s omitted) 





i 
Treasury BIS a cccccscsssesnevsencdaccaveccrcenpooseseaetsecscsarcersecccevescecsescacccsecccaces ~ 489 
Public Department AdVance « ............eeceeeeeeeseceeeceeeseeees bie pbedaddecsevetouactin — 2,540 
National Savings Certificates ..............cseceecseesecesssssceeesererees ine ckioes stises 150 
P.O, and Teleg. PME IED ScssWlledah viens stbchich dcah «dcicbabuvve cosa seeececeve sooegeeedecc. 700 
— 3,879 


+ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Fund. 


An analysis of the approximate position of the National Debt 
as at June 30, 1937, appeared on page 45 of The Economist of 
July 3, 1937. 
cities liege sataniciatistasenaminteatihtaas mam itaaninat 

Total Receipts into the Exchequer 
eens 

















Estimate | April 1, April 1, Week Week 
REVENUE for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Aug. 15, Aug. 14, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 14, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
nn eee reece 
ORDINARY REVENUE £ | £ G 4% f 
Inland Revenue— 
Income Tax ........sseseeeee 288,150,000) 34,365,000) 39,074,000) 2,991,000) 3,280,000 
SE ‘suscesendarennine xs 58,000,000) 5,230,000) 6,060,000} 130,000] 110,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ......... | 89,000,000) 32,060,000) 33,990,000) 1,580,000) 1,200,000 
SEAMPS .....0cccrcevessevovecees 29,000,000! 6,620,000} 6,680,000) 390,000} 520,000 
Other Inland Revenue | 
BUD | aists<cvuceebetuaees 1,500,000 110,000 130,000 
National Defence Contribu- 
Di evconctlincilbbanvceiie 2,000,000 “ he | 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 467,650,000 78,385,000| 85,934,000} 5,091,000] 5,110,000 
Customs and Excise— 
MRTG ce “ais cevadscccebesnsvs 219,850,000] 76,676,000} 81,713,000] 3,942,000) 4,271,000 
BMEED eve ssscbstccivecgossi've 113,150,000} 36,200,000} 37,951,000) 1,400,000} 1,051,000 
Total Customs and Excise 333,000,000! 112,876,000] 119,664,000 5,342,000) 5,322,000 
Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000} $8,070,000) 8,362,000} $209,000) 239,000 
Post Office (Net Receipt) ... 11,800,000! 8,300,000} 8,070,000} 1,400,000) 1,350,000 
Con BMG «oc cc sive seeccees 1,350,000 520,000 500,000 ne ‘ 
Receipts from Sundry Loans | 4,300,000} 2,670,505} 2,961,475 on iis 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 11,000,000} 8,195,014] 2,560,588] 5,450,339] 403,590 


Total Ordinary Revenue ... |863,100,000/219,016,519 


SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting)... | 75,198,000) 22,100,000} 23,780,000) 1,100,000} 1,050,000 


228,052,063) 17,492,339) 12,424,590 









































aS. 24 1,116, 519}251,892,069|18, 592,399 13,474,590 
Total Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
EXPENDITURE Estimate | Aprill, | Aprill, | Week Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Aug. 15, Aug. 14, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 14, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
jieiehi itil OREN oe he kat 
ORDINARY l ee ' 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of ; 
National Debt ............... 224,000,000) 94,023,687 96,161,713) 416,946) 417,025 
Payments to Northern Ireland 
MEIN 8,000,000! 2,174,378) 2,447,950) 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- | : 
TOD. srchsss destabdadaceakes 3,200,000) 995,474) 1,487,230] 45,645 4,660 
Post Office Fund ............... art Eee tae vs 
RE es 235,500,000] 97,193,539 100,096,893] 462,591] 421,685 
Total Supply Services (ex- | 
cluding Post Office and | | 
Broadcasting) ............ +627348000) 196324 100t/210,249,750)$10190000) 8,420,000 
—_—_——__|-—- | $< _| —_—_—_—_|—_——_—_ 
Total Ordinary Expenditure 862,848,000| 293,517,639 310,346,643) 10,652,591} 8,841,685 
SELF-BALANCING +e 
EXPENDITURE | 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 
Broadcasting .................. 75,198,000) 22,100,000) 23,780,000] 1,100,000) 1,050,000 
de =. oe eeecgy Te ee eel 
| 





* Including margin for Civil S$ entary Estimates but excluding £80,000,000 
estimated to be coat tates Secane’ Inoeee water the Defence Loans Act, 1937. 
Motor Vehicle Duties a ioned to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
now added to Revenue small Rupendbone figures for purposes of comparison. 
The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to August 14, 
1937, are shown below :— 
(000’s omitted) 





Ordinary E xpenditure............... sifse7 Ordinary Revenue ..............:010+ 228,052 
Decrease in balances............+.+.+- 119 

Gross borrowing ...... £84,561 

Less :-— 

New Sinking Fund* 2,376 

Old S. Fund, 1907-08 9 
Net borrowing ..........-seseereeeeree 82,176 
310,347 || 310,347 


* Authori = : Sinking Funds 
in 1937 ot ty will a sought in the Finance Bill to meet the Statutory Sinking 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Movement 
a oye Week ended 
F Aug. 15,36 Mar. 31, ’¢ % g _ 
Ways & Means Advances Outstanding . j vat " ren SA te _ 
Advances by Bank of England..... ate ‘4 , : 
Advances by Public Departments... 30,020,000 23,535,000 28,875,000 


Tres Bills outs ~ - 2,540,000 
asury Bills outstanding............... 802,955,000 674,595,000 861,040,000* 490,000 
Total Floating Debt ............ 832,975,000 698,130,000 889,915,000 : "3,030,000 


* Includes £ > proceeds phi yere not carr 
the quiet wiicen er oe ee 
TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 
Tenders for 45,000,000 Treasury Bulls were onened on August 13, 
1937, The amount applied for was {82,140,000 Tenders ure 
accepted for Treasury bills at three months dated Monday to 
Friday, at {99 17s. 4d. about 46 per cent. and above in full ; 


Saturday at {99 17s. 5d. and above in full. The average rate per 
cent was 10s. 5°64d. 


ried to the Exchequer within 











Date Amount | Total Amount Average 
Offcred Applications Allotted | Rate % 
£ £ £  <@ 
tony 8. OS BOD desitnicovctene 30,000,000 49,560,000 27,500,000 $ 6 1°64 
uly 5, 1935 ...............005 40,000,000 60,905,000 40,000,000 012 4-32 
anuary 3, 1936 .............. 35,000,000 68,075,000 35,000,000 0 10 10-72 
MET G, BGT on... cacincosacccsne 50,000,000 72,750,000 50,000,000 012 1-27 
anuary 1, 1937 .............. | 40,000,000 75,450,000 40,000,000 012 5-63 
April 2, 1937 ...............c0e 45,000,000 73,025,000 43,000,000 0 10 10-88 
PE hs FE mecnecacncesécne 45,000,000 72,850,000 42,000,000 611 0 45 
August 6, 1937 .............. 45,000,000 97,040,000 45,000,000 010 4-80 
August 13, 1987 ............ 45,000,000 82,140,000 45,009,000 010 5 64 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
‘ 4 No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates Certificates | Value 
Week ended July 24, 1937 ...............cccceccsereeses 551,444 413,483 
Week ended July 31, 1937... ...........cccssecscececee 594,553 445,915 
Five days ended August 7, 1937............cce.ccsceeee 445,022 333,766 


At the end of June, 1937, the amount standing to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, including interest, is 
£513,300,000. 


THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 18, 1937 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 














é é 
Notes Issued :-— Government Debt 11,015 100 
In Circulation ces seseeee 490,974,774 | Other Government Securities 187,467,038 
In Banking Department ... 35,431,851 | Other Securities ........ <octa- nee 
oS le cc cenen 12,612 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 200,000" 09 
Gold Coin and Bullion........... 326,406,625 
526.406 625 526,406.625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
‘ t 
Proprietors’ Capital ............ 14,553.009 | Government Securities ........ 107,137,487 
MS nanbe Ds ndebsbeahaanneel 3,630,272 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits* ............-+. 28,540,330 | Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— Advances .. {6,187,053 
Bankers _...... {88,499,571 Securities ...... £21,628,651 Bs 
Other Accounts {36,531,124 —$—— 27,815,704 
a 125,090,695 | Notes .. .. ......00-0--ccrcccccrcecee 35,431,851 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 1,369,255 
171,754,297 171,754,297 


* Including Exchequer, —_—- pees, Comenetenee of National Debt, 


LL 























Both Amount, Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dec. on 
Departments Aug. 18, 1937 Last Week Last Year 
rT 
490 ot 774 6 doo 502 oF obese 790 
Note circulation...............ccseecesves 974, — 6,892,502 434,79 
Public deposits .........:.:eeesceeeneeeeee 28,540,330 + 9,504,284 + 4,978,682 
Bankers’ deposits sslacunihineaheer dnl deabens 88,499,571 — 5,074,522 _ 7,466,254 
Other deposits ........... 36,531,124 + 168,359 3,426,650 
Total outside liabilities. . 644,545,799 — 2,294,381 + 40,520,568 
Capital and rest.........:.cssecsereeereees 18,183,272 ~ 19,128 — 21,170 
Government debt and securities...... 305,619,625 — 3,648,870 _ 37,737,792 
Discounts and advances ............-.. 6,187,053 + 279,953 3,490,396 
Other securities — .......scsceeeeeeeeeeses 23,133,901 | + 941,997 _ 662,377 
Silver coin in issue department......... 12,612 | + 3,600 a 4 73,539 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves)... 327,775,880 | + 148,067 + 82,913,502 
s of notes and coin in banking | —— 
ele ae 36,801,106 | + 7,040,569 — 23,521,288 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- )———_—_—_——— —_— 
a Banking Department on! 
a) Ban pai nt only S 
on proportion”) a. 240% | + 4:0% — 138% 
b) Gold stocks to deposits and 
°) notes (“‘ reserve ratio”) ... 50-9% + 03% + 10°4% 
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(0000's amitted) 5 hats 
, t t | 
| Issue Departmen Banking Departmen se 5 
Date out of 
Notes Circula- Public Bankers’ Other Bank 
| Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
£ £ i os oe * 
1937 ” 
uly 28 | 526,407 498,339 10,529 104,259 37,322 Nil | 2 
ug. 4 | 526,407 503,877 9,810 95,491 36,995 Nil 2 
» 11 | 526,407 | 497,867 19,036 93,574 | 36,363 Nil : 
_» 18 | 526,407 | 490,971 28,540 | 88,500 | 36,531 | Nil 12 
(000’s omitted) 
| 
| Issae Department Both Depts. | Banking Department 
| 
—_—-——_-_- —--—_ —- -- — — ——— 
Date | Govt. Gold Coin | | Dis- | 
Debt and) eves. | and Bullion | eur. ogunts &) ett | "the = Pro 
‘ an | van- ” 
| | 
1987 t é £ Yo é t | é 4 Yo 
July28 | 196,150 | 3,836 327,516 | 50 | 114,410 5,812 | 20,815 | 29,177 19 
Aug. 4! 196,801 | 3,193 | 327.521 | 50§ | 110,205 6.445 | 20,146 | 23,644) 16 
» 11} 198,139 | 1,852 | 327,628 | 504 | 111,130 5,907 | 20.340 | 29,761 | 19 
sg 18| 198,482 | 1,505 | 327,776 | 50% | 107,137 6,187 21,629 | 36,801 | 23%) 





BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON (000’s omitted) 




















































é t | et 3% 
1937 
anuary 1 to August 4 «. | 22,677,665 1,317,695 2,266,311 | 26,261,671 
jek ended August 11 ...... | ~"es2'988 |” 42,707 | 99.987 | ‘815,682 
Week ended August 18 ...... | 679,374 | 36,905 67,986 | 784,265 
—— - eee ———— ——— — —_——_ — } — 
Total to date, 1937 .............. | 24,040,027 | 1,397,307 424,284 | 27,861,618 
Total to date, 1996 .............. | 20,873,278 1,280,509 | 2,196,582 | 24,350,369 
| 43,166,749 | +116,798 | + 227,702 | 43,511,249 
Increase or decrease in r9s7 | = 15-2% | = 91% |= 104% |= 144% 
Total for year 1996 ............ 35,039, 2,039,620 | 38,537,598 | 40,616,574 
Total for year 1935.............. 90,008,576 aaa ats $.339,084 a 
| +2,505,781 | +1 + 308,534 | +3 3 
Increase or decrease in 1996 { » = = 81% |= 9-6% ioe 82% 
! 
: ____ PROVINCIAL (000’s omitted) oe 
. Aggregate Totals, 
| yor yy Month of July January 1 to : 
ug August 14 
a ae 
| 
| . Inc. or 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | “Hor | 1936 | 1937 
| | 27 27 
No.of workingdays:| { | {¢ £ £ % £ 
BIRMINGHAM....... | 1,958 | 2,238 | 13,908 | 13,271 | — 4-5 | 84,314 | 86,781 
BRADFORD 2 617 | 926| 3,956] 4,613 | +16-6]| 31,475 | 34,611 
BRISTOL... | 1,226 | 1,205 | 5,852 | 5,810 | — 0-7 | 40,975 | 41,434 
DUBLI | 4,810 | 4,668 ai oa | 184'302 189,650 
HULL .... | 792) 928 | 3,791 | 4,128 | + 8-8) 26,507 | 29,840 
RI a | 649 | 802) 4,553 | 4,771 | + 4-7} 30,181 | 33,438 
LEICESTER ......... 621 | 679 3,470 , + 5-1 | 23,676 | 24,666 
LIVERPOOL.......... | 5,904 | 6,113 | 29,603 | 31,322 | + 5-8 | 196,324 | 230,719 
MANCHESTER ...... | 9,101 | 9,773 | 44,936 | 49,154 | + 9-3 | 325,266 | 360,948 
NEWCASTLE ........ | 1,237 | 1,453 | 6,044 | 6,878 | +13-7 | 42,193 | 47,395 
NOTTINGHAM ......| 443 | 477 | 2,520/| 2,502 | — 0-7) 16,572] 17,123 
SHEFFIELD ......... | 956) 913] 4,592 |_5,151 | +12-1 | 32,403 | 35,960 
—_———— | | | | \-—_———— 
| 28,314 | 90,178 123,225 | 131,250 + 6-5 1,034,188 1,132,565 





OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
for June 26, 1937. Estonia, Portugal, in July 31. Egypt, Finland, in August 7. 
Bulgaria, mark, Greece, International Settlements, Lithuania, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Federal Reserve Reporting Members, New Zealand, C a, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, in August 14 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


US-F-R. Banxs Aug. 20, ; July 29, , Aug. 5, | Aug. 12,; Aug. 19, 
RESOURCES 1936 1937 1937 4 377 
Son hand = oe 
and due from reasury| 8,255,040 | 8,833,900 8,833,400) 8 832,400 | 8,831.9 
Total reserves. ......c..cs0.-. 8,550,540 | 9,167,490 | 9,155,490] 9,150,080 9148120 
Total cash reserves ......... 282,430 | 323,660 | 312,310, '306,900 | 303,050 
Total bills discounted ...... 6,480 15,220 15,400] 16,700 18,290 
Bills bough? in open market 3,090 3,200 3,080 3,070 3,070 
Total ills on BIE senvecess 9,570 18,420 18,480 19,770 21,360 
Industrial advances soecseees ,660 21,600 21,080 21,040 21,010 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 2,526,190 | 2,526,190 
Total bills and securities ... | 2,468,640 | 2,566,200 2,565,750) 2,567,000 2'568. 560 
Total resources ............... 11,722,490 |12,439,530 | 12,439,500 12,414,650 | 12,471,970 
LIABILITIES —— 
Federal Reserve notes 
actual circulation ......... 3,988,050 | 4,193,410 | 4,222,020 4,228,040 | 4,238,390 
Aqgenpte icuaes ened - ss 
reserves over re- 
i anti 1,810,000 810,000 700, 
pee dan. coe 000} 740,000 780,000 
reserve account ......... 6,228,520 | 6,775,500 | 6,635,760] 6,681,120 | 6,743.8 
Government deposits ...... 215,420 | 227,820 | '308;780| 252'690 "158,690 
Total RS sone sesevssees 6,785,500 | 7,308,740 7,264,560) 7,260,930 7,239,680 
no = —_ _ and surplus " on ae 305,790} 305,870 305,880 
abilities ............... ,722,490 |12,439,530 71, 
ee ae eerie 12,439,500) 12,414,650 |12,471,970 
: it and F.R. note 
iabilities combined ...... 79-4 79-7 . : . 
U.S.F.R. Banks anp % * ' a (at 
Treasury ComBinep 
. aye tyes 
onetary Gold Stock ...... 10,678,000 |12,433,000 | 1 
ik aetied 2,462,000) 12,497,000 12,527,000 
Bank eee She kainaibbe 2,499,000 | 2,574,000 | 2,572,000 2,573,000 | 2,577,000 
Money in Circulation ...... 6,184,000 | 6,4 
Seemnumeeiad »424,000 | 6,468,000 6,482,000 | 6,500,000 
with Federal 
Banks ............--0-000 saieks 2,625,000 | 3,804,000 | 3,914,000' 3,893,000 3,828,000 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In §'s 


(000’s omitted) 
Aug. 20, ul . 1. 
ug. 20,; July 29,| Aug. 5, ) Aug. 12, 
1 1937 1937 1837 Ang. 16, 
Total gold reserves ........+ 3,218,490 | 3,451,400 | 3,345.630) 3,344,620 | 3.357 47) 
Total bills discounted ...... 4,530 7,100 7,37 8,020 8.000 
Bills bought in open market 1,100 1,130 1,090 1,080 1,090 
Total US. Govt. securities 660,560 725,030 725,030} 725,030 725,030 
Total bills and securities ... 673,270 739,120 738,980) 739,630 | 739 G0 
Deposits—Member-bank— 
reserve account ......... | 2,733,680 | 2,948,010 | 2,800,990) 2,836,370 2,878,999 
Ratio of total res. to dep. 
and Federal Res. note 
liabilities combined ...... 84-4% 84-0% 83-7% | 83-7% 83.79% 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 17,; July 19,) July 26,; Aug. 2,) Aug. 9,/ Aug. 16 
1936 1937 7 


ASSETS 193 1937 1937 1937 
Gold and English sterling ... | 16,004 | 16,009 | 16,009 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 
Other coin, bullion and cash 6,735 5,304 5,676 5,226 5,347 4.793 
Money at short call—London | 19,285 | 33,976 | 33692 | 33,091 | 33,337 | 33,264 
Short-term loans ............... 5,910 3,566 2,956 3,095 3,213 3,241 
DRUID -detintwisenesciveccessas 75,154 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 | 76,587 
Discounts and advances ...... 8,473 | 10,495 | 10,486 | 10,830 | 10,674 | 10,505 
LIABILITIES 
PEIE TIIIIES. cecbaccecoddsnsscaken 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 | 47,038 
Reserve premium on gold ... 7,753 ; 7,753 7,753 7,753 | 7,753 
SONOS cc indniounoonearteteints 69,578 | 85,882 | 85,358 | 85,514 | 86,204 | 85,637 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK.—In {’s (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 14,| July 16, July 23.) July 30,, Aug 6, ; Aug.13, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ......... 22,928 | 22,868 | 22,871 | 22,701 | 22,701 | 22,701 
Bills discounted : Foreign ... 8,326 4,650 . 4,930 5,105 5,395 
PIs cascnnccnsignsceccese 1,734 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,729 1,796 
UR GRE ssn ticicccsiiccicas 12,153 10,623 10,643 11,446 10,928 | 10,879 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... 14,032 | 15,282 | 14,934 | 17,095 | 16,519 | 15,674 
Deposits : Government ...... 1,775 1,982 2, 1,565 1,479 1,731 
Bankers ............ 24,567 | 17,125 | 16,629 | 16,174 | 18,156 | 19,083 
Ratio of cash reserves to 
liabilities to public ......... 53-3% | 58°8% | 58-3% | 57-3% | 55-7% | 65-1% 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA.—In Rupees (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 14, y July 30, Aug 6, Aug. 13, 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion .................0065 44,42,17 44,41,51 44,41,51 44,41,51 
Ru EIEN bd cckieiaboasdedpedcuetinpesieiten 66,54,77 59,51,93 59,60,19 59,99,15 
costs oD oo (kaeasciipeahaiai 3,74,37 16,54,64 15,88,94 15,95,86 
Sterling securities® ..................:.0005 67,31,71 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 
Indian Government rupee securities* ... 23,40,54 27,37,62 27,37,72 | 27,37,80 
PINES decnciranuhninidadivedenasbontowdnet 5,80,40 8,43,20 8,00,92 8,05,31 
LIABILITIES 
IRR, coinesincenscecetcconssnossas 1,64,20,22 | 1,78,74,59 | 1,81,15,38 | 1,80,90,17 
Deposits : Government..................... 7,41,90 11,30,17 9,74,93 10,19.12 
SR <c naciidicinaacnbdtihectiokilen 32,71,51 36,11,08 35,08,07 35,4382 
Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities 55-4% 58-9% 58-9% 58 -8% 
* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE,.—In francs* (000’s omitted) 
Aug. 14, July 22 * July 29,* Aug. 5, Aug. 12 
ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 _ 
haindioditGysbeisnnagu 54,847,875 | 48,859,557 | 55,677,171 | 55,716,636 | 55,716,635 
Advances on Gold Coin} 1,274,211 1,099,156 1,099,156 1,099,156 | 1,099,156 
ial Bills...... 13,001,335t] 10,309,980 | 11,204,660 | 9,877,662 | 9,485,878 
Bills bought abroad 1,234,040 868,901 919,974 880,696 880,696 
Advances on securities} 4,522,491 | 4,759,762 | 5,022,602 | 5,229,295 | 4,665,116 
Loans to State without 
interest : (a) 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,000 3,200,00"° 
(b) provisional ...... 7,567,218 | 23,886,810 | 23,886,810 | 23,878,127 | 23,878,1 27 
Negotiable Bonds, 
inking Fund Dept. | 5,639,818 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 | 5,641,368 | 5,637,302 
Other assets (exclud- . 
ing forward exch.) | 3,668,292 | 4,137,395 | 4,182,637 | 4,271,546 | 4,228,142 
LiaBILiTIES A 
Notes in circulation 84,359,566 | 87,911,175 | 89,307,414 | 89,603,755 88,904,533 
Public deposits ...... 1,826,943 3,031,165 2,563,038 2,338,713 2,242,784 
Private deposits ...... 6,430,398 | 9,104,801 | 15,669,695 | 14,492,429 | 14,323,010 
Other liabilities ...... 2,338,374 | 2,715,788 | 3,294,234 | 3,359,589 | 3,320,746 
Ratio of reserve 
to sight liabilities...| 59-2% 48:8% 51:7% 52:3% 52 8% 


SE EP eurrel 

* Gold stock based on franc at 49 milligrams from Oct. 2, 1936, to July 22, 1997, 
and at 43 milligrams on and after July 29, 1937. + Includes fcs. 6,766,205,000 
Treasury Bills. 


REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Aug. 15,) July 31, ; Aug. 7,) Aus. 14 
Assets 1936 ; 1937 1937 a 
cig iene Re ee 72,411 69,111 69,143 | 69,512 
Of which deposited abroad ............... 24,524 19,359 19,359 19.497 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 5.435 5,84 5,905 581 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ 4,306,428 | 5,344,989 | 4,991,192 | 4.871,66° 
Silver and other CoN ........00..0000000-- 167.424 | 125,967 | 159,172 | 185,282 
ae 46.893 | 52,256 | 25,207 | 30,184 
a 529,082 | 403,356 | 403,384 | 403,400 
NE eh 591.661 | 734,218 | 697,391 | 709,347 
LiaBILities 9077 
iar oS 473,561 | 492,977 | 492,977 | 492.97" 
Notes in circulation .......00............068 4,240,326 | 5,111,635 | 4,866,613 | 4, or 
Other daily maturing obligations ...... 639.809 | ‘732,156 | 592,966 | 625,059 
Other liabilities 00.00... cececececeeeee, 215,638 | 248,973 | 248,838 | 250.9" 
Cover of note circulation .................. 183% 1-46% 1-54% 1 158 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
In paper pesos (000,000’s omitted) 


15 
July 15,1 May 15, | May 31, , June 15,| June 30,) July | 
Assets 1936 1937 1937 1937. | 1937 | 1937 


Gold ot BOMRO <..o..ceseseece-s-. 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 | 1,224 
Gold abroad and foreign ex- 208 
ea ated. 1 102 269 262 330 344 
Non-interest bearing Govern- 119 
ment Bonds .................. 119 119 119 119 119 ~ 
Treasury Bonds ................ 399 399 399 398 398 oe 
LIABILITIES a 168 
TN 1,006 | 1,157 | 1,197 | 1,152 | 1,165 | 1160 
Government deposits... 126 138 135 135 120 06 
Bankers deposits................ 368 339 363 427 437 . 
Certificates against Treasury 358 
ae eT 337 373 367 367 358 
Ratio of gold and ex- 
to note and sight , 7 
een 87:4% | 90-7% | 90-5% | 91% | 90-7% | 22 











NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 





Aug. 12,); July 15, ; July 22, ; July 29, _ 5, | Aug. 12, 

Assets 1936 1937 | 1997” 1937 1937 1¥37 
Gold .100-eseereneeeee esses 13,734,975 ee 028 ae 3,642,431 13,622,970 3,601,374 
Silver “and — coin 51 ‘78 85 43,994 4,035 44,163 40 872 40,529 
Securities .. eeseeee 11,405,977 nar 4 - 1,988,388 1,376, 376 | 1,367,917 11,361,404 
Advances eeececeeeeoooes 73,913 32,944 35,625 34,972 35,027 


LiaBILITins 
Notes in circulation ory 4,492,270 4,491 ,030 woo ty 4,440,266 4, 459, 714 4,442,431 
Deposits : Govt. ....++ 19,212 | 171,265 | 194,935 | 214,692 | 163,371 | ‘106846 
Other .....- 944,178 ' 677,365 | 644, 548 | 627,719 | 627 ,726 } | 673,119 


BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 


a 15, duly 17, pees, July 31, Aug. 9, ,| Aug. ‘14 
196 1937 1937” 1937 1937 
107,730 | 132,650 1333 "370 133,670 | 133,670 132,500 


75,970 | 75,970 | 77,610 | 78,060 | 77,790 | 78,420 
2,370 | 5,070 | 5,360] 5,500] 4,350] 4/580 
10,400 | 72,050 | 64,780 | 63,630 | 71,020 | 68/600 





assets 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ........... 159,770 | 197,420 | 194,740 | 195,200 | 200,720 | 200,530 
Deposits and bills payable... | 25,030 | 74,930 | 72,940 | 72,420 | 72,780 | 70,200 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK.—In francst (000’s omitted) 
. 15, I > b 
i ~ => —> july’ “y Aug. 7, ; Aug. 14, 


ASSETS 1937 1937 

Cane. cicniucincesneveiaane 1,461,505 |2,624,414 |2,594,415/2, 04, 418 2,567,780 |2,553,427 
Of which held abroad 215,707 | 534,469 534,469 "507,438 482,100 | 467,115 
DiscountS........+++s000006 124,249 7,101 7,114] 6,904 6 862 6,955 
Confederation Bills .... 44,800 16,150 16,100} 15,600 14,550 14,300 
AGVANCES ..ccccceeeecenes 62,754 29,016 28,855) 28,465 28,193 27,955 
Securities ..........+sss0e 41,990 14,907 15,915} 15,911 15,881 15,881 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... |1,249,825 [1,482,222 |1,371,622/1,411,851 {1,381,917 |1,361,173 
Deposits .....-++ssss0seees 439,379 11,363,375 1,316,617 1,298'865 1,343,506 1 381, 439 
Anan assesses’ ene enoeeseneneends oereentonsa 


¢ Gold a from Oct. 7, 1936. N.B.—Exchange Equalisation Fund and assets 
cluded in returns Dec. 31, 1936, onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—-In Hungarian Pengo 
(000’s omitted) 


ASSETS Aug. 7, | July 15, vo 23,) July 31,) Aug. 7, 

Metal reserve— 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion ................4+ 78,936 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 
Foreign Exchange............-.s-:s000+0++ 24,555 | 53,751 | 53,482 | 56,370 | 58.949 
Pe Ie vnc este ietcscadecccsuscesnen 9,397 8,444 8,709 6,625 6,118 


Inland bills, warrants and securities ... 461,287 366,724 | 372,305 | 398,351 | 378,997 
Advances to Treasury ..................06 93,554 | 111,600 | 111,600 | 111,600 | 111,485 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ................cccecees 373,354 | 388,480 | 383,146 | 459,622 | 425,778 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... 123,090 | 190,657 | 199,671 | 155,598 | 174,166 
Cash certificates ...........ccccecsscseseees 95,625 | 92,901 92,901 92,901 92,90) 
Other liabilities .....................cecessees 162,520 | 158,819 | 160,337 | 160,207 | 162,448 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 


ASSETS Aug. 8, | July 22, July 31, ; Aug. 8, 

Cash reserve : 1936 1937 1937 1937 

Gold at home and abroad............... 1,531,089 | 1,685,240 | 1,686,051 | 1,687,947 
Other CXCHANBE —......... sec seceee 440,878 757,202 723,337 689,442 
Bills and advances against security...... 1,599,737 | 1,564,298 | 1,580,620 | 1,557,663 
Government advances ...............ccs0 1,661,502 | 1,650,803 | 1,651,226 | 1,651,286 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .............ccecscseeee 4,969,407 | 5,413,303 | 5,687,193 | 5,742,987 
SP IND cinch sanikstibsckavcncesiverscss 1,493,064 | 2,397,450 | 2,177,400 | 2,106,123 
pT $0,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 





NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA.—In lei (000’s omitted) t 
S c ly 17, I . ly 31, 
Ass Ags Waar” Jids7, a | 1387 
Gold and gold comenes eo ad 11,087,618] 15,890,630] 15,905,536, 16,003,346) 16,016,138 
Commercial bills 


De dctieialdetibced §,566,253| 6,053,591] 6,104,856| 6,131,406] 6,175,246 
Agricultural and urban advances 2,440,931] 2,067,301} 2,066,142) 2,066,613) 2,061,515 





losses on credit..............0.ce00s 5,695,707| 6,433,031} 6,438,446) 6,439,516) 6,449,975 
State debt and advances to 

Tie 5,633,095] 4,618,628] 4,618,628] 4,618,628) 4,618,628 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation.................. 22,474,560] 26,336,363] 26,201,231) 26,275,930) 26,487,292 
Other sight liabilities ............... 8,646,416] 12,488,062] 12,817,825) 12,942,853) 12,782,868 
Long-term liabilities ............... 4,414,560! 3,006,380! 3,054,410] 2,563,007] 2,590,506 
a = 


+ First return after decree of November 7, 1936, was November 14th. 


_ BANK OF POLAND.—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
| Aug. 10, “July, 10, 10, ; July 20, | July 31, | Aug. 10, 
936 1937 1937 1937 937 





ASSETS l i 

ON icerenhc acai Mee ame aes 366,078 | 424,347 | 425,384 | 426,842 | 427,667 
Foreign exch. and balances ...... 10,435 | 27,281 28,319 | 29,932 | 31,467 
Bills discounted .............00..0004 635,102 | 527,103 | 501,150 | 529,998 | 517,035 
Loans against securities 124,122 | 32,197 | 26,980 | 25,465 | 27,306 
Treasury bonds discounted 44,879 | 40,539 | 46,162 | 48,602 | 51,607 
INUNTID ccisidsteathdirintenindninaions 110,920 | 134,300 | 134,218 | 135,516 | 135,445 

LiaBILITIES Ee 
Notes in circulation ............... 998,925 | 960,785 | 939,070 |1,018,954 | 981,715 
Sight liabilities .000.00000........... 171,192 | 284,855 | 282,660 | 230,220 274,414 


BANK OF LATVIA.—In latst (000’s omitted) — 


Aug. 10, a July) 19, July 26, 26) Aug. 2, | Ang. 9, 
Assets 1936 1937 1937 937 


Gold coin and bullion ......... | 46,425 | 77,466 77-468 77.468 77,471 77, 473 
Silver coin ........... | RY 16.373 | 15,362 | 15,337 | 18.320 | 15.293 | 15,293 
Foreign currency............... 9,069 | 39,241 | 39,653 | 39,577 | 39,900 | 40,537 
Treas. notes and small change | 14,069 | 9,594 | 9,032 | 8880 | 8852 | 9,205 
Short-term bills ................ 50,495 | 50,767 | 50,680 | 50,559 | 50,784 | 49,966 
Loans against securities....... 70,908 | 68.432 | 68,895 | 68,252 | 67,487 | 67,564 

BILITIES oe 
Notes in circulation ........... 33,369 | 45,972 | 46,876 | 46,975 | 47,261 | 46,336 
POPOIID sarrcscsesanivssescoescsee 19,592 | 21,341 | 21,354 | 21,363 | 21,384 | 21,391 
Current accounts ............... 101.718 | 113,061 | 122,087 | 122,001 | 119,195 | 122,757 
Government accounts ......... | 48,685 | 71,233 | 60,029 | 60,172 | 60,849 |_ 60,529 
(SS ee eeeeeenngreegeceenemesunstpeeenmeensomnonensnmememeen’ onmeammenannstoenees Santpninee aS 


¢ Gold francs up to and including September 28, 1936, only. 
BANK OF DANZIG.—In Danzig gulder (000’s omitted) 
ly 15,; July 31 
hens July 31, es - ms ae — — NG A 


Gold coin and bullion| 20,795 | 29,572 29,579 28,115 | 28,118 | 28,117 | 28,110 
Penais subsid. coin | 4,016 | 4,623 | 4,412] 4,819| 4,134] 4, 580 | 3,761 
ces abroad arid 


foreign bills....... 10,000 | 2,312 | 2,229| 3,672| 3,097/ 2,405) 1,958 
Discounts..." | 44°135 | 12'804 | 12'910 | 12,951 | 13,025 | 13,794 | 13,517 


Li 
Nop LtABiries 30,483 | 34,621 


in circulation | 31,345 649 | 31,515 | 29,357 | 32,961 : 
Deposits on demand 5.550 ties 13,164! 15,844 12,120 +3615 11,135 
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BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
July 25, July 3, July 10, | July 17 uly 24 
coin and /tt® 1936 ' | "1997" |""1937." | "1997" [> “137 
Gold coin BOND. nendscesssunece 528,353 | 519,458 | 515,659 498,225 | 495,013 


Other coin and bullion............... 68,403 3,7 
Di “ ' 56,342 56,807 57,315 56,750 


Subebenbebeasbddedsbecseciacss 527,969 | 479,826 475,050 | 474,408 | 483,446 
Cane deneendeenbbekensesiacnseeesesd 188,967 | 265,343 269,387 | 271 787 270,234 
vances on foreign bills ........... 29,999 29,999 30,000 43,918 44,755 


Government bonds .................. 477,188 | 827,961 | 731,865 | 730.404 698,971 


Sore 


- LIABILITIES . 

MER SS 0S OD 1,306,391 1,538,579 1,433,644 |1,415,240 
Government deposits ................ 292 397 7,903 | ‘308/746 ‘00603 358076 
Other deposits .........0.00000...-..., 108,869 709.788 72,765 | 65.465 | 59,582 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 





»|Aug.13, 
1937 


Aug. 12 


| 
Aug. 18,|Aug. 1 
es, g. 18,|Aug. 19 


1937 


| 
Aug.14, Aug.16,' Aug. 17, 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 
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Comparison with previous weeks 
































Short Bank Bills Trade Bills 
warseurs Emenee bowen '$Months | 4 Months | 6 Months 
wr | % | 4% | « % % % | % 
July 22; +1 | H-% | &-t ei 22 2 3h 2423 
Aug. 5 | ' 1 -* *- | 228 | 2 24 | 24-3 
» 12/ $1] $-* a | 2% | gbeb | aps 
» 19) bt | Hak ft i- eS a oe 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Spot Rates (Range of the day’s business) 
Par of ! 
Aug.13,| Aug. 14,] Aug. 16, | Aug. 17, | Aug. 18 | Aug. 19, 
London on oe 1937 | 1937 °| 1987 | 1937°| 1937 | 1937 
New York, $.. ls. ep oul -98}-98}| 4-98-9898 ls 994-98}|4-98§-993/4 -983-999 
Montreal, $... %. 3§ |4-98$-98}!4-98}-98}| 4-98-98§'4-984-984'4-98)-993/4 98}-994 
Paris, Fr...... 124-21 | 1323-4 132$-# | 1329-3 | 1323-4 [1329-133 |132 4-133 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a)| 29-60-63) 29-59-62! 29-57-61| 29-58-60/29- 59-62 |29-59-63 
Milan, L....... 92-464; S48 H | ME | 4N-2 | 948-2 | HH | OTH 


94-721 | 94-721 | 94-70% | 94°67i | 94-711 | 94-85% 
Zurich, tee 25-22% [21-70-72 [21-69-72 |21-68-70 (21-69-71 |21 -70-74}/21-71-74 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 | 540-555 
He’s’fors, M... | 193-23 |225}-226}|225$-226}|2259-226} 2253-2264 2254-226} |2259-2264 

70-100(1)| 70-100(7)| 70-100(2)! 70-100(2)| 70—-100(2)} 70-100(Z) 
Madrid, Pt... 25-2244 67-007 | 67-007 | 68-007 | 68-007 | 68-007 | 68-00; 











Lisbon, Esc... | 110 110-1108} 110-1108) 110-1103) 110-1103) 110-1103) 110-110% . i 
Amst’d’m, Fl.| 12+107/9-033-043/9 -034-044/9 03-04} |9-034-04}/9-033-054/9 04-05 : 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 | 12-38-40} 12-38-40) 12-37-40) 12-37—40)12-38-41 !12-39-42 
Registered { é 
Marks (c) 40-45 | 39}-444 | 393-444 | 39-44 39-44 39°44 
Vienna, Sch... | 34-584] 254-27} | 254-27} | 25}-27) | 25}-27) s ~274 | 254-275 
Bu'pest, Pen..| 27-82 | 24f-25% | 24{-25% | 24§-25§ | 245-25) | 24 ~253 | 24§-253 i 
Prague, Kc.... 1644 142$-143}] 142§~143§] 1428-143 |142§—1434) 1425-1438) 1425-143§ 
Danzig, Gul... | 25-00 | 26,-% 26 264-4 264 264-8 | 264- 
Warsaw, Zl....| 43°38 264- 3 264- 264-4 264- 264-8 264- 
Riga, Lat. . 25-22}| 249-25} | 243-253 | 249-259 | 243-259 | 243-253 2t- 253 
Buchar’st, Lei| 813-8 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-680 | 660-680 i 
. 620* 620* 620* 620* 621* 620* : 
Const’ple, Pst | 110 { 628k 628k 628k 62gk | | 628 | oot, 
Belgrade, Din.| 276-32 | 211-221 | 211-221 ! 211-221 ' 211-221 211-22 212-222 
: 30 29-30 29-30) 29-30 29-30 29-30 
Kovno, Lit....| 48:66 ; 29-3 390-420 | 390-420 





Tallinn, E. Kr.| 18-159] 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-18} | 173-183 | 17$-18} | 173-183 
Oslo, =... 18-159 19-85-55 1985-95] 19-85-95) 19°85-95/19-85-95 [19-85-95 
St’holm, Kr... | 18-159 19-35-45] 19-3545 ees 


19-35-45|19-35-45 j19-33-45 oad 
Cop’h’gen, Kr.) 18-159) 22-35-45 


22-35-45) 22-35-45] 22-35-45/22-35-45 is 35-45 


Alex’dria, Pst. 1 973-4 972-8 973-8 973-8 97}- ; 973-4 
Br. India Rup. t1 1I8h-& | 184-4 | 18A-w ) 18a-4& ak 1S y—y 
Hong Kong,$/t_ .-.. 154 <- 5 15 414-154 -154 | 149-154 
Kobe, Yen ... a -58d. 13H 144/138 -14.4/13H8-144 13% years 1443 ih 
Shanghai, $... —143 | 144-4 |133- L4H 14- 14p(2)) Us — , a 14 fa 
Singapore, $.. i 28d. 284. b | 284-4 | 284-4 | 284-1 | 


9-00-04 |8-994-—- —8- oo 9: on bay'o- eat ba 


12-11 | 9-00-04 
Batavia, F... 9- oa 9-034) 


ee 5-899d.| 3 Sh-As | Sh- as | Shas , Sh-ff | Say 
a ; 1eets 8 +, Ph 51g{16-46-51 g)16-47-52¢|16- 48-98 g/16-52-57g 
B, Aires, $... | 11°45 6-12h| 16-12 | 16-12h | 16-12h | 16-12) 16-124 
paraiso, $.. 12sec 128¢e(! 128e(1) 128¢e(/) 130e(/) 30el 
pe tees 28-28) 38 284 28-28} | 28-28} | 28-28} | 28-284 
M’video, $... |t 514.4] soye, | 394%) | 394%) | 395% | 394% | 394% 


Sofia, Lev. ... | 673-66 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 | 390-420 


Sol. ... | 17°38 | 183-193 | 18f-19$ | 18f-19} | 18f-19F | 18} -19} | 18}-19 
Mexico, Pes... 9-76 17 -18} | 17$-18} oF 18} 17}-184 17}-18§ 17 “18h 
Manila, Pes.... $24-66d. | 24-243 | 24-243 81.7 24§ | 24-24% ete pence tt 
Moscow, Rbis «»  (26°42)-# |26- _. \26- o- 40$}26 - 40}- 41 26-423- |26-453- 


43} 
22-224 | 22-22) 
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22-22} 22-22 





B'ngkok, Babt't21-82d.|_ 22-22} ' 22- 29 





T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (90 days). 
° Sane’ t Pence cor anit of local currency. } Par 8-23} since dollar devaluation on 
February 1, 1934. § Par, 197-104 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. 
() Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (6) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 





6: * Official rate is 4id. sellers. (g) Official rate is 

Sls collars. “a one sliaceda cite for importers. Rate for payments to 

the Bank of i of Eagan 4) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts; (j) under an 
panish Agreement; (k) under Anglo-Turkish Agreement ; (}) Nominal. iy 
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Il.—Forward Rates 
(Closing quotations) 


























| Aug. 13, | Aug. 14, | Aug. 16, | Aug. 17, | Aug. 18,| Aug. 19° 
London on | 1937 1937. | 1937 1937 1937 1937 
| Perg | Perg | Perg | Perg | Perg | Perg 
| 
| (p) (p) (p) (p) | (p) (p) 
womef| mee] ae | ace | ce | aa) | ae 
¥ t. ” Pa “ ‘ on 
eri Bcmp 3 14-ig 1g-18 1g-li 1H fa Ig-1d jl ie-l ite 
r@aie@eth@ | (d) (@) | (@d) 
1Month | #-# | #-# | #-# | fF) -lae | tk 
Paris, frei....-.4| 2 o | Ie-1g | 1M-2we| 1-28 | 2b-2h | 2b-2F | 2E-3h 
S «6 ft ea 25-34 3-34 34-32 4 4} | 4 ie 44 
| wo | ~) |) (p) (p) (p) 
1 Month | i-} i-4 1-} | 1-4 1-4 1-4 
ecmmeneiainias yy 1j-1% 1j-18 2 My | 2 \ 2 i 2 4 
Ls 24-2 2j-28 | 3-24 | 3-2 | 3-24 | +3 
(p) (Pp) (p) (p) | (P) (p) 
¢| aMonth | 3-Par| i-Par| 1-Par| 1-3 | fe 4 
Brussels, cent. 2 1 1}-3 1}-4 i}-1 2 2- 
12° | HH Tab 23-12 
Tsai Melia chaetidlideetanctcapdipdieseanniatai Ti 
| (?) (p) (p) (p) (p) (p) 
1 Month | 1}-4 13-4 1}-4 1}-1 14-1 1p-1 
Geneva, cent . 2 , | 2a-1b | 29-12 | 23-18 | 2)-1) | 2$-2 23-1} 
1 » > Roe 3}-25 | 3§-2§ | 3}-2} 4-3 4-3 
| | 
(®) Premium, ic. “ under spot.” (4) Discount, i.e. “ over spot.” 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange 
rates in New York :— 


Aug. 19, July 21, July 28. Aug, 4, Aug. il, Aug. 18» 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
° o 9 





























% 0 70 %o % % 
CoB RIOF biniskedisciccsnneseconveeccese 1 i 1 1 1; 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coll.) 1} 1} 1; 1; l¢ 1} 
Bank acceptances :— ————. —— selling Rates —————--—_—_—_, 
Members—eligible, 90 days...... % ; ; ; ' 4 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days ... * : + 4 : 
jal accept., 90 days........ i l i 1 i 1 
Rates of Exchange, Par lame. 19, | Aug. 4,| Aug. 11 | Aug. 18, 
New York on— Level | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
M60 days Old par | 
Cable 4°8666) 5-02} | 4°97} | 4-97) | 4°9837 
Siecnen Newpar| 5-034 4-9806' 4-9837) 4-99} 
q sane 8-2397) 5-0337 4-98 4-983 | 4 9912 
PUES. cinco cheques |Cents for 1 franc 6-63 6°5837, 3-75$ | 3-75} | 3 7537 
Brussels = Cents for 1 belga 23-54 16-875 | 16-84 16-835 | 16-865 
Switzerland ,, nts for 1 franc | 32-67 32-605 | 22-97 | 22-965 | 22-975 
Italy = mts for 1 lira 8-91 7-87 5-26 5-26 5-26 
Berlin »  |Centsfor1 mark | 40-33 | 40-23 | 40-24 | 40-23 | 40-235 
Vienna e ts.forAustrn.shig. | 23-82 18-86 18-89 18-89 18-89 
i - ts for 1 peseta | 32-67 one a : ons 
Amsterdam ,, [Cents for 1 guilder | 68-06 | 67-95 | 55-18 | 55-15 | 55-19 
—: * } ts for 1 kroner | 45 at 25-90 | 25-085 | 28.008 | 25-00 
\ - ior er . “§ 25-045 | 25-08 
Stockhoim mt . 25-96 | 25-685 | 25-70 | 25-735 
Athens »  |Centsforldrachma} 1-29) | 0-944 | 0-91 | 0-914 | 0-914 
Montreal = ts for Can. $1 4169-31 100 100 99%} 99"; 
Yokohama »  |Cents for 1 yen 84-40 | 29-48 29-05 29-07 29-11 
Shanghai » ts for 1 dollar ioe 30-25 29-60 29-65 30-40 
Calcutta o Cents for 1 rupee 61-80 38-02 37-61 37-64 37 69 
Buenos Aires ,, Cents for 1 peso a 33-57 30-90 | 30-90 30 96 
Rio de Janeiro,, {Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 | 8 48 8-39 8-40 8-42 


The Portuguese bank rate is now 4 per cent., to which it was reduced 
on August Ilth. Other overseas bank rates appeared in the issue of 
August 7th on page 317, 


Exchange rates for South Africa, Central and South America and 
Australasia were also given in the above issue. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended August 19, 1937, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 

















Imports ! Exports 
From Bullion* Coint To Bullion* Coint 
British S. Africa 161.351 | ° Anglo : . 
» J 615, | af nglo - Egyptiz 
Tanganyika ......... 16,079 ibe | Sudan ae 1,400 250 
SOUR mascsrtiatiage 21,131 | ... | British India... yaa, 2 PED 
— a, 3,301 ssa | Denmark ......... 225 | cc 
RN i aeaijate 4,191 | | Netherlands ...... a | a 
British India ...... 722,964 POD, coidecivccnass 70,230 | : 
Australia ............ 297,656 | Switzerland |. 2,150 
New Zealand ...... 37,231 Jugoslavia 151,058 r 
ae eit 5,245 | | eer Ce 3,281 892 
As? nintiosiiiien 2,245,803 | Countries __ "993 
Germany ............ 810,948 | Se = ” 
I ia 2,804 | 
IN Suche snaee pices bed 5 | 
Switzerland ......... 17,830 | = ee 
eee ee 1,214,538 ; 
Other Countries 385 41 | 
seahihiaeritladie 
Total ......... 7,015,457 | 46| Total ......... 3,505,598 |{ 26,306 





August 21, 1937 


LN ie EEE ELL ee 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Imports Exports 


From | Bullion* | Coint To 


Bullion* Coint 
; ¥ 
j £ f ‘ j 
Malta and Gozo . ; 2,000 | Aden and Depen 
Germany ; a 18,258 35 dencies .. 20. 800 
Belgium... aad, 18,162 5,403 | British India ...... 18,800 F 
France ... ; | 1,719 345 | Straits Settlements 4.200) 
Switzerland “ 46 | Sweden ... , | 2.640 
Japan . 2,550 i Norway.. 1,222 
Other countries 824 | Denmark .. 1115 
{ 97 | Netherlands . 50 
| France... ; : 2,325 
|} Portugal ... : 1,284 
Other countries ... 1,530 999 
@ a ; . 
Total ... 40,689 { seer Total ... rl 33,116 4 4 


* At current market value. +t Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in #alics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
August 13th and 19th. Details of previous movements were given in 7 he 
Economist of August 7th on page 318, 


GOLD MARKET 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company write on August 18, 1937 :- 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
{326,406,625 on August I!th, showing no change as compared with 
August 4th. 


Business in the open market has been quiet and a general demand 
absorbed about £960,000 of bar gold, offered at the daily fixing during the 
week. Prices ruled at about dollar parity and showed very little variation. 


The s.s. ‘‘ Comorin,” which sailed from Bombay on August I4th, 
carries gold to the value of about £214,000. 


SILVER MARKET 


Movements in prices have been unimportant and conditions continued 
to be quiet. 


Sales were made on China account and the Indian Bazaars bought, 
but although offerings were very moderate, the latter did not exert suth- 
cient pressure to cause any appreciable advance, although prices recovered 
to 20d. on August 14th and remained at that figure until August 18th, 
when there was a decline of 4d. to 19 Rd. 


There is no change in the outlook and the market seems steady at about 
the present level. 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 





Price of Bar Silver in 


. > Price of Silver 
Price of Gold] Equivalent |London per ounce standard 








1937 per Value ied a 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two 999 fine 
Cash ee 
| Months 
i 
s. d, | s. d ad. | d 1937 cent 
Aug. 12. 139 6 12 2-16 | 9} 19 tf } 
aaa 1399S | 12 2-25 | 193 | 19% Aug. 11 | 
14 139 6 is Seen. ti |. ae 2) bapto pe 
16 : 139 7 12 2-07 2) 20 Aug. 17 ( 
17 | 139 6 12 2-16 20 2) | inclusive J 
A 139 4} i2 2-29 | 19% 194 
Average .. 139 5-75) 12 2-18 | 19-958 19-969 | 
Aug. 19 139 3} 12 2-38 19% 198 
| i 








The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from August 12th to August 18th was $4-993 and the lowest $4°98. 








OTHER STATISTICS 








SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS AND PERSONAL 


Owing to ill-health, Mr A. FitzHerbert Wright has resigned from the 
board of the Butterley Company, and Sir Ernest W. Petter from that ©! 
Westland Aircraft. 


Sir George Stuart Robertson has been appointed a director of Prudential 
Assurance Company. 


Mr Edouard Muller, the vice-president and managing director, has bee > 
elected president of Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Holding in place of the late 
Mr Louis Dapples. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SMITH (STEPHEN) AND COMPANY.—Total profits of these wine 
and spirit merchants to April 30th last are £57,640, against £55,625, a 
after expenses and depreciation £53,982, against £51,179, before 16,10 
tax provision. Final ordinary dividend 7}, making 124 per cent. 9 
reserves: general, £5,000; contingent, £3, ; carry forward, £5,331. 


ALLIANCE BANK OF SIMLA, LTD. (in liquidation).—!)° 
English agents of the Indian Liquidators announce the payment, at 
August 16th, of a seventh interim dividend of 5d. in the £, making tot 
distributions up to 16s. 04d. in the f. 


KERN RIVER OILFIELDS OF CALIFORNIA. — The board 
announce that they have concluded negotiations for the subscription 
part of the unissued capital of the company on satisfactory terms. 
new capital will enable the company to cai out an extended plan 0 


os. Sir William Alexander and Sir Thomas D. Nicol, associated 
e subscribers of the new capital, have agreed to join the board. 


with 
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KRAMAT TIN DREDGING.—A resolution has be 
sub-division of present £1 shares into 5s, shares, ae 


CITY OF BUDAPEST LOANS.—The Swiss Associati : 
announce that in conformity with the moratorium, ieumsiol tp ieee 
22, 1937, the City of Budapest has deposited with the Hungarian National 
Bank the equivalent in pengos of the coupons due July 1, 1937, on the 
4} per cent. Loan, 1914, and on the 4 per cent. Sterling Loan of 1910 
The Bank, however, has not consented to the transfer of these sums into 
the stipulated currencies, but coupons can be paid in Hungary in pengos. 


COURTNEY POPE AND COMPANY.—For the first year as a 
public company, i.e. to May 3lst, the total profit is £39,830, or £13,330 net 
after ae ‘aond ake ogg ee and {777 other expenses. 
Preference dividend absor ,240, rdinary dividend 20 
Carry forward, £3,596. n per cent. 


STRETTON’S DERBY BREWERY .—Trading profit to Tune 3 
£133,255, or £4,801 more. Net profit (after interest, on nses, a £28,186 
compensation fund and tax) is £93,866, against (93,431. Final ordinary 
dividend, 22}, making 35 per cent., less tax. To property improvement 
f5,222, against £1,550; to contingencies, £1,687; carry forward, £64,477 
(£1,815 lower). 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES.—It is reported that it is 
intended that Imperial Chemical Industries (India) should float an Indian 
company for making products needed for Indian industrial development. 


IPOH TIN DREDGING.—Total receipts for year to March 31 are 

910, £21,414 less. Net profit after depreciation is £43,213, against 

5,287. Final dividend 2s. 6d., making 3s. 6d. per 16s. share. To plant, 
etc., £2,114, against £32,065, reserve £5,000 (nil) ; carry forward, £6,162, 


ISMAY INDUSTRIES.—Gross income for year to June 30th is £68,144 
(against £53,448 for the initial period) or £65,300 after expenses and fees. 
Tax absorbs £12,916 and preference dividend £13,750. Ordinary dividend 
takes £27,540. Carry forward, £12,444. 


BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY.—The Norwegian Government 
have granted permission to buy control of Odda Smelteverk, carbide 
manufacturers. 


CALICO PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—<Accounts for the year to 
June 30th show a profit of £116,174 (after £372,428 for maintenance, etc., 
and £128,000 debenture interest), against a loss of £47,247. A preference 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum is to be paid for the half-year 
to December, 1935. Carry forward, £83,351, against £42,579 brought in. 


GUATEMALA 4 PER CENT. EXTERNAL DEBT—ISSUES OF 
1895, 1913 AND 1928.—The Council of Foreign Bondholders have 
received from the Government of Guatemala £20,000 for this debt service 
above. This completes the amount required for the payment of Coupons 
due December 30, 1937, 


BUENOS AYRES LACROZE TRAMWAYS COMPANY.—A 
Second Supplemental Scheme of Arrangement is proposed affecting holders 
of 5 per cent. Ist mortgage debenture stock, extension mortgage debentures, 
and consolidated mortgage debentures. Formal cancellation of instalments of 
interest arrears is proposed, to avoid showing in accounts a loss of 50 per 
cent. of capital (with consequent liability to liquidation). Aggregate of 
interest arrears at old par rate of exchange to be paid to trustees: rank 
after unsecured creditors, before share capital. 


EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—To make 
the society eligible as trustees for unit trusts, and as foreshadowed at 
the last annual meeting, a call of 7s. 6d. per £5 share is to be made now, 
and a further 7s. 6d. before December 3lst. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES, LTD.—Progress report for the first 
six months of 1937 of the Genefax group of Refractories companies 
announces an interim dividend of 8 per cent. actual. Report now and in 
future refers to trading profits as a whole, not dividing General Refractories 
and subsidiaries. Operations have extended, and profit for the second 
quarter was 40 per cent. above that for the first. Sales have increased 
by 50 per cent. over same period in 1936. Negotiations are proceeding for 
established businesses to join the group. Consolidated statement of 
subsidiaries’ position at March 31st to be sent out with interim dividend. 
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DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 


























* Interim} D i Total 
Winnie af Company — ate of Comparison eos 
or Pay- with 
¢ Final | ment Last Year | Latest | Previous 
| Year Year 
psn inn | x | x 
ritish Linen Bank .................. 8%*1 S : Bee ry 
Dominion Bonk Rcbeauthavabcsdvnasudes 249/36! “en D we cise a 
INING od Be | 
Ipoh Ti i 5§% o/ 
Ree | a | et | ome] 
ss OTHER, COMPANIES aig See 
FRGROWS TORI os. isinccessesccesens 3%t Ti Ji 
Aplin and Barrett................00... re ae : we 
Associated Coal Distributors ...... 2%*! Sept. 8 24%* 
Austin Veneer and Panel............ 10%t ie (c) "10(d) ) 
Barker (John) and Company ...... 5%* sie Same ee 
Barnsley Brewery ...................+. 11%t} Aug. 30 12%+ 16 15 
Berkeley Property & Invest. ...... 3°%t) Aug. 30 (c) 5(e) | (c) 
Briggs (Henry), Son and Co. ...... 7E%t ate 5%t 10 | 7t 
Carter and Company.................. BO ie 15+ BWM 
Chester United Gas .... 24°,° ik Same 
oo One — ee 3% *| Sept. 22 Same sae 2 
M. inde ecsase . 10 ‘ 
Cowans Sheldon ..........00c--sssc000s sot ~_— . tt i. 0 
Cumberland Prop. & Inv. Trust... 34%*| Aug. 31 Same 
Dunhill (Alfred)................00cs000 4% | Sept. 16 24%* ae ‘ 
European and General Corporation - at cas Nil 4 Nil 
Foster (M. B.) and Sons ............ 44%*| Oct. 1 54%* ; ; 
General Refractories.................. 8°%*| Aug. 31 6% *(a) mm 
Gorringe (Fred.), Ltd. ............... 34%* ane Same avs 
Harding Tilton & Hartley........... 10%*} Oct. 1 Same 
Hine Parker................. a 23%*| Aug. 25 Same ie 
Hugon and Company ............,... 5%* Sept. 29 Same wie 
— a WTA. Ss vce sieses seis 74%! Nov. 11 6}t 7 6t 
TNE Ol dictnndadtintuesdaanntanene pom 6 6 
Ismay Industries ..................06 6t oie 6% 6 10(a) 
Latin American Investment ...... 3t| Sept. 15 2+ 3 2 
SPUN RG: sen cciyccacutnnnitccvens 3%* sin Same eee 
London and Edin. Shipping......... std | Aug. 21 \ 10t 8 10 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph ...... 23%*| Sept. 30 Nil large daa 
May (Jos.) and Sons (Leeds)........ SE ess 6T 7t 6 
Mooney (J. G.) and Company...... 74%* iti Same inp ee 
Norvic Shoe Pref. Ord. .............. 5%t ib Same 8} 8} 
Robinson (Peter) ...................++ 1%*| Sept. 25 Nil bee ese 
UE ei cn inccndnubombiokd 4%*| Sept. 2 Same 
Sears (J.) and Company ............ 5%*t| Aug. 31 Same 
Southalls (Birmingham) ............ 10%*t| Oct. 1 Same 
Southend Waterworks New Ord. 24%*| Oct. 1 Same 
Spratt’s Patent (America) .......... 5%*| Aug. 28 Same aa eas 
Sunbeam Wolsey ...........csssse0ee MA%Mtl —... 10* (a) 124 10(a) 
RE ii cinncnneienennnnn 5%*| Oct. 1 Same ao yee 
Trojan (Holdings)..............00000+ 7%t(b)] (ec) 10(6)| = (¢) 
United Carlo Gatti ...............000 4%*| Sept. 1 Same sos pal 
United Flexible Metallic Tubing... 34%*| Sept. 1 2%* 
I CHP oasis coisiensicenavacess 10%*| Sept. 30 Same pe eis 
Whitworth, Son and Nephew ...... 4%tt] ... 3%tE 10¢ 9t 
Wilson Bros, Bobbin ............... 5t eo 5t 5 5 
Winterbottom Book Cloth ......... 23%* Suis Same ina 


§ Quarterly. {Tax free. (a) On smaller capital. (b) 144 months’ working. (c) No 
comparable distribution. (d) 7 months. (e) 15 months. 

NATIONAL FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES UNIT “ C.’’—A seventh income 
distribution will be paid September 15th, of 4-2595d. net per sub-unit, for the half-year 
ended August 15th. 

GOLD PRODUCERS FIXED TRUST.— Net distributions per sub-unit (to be made 
August Ist for the half-year ended June, 1937), are announced as follows :—First Series, 
9+8523d.; second, 6-8908d.; third, 5-492d. 

RAND FIXED TRUST.—A distribution is announced for the half-year to June last of 
8-0683d. net per sub-unit, payable August 21st. 

MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH.—An ordinary interim dividend of 
23 per cent. is the first interim payment since 1928. For 1936, 7 per cent. was paid for 
the year. 

INVESTORS SECOND GENERAL TRUST.— Fourth distribution, in respect of 
February 2—August 7, 1937, of 54d. net per sub-unit, payable September Ist. Of this, 
5-1127d. represents cash dividends and 0-0873d. non-taxable proceeds. 





rrr 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 





Net Profit! 


After Amount 


Year oo Payment | Available 
ee of for 
pany Ending Peso : ie. Distri- 
ee ture bution 
Interest 
Breweries f f 
Alton and Co. ..........00c00008 June 30 58,117 40,047 98,164 


Strettons Derby Brewery ... | June 30 66,292 93,866} 160,158 


c Equipment, etc. 


Ismay Industries ......... June 30 1,350/ 52,384] 53,734 
48,278| 101,821} 150,099 
3,849|Dr. 54,542 


pty Nene we ays June 30 

gS (Henry) Son and Co. | June 

Motor Cycle and Aviation 

Simms Motor Units ...... Dec. 31 |Dr. 58,391 
Rubber 


Pahang Para Rubber Syn. | Apr. 30|Dr. 922} 3,531) 2,609 
Shipping 
Tyne~Tees Steam hipping | June 30 4,430 48,720 53,150 


Warehouse and Trading 


Merchants’ Warehousing ... | June 30 42,864; 21,101 63,965 
Ww: Other 
ilson Bros, Bobbin eh a July 15 1,511} 15,321) 16,832 


(a) For period April 11, 1935, to pean ae. 1936. 

















Appropriation Corresponding 

Period Last 

Dividend cae te Year 
. Reserve, | Balance 
eon. Geainary, Deprecia- | Forward Net a 
Amount; Amount | Rate tom, ote. ° Profit | den 
f f % Pe oe 
7,562} 32,125} 423 wi 58,477|| 47,374 | 424 
9,553 79,219) 35 6,909} 64,477), 93,421 35 
i] 

13,750 27,540 6 ea 12,444|| 43,945a) 10a 
65,575} 10 38,000} 46,524|| 63,471 | 73 

Nil 4,550|Dr.59092 or 5746b| Nil 

1,545} 2-08 750 314 212 {| Nil 

20,461 5 26,000 6,689) 41,484 5 

5,812 15t 8,000} 50,153)| 22,509 15 

14,250 5 sists 2,582); 16,923 5 


(b) After deducting loss dealt with in Trading Account in 1936. 


so 100 per cent. capital bonus. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Tue Far Eastern crisis, which has over-shadowed the stock 
markets this week, has had little influence on the majority 
of the commodity markets. Business, it is true, remains 
restricted by seasonal factors, but price fluctuations have 
been narrow and quotations generally are well maintained. 

The main non-ferrous metals constitute the principal 
exception to the rule. Speculative interest in copper has waned 
with the deterioration of the political outlook and, with 
smaller consumer buying, prices are easier. Tin and lead 
also lost some ground and spelter was sharply reduced, following 
its recent speculative rise. An early recovery in these metals 
seems probable. Wolfram and antimony, on the other hand, 
were forced up in price owing to fears of a shortage of Chinese 
exports. But, although China supplies a high proportion of 
world demand for these metals, shipments are made principally 
from the Southern ports and this week’s price rise therefore 
appears somewhat premature. 


The recent fall in raw cotton was checked by the news that 
President Roosevelt is likely to agree to a growers’ subsidy 
as well as loans, to stabilise the price. Wool remained firm, on 
the likelihood of short supplies, but jute was easier. Oilseeds 
were marked down owing to an inactive demand and a bearish 
estimate of the United States linseed crop; vegetable oils were 
easier in sympathy. The rubber market was quiet, with prices 
about unaltered. 


Wheat was firmer after its recent decline and maize was also 
a steady market. Among other foodstuffs, sugar showed a 
weaker tendency, but competition at the tea auctions was 
active and quotations were consequently firm. Cocoa prices 
also showed a rising tendency. On the London Provision 
Exchange, Colonial butter and cheese were cheaper, but 
the official quotations for bacon were unaltered. 


In the United States the tendency of prices has been definitely 
weak, grains, coffee, cotton, metals and rubber being cheaper 
than last week. This development is reflected in Moody’s daily 
index of the prices of staple commodities (December 31, 
1931 = 100) which fell from 205-7 to 201-6 in the week ended 
Wednesday, the latter figure comparing with 29-5 a month 
ago and 188-9 a year ago. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—Certain qualities of coal have become scarce as a 
result of the continued trouble among the haulage hands at several South 
Yorkshire pits. About 5,000 miners are unemployed, and inconvenience 
is being caused by the redistribution of orders and the search for su plies 
of small coal to keep coking plants at work. On the inland market ininiee 
takes most of the supplies, household demand being virtually non-existent. 
Coke is a very active market. Export inquiry is dull, and shippers are 
showing anxiety concerning the immediate future in the light of limited 
supplies and high prices, combined with the developing competition from 
Germany and Poland. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Foreign inquiry for North-East coal 
for Autumn and Winter shipment is now steadily expanding. There 
have been several good enquiries from old markets and, in addition to this 
— business, Northumberland steam coals have been sold for prompt 
delivery to South Africa. In Durham, coking classes are as scarce as 
ever. an — are —— better placed and bunkers are — offered 
sparingly. e coke market maintains a stron iti i 
finding a ready outlet. ee eee 


GLASGOW. —The position in the Scottish coal market is more generall 
firm. New inquiry from abroad remains on quiet lines, but the ship in 
collieries are well booked, and in some cases have secured outlets for ee 
qualities not of late fully taken up on contract account. An improvement 
in trebles gives washed smalls a strong appearance all round, and in 
Lanarkshire the arrangement of some cargoes for Italy and elsewhere has 
helped the position in all coal. Coastwise business absorbs good tonnages 
demand from Ireland helping the Ayrshire collieries, and industrial and 
public utility needs are vy. A sluggish market continues in house 


coal, but with a seasonal expansion of demand at hand i i 
of any further easing of prices. en 


CARDIFF .—Only a very limited volume of new inaqui i j 
all the principal overseas trades on the Welsh steam cakueat mee 
tion, however, as is usual during August, is on a reduced scale, due to the 


~ number of absentees from the pits. Outputs generally continue to move off 


Satisfactorily in respect of standing contract business. As a 

t ‘ . result, 
amount of coal offering is greatly curtailed and buyers, in several Sonaione 
are finding it increasingly difficult to satisfy their present needs, Sellers, 
consequently, are showing more reserve and prices are steadier for rompt 
shipment. In view of the anticipated improvement in in the next 


few weeks “he outlook ahead is more favourable. New contract business 


freely offered as recently and washed sorts are scarce and firm. The sized 
kinds remain extremely difficult to arrange over several months ahead 
and are strong. Throughs are steadily absorbed. The demand for cokes 
is still brisk and high prices rule. 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—Business in iron and steel is moving on a limited scale, 
as it is difficult to place orders for steel for delivery this year, says the 
official report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange. Holiday stoppages 
in the manufacturing districts also contribute to the quiet appearance of 
the markets, although so urgent is the demand for all descriptions of iron 
and steel that, contrary to custom, few consumers are suspending de- 
liveries. In the pig-iron market business has been principally confined to 
small transactions as most of the output has been dis of until Decem- 
ber, and neither producers nor makers are inclined to commit themselves 
beyond that time in the absence of fixed prices for delivery so far forward, 

A severe stringency still exists in the semi-finished steel department; 
but lately some relief has been occasioned by imports of Continental steel 
and more regular deliveries from the British manufacturers. The position 
as regards finished materials is similar to that ruling in other departments 
of the steel trade. An enormous demand exists, only part of which can be 
satisfied, although the makers are endeavouring to ease the situation by 
concentrating upon urgently required work. The tonnage of material 
available for export remains limited in view of urgent home requirements. 


SHEFFIELD.—With the holiday month drawing to an end, rather 
more active conditions characterise the iron and steel markets, but the 
volume of actual business is comparatively small. Pig-iron producers are 
not looking for customers, as, with the full output sold for some time ahead, 
they have nothing of any weight for disposal. Consumers are ready to 
take anything which comes on offer for early delivery, but such parcels are 
few and far between. Some contracts are being renewed, but on a rationed 
basis. There are good inquiries for both East and West Coast hematite, 
but new business is not easy to place. Finished iron is a strong market, 
and makers have little for disposal. Demand for basic steel billets remains 
at a very high level, and no guarantee is given by sellers as to date of 
delivery. Wire rod business is active, and the call for stainless steel sheets 
is greater than ever. Prices throughout the market are fully maintained, 
but are without change. All iron and steel scrap material is in request, and 
in certain classes there is pronounced shortage. Rather more imported 
scrap is procurable, but prices are high. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—No market was held this week as it is being 
observed as the local holiday week. Several of the steelworks and rolling 
mills are closed down and the opportunity is being taken to effect repairs 
which are obviously needed after the long run of machinery at high pres- 
sure. Foundries in the Stockton and Middlesbrough districts are all taking 
holiday during the present week. Whilst business is in a state of suspense, 
merchants report that they are being supplied with quantities of foundry 
and hematite pig iron under old contracts for es as producers of 
pig iron have reduced demands locally owing to the holidays mentioned 
above. An additional blast furnace is being restarted shortly at Messrs. 
Pease and Partners’ Normanby Ironworks. This will produce hematite 
pig iron and will increase the number to thirteen on this class of iron in this 

istrict. 

The official prices of pig iron remain at 101s. per ton for No. 3 Cleveland 
foundry pig iron and 123s. per ton for No. 1 hematite pig iron, delivered 
locally, the latter being subject to a rebate of 5s. per ton. Basic pig iron 
is also maintained at 100s. per ton, less 5s. rebate, but this quotation 1s 
quite nominal as producers require the whole of the output for their own 
steelworks. Steel manufacturers are still meeting with heavy demands 
for all classes of material, but deliveries will be reduced this month on 
account of holidays. Good Durham blast furnace coke is steady at 40s. 
per ton, delivered at the furnaces, with sellers well contracted. Prices - 
steel scrap are unchanged. Foreign ore imports are being well maintaine¢, 
although no supplies are coming forward from Bilbao or North Spain, the 
total quantity imported into the Tees during the first seventeen days 
August being 110,000 tons, compared with 108,500 tons during the same 
period in July. 


GLASGOW.—There is little change in the situation here. Great 
activity continues at the steel plants, where the demand for shipbuilding 
material, which at all times absorbs a large proportion of the output 0 
West of Scotland steelmakers, is still increasing, and at the same time there 
is a heavy demand from all other users of steel material. There 1s still an 
urgent need for better supplies of semis. While deliveries have been on ; 
somewhat heavier scale just recently they fall far short of the requiremen 
of the various re-rolling industries which, in almost every instance, have 
accumulations of orders on books from users who are pressing for — 
The demand for finished material is likewise very heavy, all the manulac 
turing Sedustries being exceedingly busy and requiring large tonnage 
regularly. 


CARDIFF.—A fair demand was encountered for tinplates, and ~~ 
ments proceeded on a moderate scale, totalling 3,124 tons last week, 
against 6,206 tons in the previous seven days, and 1,730 tons a year 80. 
Stocks were 1,978 tons, compared with 1,442 tons and 4,431 tons, respe? 
tively. Prices were slightly firmer at 25s. 6d. to 26s. per basis box, £.0.b, 
Galvanised sheets were in better demand for the home market, but — 
inquiry was slower. Quotations were unaltered at £18 15s. per ton, | cau 
while steel sheet and tinplate bars were steady at {7 15s. per ton, delive 
locally. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—The slowing down of buying in the United States and the 
deterioration of the politiegl situation wan Far East caused a substantial 
setback oe ee Consumers have bought comparatively a oo 
specula ve lost interest time being. , 
overs on the London Metal shin than of late and 


the standard cash price declined by 1" 13s. 9d, to £57 Is, 3d. per ton. 
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The unofficial copper statistics for July reveal a fresh increase of 12,665 
short tons in world stocks, which cotabed | 313,110 tons on July 3ist. The 
rise was divided between the United States and the rest of the world. 
Nevertheless, it does not show any major change in the recent trend of 
copper statistics. There was also a t drop in the world’s apparent 
consumption from 189,680 short tons to 180,600 short tons. At the same 
time, world output of refined copper showed a surprising decline from 
200,400 short tons to 193,270 short tons, which makes it clear that the 
period of difficulties on the production side has not yet been overcome. 
Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,025 tons on Monday, against 
2,700 tons last week; 1,350 tons on Tuesday, against 2,850 tons last week ; 
1,050 tons on Wednesday, against 2,550 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 13-92} cents ~~ Ib. in New York on Wednesday, against 


14-40 cents a week ago and 13-95 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s 
official closing price for standard cash in London was {£57 Is. 3d. to 
57 3s. 9d. per ton, compared with £58 15s. to £58 17s. 6d. a week ago. 
tocks of refined copper in British official warehouses at the end of last 


week at 9,923 tons, showed an increase of 479 tons, while stocks of rough 
copper, at 10,275 tons, were 776 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—As the result of the deterioration in the 
political situation both markets met with little support. Lead declined 
during the week by 7s. 6d. to sf 7s. 6d. per ton, while spelter lost 
{1 6s. 3d., closing at £24 Is. 3d. After the recent sharp speculative 
rise, the fairly large decline in spelter does not come as a surprise. In spite 
of the setback this week the undertone of both markets (particularly 
spelter) remains good and early recoveries are probable. 

Sales of lead on the London Metal Exchange ~ 950 tons on Monday, 
against 3,250 tons last week; 1,150 tons on Tuesday, against 1,650 tons 
last week; 1,000 tons on Wednesday, against 1,400 tons last week. The 
New York quotation on Wednesday was 6-50 cents per lb., against 6-50 
cents a week ago and 6-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for soft foreign for shipment during the current month 
was £22 = 6d. to £22 10s, per ton, compared with £22 15s. to {22 17s. 6d. 
last week. 

Sales of spelter on the London Metal Exchange : 750 tons on Monday, 
against 4,100 tons last week; 1,700 tons on Tuesday, against 2,250 tons 
last week; 1,400 tons on Wednesday, against 2,300 tons last week. 
Wednesday’s quotation in East St. Louis was 7-25 cents per Ib., against 
7:25 cents the week before and 7-00 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s 
official closing quotation in London for “ good ordinary brands” for 
shipment during the current month was {24 Is. 3d. to £24 2s. 6d. per ton, 
against {24 2s, 6d. to £25 3s. 9d. last week. 


TIN.—After an early rise tin reacted and closed on Wednesday at £265, 
a net loss of £1 5s. on the week. There was no change in the basic position 
of this market. Home warehouse stocks on August 14th were 81 tons 
lower at 1,998 tons—the smallest since the beginning of June. The world’s 
tin mines’ production amounted (according to Méetaligesellschaft) to 
17,964 metric tons in June against 15,346 tons in May. Production during 
the first half of this year aggregated 97,662 metric tons, a rise of 12,244 
tons, or 14-3 per cent., on the year. Consumption in the first half of this 
year is estimated by the market to have increased by more than 20 per cent 
Consumers’ buying has, however, been extremely limited in the last few 
days, and as there have been some of the usual hedge sales, the market 
was easier. This weakness, however, should be overcome immediately 
— resume buying, because there are no weak offerings at the lower 
evels, 

Sales of tin on the London Metal Exchange: 200 tons on Monday, 
against 650 tons last week; 250 tons on Tuesday, against 350 tons last 
week ; 130 tons on Wednesday, against 250 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was 59-50 cents per Ib., against 59+624 cents 
a week ago and 60-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £265 to £265 5s. per ton, 
compared with {266 5s, to (266 15s. a week ago. Stocks of tin in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 1,998 tons, a decrease of 81 
tons on the week. 


TUNGSTEN AND ANTIMONY.—As a result of the outbreak of 
hostil ties in Shanghai, tungsten and antimony prices showed substantial 
improvement. @ This is not fully reflected in the official quotations, which 
have become more or less nominal this week. There have been dealings 
in Chinese wolfram at over 90s. per unit, while antimony regulus (English) 
has been bought at £e7 10s. per ton. China supplies two-thirds of the 
world’s wolfram and 70 per cent. of the world’s antimony, but this week’s 
steep rise in prices, nevertheless, appears artificial and speculative. Prac- 
tically the whole of the Chinese tungsten and antimony comes from the 
Southern provinces and is shipped through the southern ports of the 
country, so that the war in Shanghai and the north will not necessarily 
interfere with production and shipments of the two metals. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium aa and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
on Wednesday at £100 per ton, and rolling billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
for home and export, was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the spot, was quoted at £13 12s, to £13 12s. 6d. per flask of 76 Ibs., 
as against £13 10s. to £13 10s. 6d. last week. Chinese antimony was 

uoted at £76 to £77 per ton, ex warehouse, as against {69 to £70 last week. 

hinese wolfram for ‘“ August-September” shipment was quoted at 
90s. to 95s, per unit, c.i.f., compared with 78s. to 81s. last week. Refined 
platinum was quoted or Wednesday at £10 5s. per ounce, compared with 
£10 5s, a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Inquiry has shown a slight improvement 
and some bu have placed odans a little more freely, owing to the 
belief that p , after the recent decline, are now on a more attractive 


oe. customers have hesitated, however, to commit themselves, 


aving doubts as to whether t margins for spinners and manufacturers 
will be maintained. On Galenee these Sie bese very little change in raw 
cotton rates. A good deal of uncertainty exists as to what be done 
by the Washi Government. It is reported that President Roosevelt 
as agreed to a loan to farmers if Congress will pass a resolution promising 
: legislation at an early date. Sapetovenes by the Government 
i cotton production in the past has not had very happy results. Quite 
apart from a big American , abundant supplies are probable from other 
Countries, the latest edviews with regard to the Egyptian growth being very 
Prices of American have varied according to the fluctua- 
in raw material rates. Gobenecs” quotations, however, have been 
h pees being well preserved. Sales of medium American counts 
det By for several weeks back. A little more activity ~ 
more Egyptian qualities. Bu of piece ave displa 
ha — t, but in most instances oilers have been disappointing. There 
or very few signs of increased activity for India, and trade with 


China has been brought to a standstill. Some ver ir li 
é y fair lines have bee 
ae in fine mulls for Rangoon, The most promising outlet, however, 
as been South America and steady buying has taken place in printing 
and finishing styles. All manufacturers are working hard to keep up to 


contract time with deliveries, as there is a d ; 
are late. is a danger of cancellation if goods 


COTTON PRICES 





1937 eats 


July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug, 
2 | 4 ir | 1g” | 1935 | 1936 





d. d. d. d. d d 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American rib.| 6-36 | 6-14 | 5-93 . 5 7 
» Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair - ere 
Egyptian... ............ per ib. | 9-60 | 9-48 | 9-29 | 9-29 | 8-12 |10-75 
Yarns—3"'s twist ..........cceeee. per Ib 13 13 13 123 104 10% 
» 4s weft sala per ib. | 12 3k 12 | 11g | 104] 10 
~ 6 "s twist (Egyptian) per tb 19} | 18 18} 18} | 16 1 


32-in Printers, 116 yds, 16 by 16,32’sand|}s d.js djs djs djs dis. 4, 
50 20 0/19 9 |19 6 |19 6 |17 4$)18 0 


attained “ainsi Abad <cobbocarssantnis 27 2|% 9 |26 3\26 3 \24 4$125 14 
38-in, ditto, 38 yds., 18 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 11 4/11 3|1l 1p 11 14110 4 [10 3 
39-in. ditto. 37} yds., 16 by 15,8} Ib. ...... 10 4|10 3 \10 Hyt0 144)9 3/9 3 





WOOL.—Bradford.—Wool continues to occupy a very sound position, 
and all descriptions display a slight hardening tendency. Higher prices 
are expected when the new Australian selling season opens at Sydney on 
August 30th and at Adelaide on September 2nd. There is a healthy 
demand for greasy combing merinos and crossbreds, and stocks are lighter 
than for many years. It is reported that contracts have already been 
booked for new clip B.A. 40-44’s on a basis of 21d., clean, c.i.f. Liverpool, 
November—December delivery. This is unique, and shows clearly the 
keenness of firms to secure low preparing wools, which are exceedingly 
scarce. There is every likelihood of Japan being a bigger buyer next season 
in both Australia and New Zealand. Supplies of New Zealand crossbreds 
are so scarce that many firms are having to use domestic wools to satisfy 
their urgent needs; practically every quality of home-grown wool is lighter 
in stock to-day than for many years. e result is that all descriptions are 
very firm, with a tendency against the buyer. All Bradford mills are idle 
this week, but after the resumption of work machinery will be kept fully 
occupied until the end of the year. Already a reasonable amount of 
orders has been placed for next spring, gnd with firm values in sight 
wholesale fabric buyers are realising that the sooner they place their new 
spring business the better they are likely to fare. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT —After last week’s decline, prices of Manitoba wheat are now 
rather higher. In the United States spring wheat threshing is well advanced 
and good yields are general. In Canada the harvest is earlier than usual and 
it is Snosibie that yields will be somewhat above recent estimates. Mean- 
while, good rains have fallen in Australia, but moisture is still urgentiy 
needed for the growing crops in Argentina. In the United States wheat 
futures are lower on the week. 

On Wednesday last, ‘“‘ September ”’ futures were quoted in Chicago at 
1103 cents per bushel, against 113} cents the week before and 122} cents 
a month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesday: No. 1 Northern 
Manitoba (Atlantic) ex ship, 52s. 9d. per 496 lbs., against 51s. last week ; 
No, 2 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic), ex ship, 51s. 6d., against 50s, 3d. last 
week. According to the Corn Trade News, total shipments of wheat 
and flour last week amounted to 818,000 quarters, against 880,000 quarters 
in the previous week and 1,248,000 quarters in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 


FLOUR.—Business in imported flour is quiet, but demand for home- 
milled shows some improvement with prices unchanged. Wednesday’s 
London quotations (excluding quota payments) were: Straight run, 
delivered Home Counties, 40s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., as against 40s. 6d. a week 
ago; delivered inner London, 40s., as against 40s. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 39s. to 40s. 6d., as against 38s. 6d. to 40s. a week ago. 
Australian, ex store, 32s. 9d. to 33s. 3d., as against 33s. to 33s, Gd. a 
week ago. 


BARLEY.—Prices show little alteration compared with those ruling 
a week ago. ‘ October” futures were quoted at 563 cents per bushel in 
Winnipeg on Wednesday, as against 60§ cents last week. Quotations per 
448 lbs. in London on Wednesday were: ‘ English feed” at farm, not 
quoted, as against 35s. to 36s. a week ago; “ English malting,” at farm, 
60s. to 65s. ; not quoted last week ; Californian, ex ship, 47s. 6d. to 60s., as 
against 47s. 6d. to 60s. a week ago, Chilean, brewing, ex ship, 46s. 6d. 
to 50s., as against 46s. 6d. to 50s. a week ago. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, ‘‘ September ” futures were quoted at 29j cents 
a bushel in Chicago, against 29} cents a week ago and 34¥ cents last month. 
Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ English Black,” at farm, not quoted, 
as against 27s. to 29s. per 336 Ibs. a week ago; “ English White, at farm, 
26s. to 27s., aS against 27s. to 29s. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed 
(Vancouver), landed, 26s. per 320 Ibs., as against 26s. 9d. a week ago. 


MAIZE.—Despite an easier tone on United States markets, prices here 
are a shade higher. Fluctuations have been small and the maintenance 
of a steady tone appears probable. ‘‘ September ” futures were quoted on 
Wednesday at 99} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 1003 cents a week 
ago, and 105} cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : 
“Plate,” landed, 28s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., as against 28s. 3d. a week ago ; 
“ Plate,” ex ship, 27s. 9d., as against 27s. 3d. a week ago; “ Plate, 
“ August,” 27s. 6d., as against 27s. 3d. a week ago; yellow maize meal, ex 
wharf, was quoted at £7 7s. 6d. per ton, as against £7 5s. to £7 7s. 6d. 
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Month ended Seven Months 
Month ended Seven Months ended July 31 July 31 ended 
Jaly 31 July 31 oti weld 
1936 1997 1936 
1936 1937 1936 1937 1937 
ia Drink and Tobacco— £ f 
£ I.—Food, 141,381 1,022,986 
—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ , A. Grain and FlOUr ........0..00s000: ; 022, 1,030,094 
” at Coan and FIOUF ........-+-se00es 5,100,386 35,428,286 one, 308 B. Feeding stuffs for Animais .. 87,373 354,889 | "44s'959 
2 Feeding-stuffs tor Anhnais eevee ates 3,837,334 c hatmale, Living, for Food ... 76,338 ast ies aw 
. Animals Living, ‘or , 49.124.105 i AE .nccccceccevccccccvocscocesoosose 147, "875 719 : 
TR, BEE sisibcdnpinncdncgncesuensencunsnes 7,058,107 , 5 022 E. Dairy Produce ...........s0s0++s00s 924 687,038 
E. Dairy Produce ..........+.ss+s+se++ 6,429, Stee e557 878 F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables .. 9,890 68,149 2993 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 2'903,101 605, 1737, G. Beverages and Cocoa Prepara- 1,084,513 6,945,750 | 8,681 
G.B — Ps haat eee | 2,889,147 23,895,218 24,619.91 2 “ sonees pease 81 ss 
H. Other Food .......:ssssseeseeesvens 3,660,278 eee | enn L 437,325 2,590,203 | 2,924,260 
Rn. PORIED citgecuntennpesitninnenscons 669,865 7,024,346 ,488, _ 2,924,260 
. Tobacco ........ a 3,043,760 | 3,310,851 | 19,023,471 21,481,133 
Total, Class I .........+000000 29,888,140 | 34,039,013 {208,962,714 |232,767,321 iinncaniaosechinal 
—Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unmanufactured— 
tS Siainly Unmanvtactured— aie cent cateet tee | ieee 2,863,546 | 3,925,655 | 16,493,351 | 20,560,792 
Coal HORE Oe RRR Rete ee eee eneeeeeeTee ’ ’ , B. Other Non-Metalliferous Min- 
B. Other Non-Metalliferous Min- ing and Quarry Products 
ee ee 14,878 | 2,873,819 and the like ....-.-sssessssssssss 81,259 | 98,812 | 608,753 | 777,828 
Che Bnd ...-n---nnenennenvee 8) Set ee 3,226,209 C. Iron Ore and Scrap..........0++++ 34,765 53,149 | 204,033 | 631/472 
D. Noo-Ferrous Metabiicsous Ores ee ee aber? > ~~ fee semenee Ores | 189,621 | 26,083 | 1,290,043 1,984,024 
" . Scra ence coeccescevececoocoes 1, 147, 613 1,308,245 10,119,645 and er 14.619 8,210 ° 58,550 ’ 61.857 
E. Wood and Timber ...........0-. 5,503,088 | 7,989,622 ce Ne 73,292 97,232 | 494,236 
F. Raw Cotton and Cotton Waste | 4,012,917 | 2,704,827 | 25, 029,178 | 29,062,533 ond Weite. ent 
G. Wool, Raw and Waste, and G. Wes, Rew 567,066 | 656,303 | 3,954,532 | 6,190,733 
yeaa ee 2,186,985 | 3,073,986 | 30,135,722 $7,072,11 : avn i Rags RED messes one one tary | Seeeess | Sleaze 
Ath, Rem, Kesto and Mets... | tenses) = sennes | Lert | Kisnoe —_L._ Ota Tents Mlatartah......... 49,321 44,312 | 298,746 | 364/264 
J, Seeds end N Toe ee ee ee J. Sesto and Nuts tor OS, ON.) = csnveg | s0nesi | 1,200,864 2,405,37 
uts ‘Or i i ins and Gums ...... ’ , , , , 4 
™ Fats Resins and Gums ...... 2,249,000 | 2,956,071 | 17,491,019 | 21,783,330 es — —- a 117,391 1'132,657 | 1'241'698 
K. Hides and Skine, Undvemed ... | 1,324,414 | 2,050,857 | 10,087,288 | 14,081,900 TD onor-naking Materials ........ 108,245 686,698 | 1,098,141 
ce | | eee | Geel ene | ee 22,241 110,281 | "241,115 
TA; PRET tevnisenenanennsecbitninbclmecss > . , ’ ’ Mi Hane ous Raw Materials 
ee yer ye Sr Mand _Aricles- mainly "Un 174,871 | 171,925 | 1,684,266 | 1,756,616 
manufactured ......c.ssses-c00- 609,801 | 818,439 | 4,895,956 | 5,862,599 manufactured ......-++-+-+++++ ne ee sree 
eee ntinn ee , 28,854,548 | 37,969,077 
Total, Class II ....c.cess0s00- 20,146,239 | 26,311,785 |140,027,917 |178,884,486 Total, Class II .......20+-++0- _ 4,500,568 | SABES TES | 97,000077 
: Ill.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
I1l.—Articles Wholly or Mainly Seenetntenetcs 
Manufactured— 252,180 409,700 | 1,549,839 | 2,294,599 
5,326 A. Coke and Manufactured Fuel ’ , 49, 4,£94,9 
6 eee tee Eien oe 3/529 1.780 047/230 4 652,026 B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, etc. 878,291 949,153 | 4,925,807 | 5,732,609 
= iro end Ste —— etc. 663,529 701,780 | 4,047, 692, C. teen ond Steet end Manche i 
ufac- 678 | 27,624, 
ete enti 1,238,985 | 1,813,828 | 6,938,598 | 7,746,593 tures thereof .....+..+...-..-0 | 3,981,781 | 4,468,683 | 20,423,67 
D. Noo Fe ier — 2,603,706 | 5,424,081 | 17,872,633 | 31,789,392 _ Non Fre inci 1,056,386 | 1,447,864 | 7,205,879 | 8,996,688 
See eeeeeeeecees , , . , ’ , , , : Hardw I le- 
me 4,401,789» ‘mentaand Instruments, | 901,533 | _ 905,881 | 4,690,287 | 5,454,561 
ments and Instruments....... 586,700 730,462 A491, F. Electrical Goods and A tus} 872,739 | 1,142,928 | 5,514,466 | 6,967,186 
: Ne cgpuns et ame saaDeOL «Gs Machinery accacececessao es 3,903,110 | 4,365,479 | 23,810,297 | 27,315,301 
H. Manufactures “of “Wood “and msec acm nee 5 — eee ee 110,880 109,542 | 687,251 759,835 
I oon rma ee aoe coa'ass ‘ones I. Cotton Yarns and Manufactures| 5,721,221 | 6,447,589 | 35,267,948 | 40,721,916 
J Woollen and Worsted Yarns " : , Je Woollen and Worsted Yarns 27 | 21,196,419 
264,539 | 318,785 2,509,087 and Manufactures ......... ... 3,180,474 | 3,548,258 | 18,491,127 | 21,196,419 
194,616 | 198,544 1,506,186 K. Silk Yarns and Manufactures | 109,244 | ‘125,614 | 706,433 | 858, 
: J L. Manufactures of other Textile 9.921.794 | 11,969,861 
575,577 625,542 4,621,711 Materials ..........++. einetecgene oe ner oest'eas | 7/062 144 
675,684 | 799,266 6,323,467 031, 157, 554, 
5 734,213 
947,613 | 1,098,638 7,623,212 o 4; Baan cnt cee 1,883,955 | 2,151,910 | 12,158,378 | 14 
3,492,425 | 4,074,417 26,954,148 ee a0 402,556 501,441 | 2,871,548 | 3,486,705 
P. Leatier and Manufactures; ~§ re P. Leather and Manufactures . 361,887 | 3,210,373 
savuanenceneescnghsemuneoes 881,052 | 852,736 5,930,315 ‘ thereof cpsvwarasrnsaarencsoeeeee ca dpe 3.735.468 4°467,538 
eas I seeoetiiiins 1,286,144 | 1,459,800 8,917,874 . Paper, Cardboard, etc. .......... , , Te 
RV nicies (including Locomo- g “a Stipe and Alrewaft) ft) 2,848,900 | 3,910,836 | 17,769,813 | 22,517,364 
tives, Ships and Aircraft) ... 323,673 | 565,588 | 3,114,213 | 4,013,287 ves, Ships 848, o00,s00 Fea ate | eae 
S. Rubber Man 44,270 65,405 5 443 S. Rubber Manufactures ........... 148,309 154, ’ 
Re ii dain : ; ; , . , é ee 
or mainly Manufactured ..... | 1,628,109 | 2,001,718 | 10,273,040 | 12,762,551 or mainly Manufactured .. 2,335,983 | 2,534,273 | 13,881,260 | 16,tv9/BI" 
cadeanbentinadioad paesinonnienpnansssllnonepeneseataemene F danccanie atau Tame 2,526,407 
Total, Class III......... eat 18,205,506 | 24,605,560 |119,106,903 |153,462,183 Total, Class IIT...........000 31,492,858 | 37,376,601 |193,397,883 |232,520,"N! 
Fe yen iene a ale coe ae dees ea ce ween =€=6—lSlee 18,323 
TV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 224,701 285,048 | 1,089,086 | 1,535,448 IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 153,573 75,367 589,220 | 4150h 
am ener nantes Barer oerrnns gpm: ray 504,936 
Vi~—Parcel Post ....cecseeseereerereeeees | 270,766 | 263,633 | 1,857,797 | 1,688,958 V.—Parcel Post ...0...........cccecccees 805,173 | 851,412 | 6,101,280 | 6,504,99® 
eer menace spe eee nanan pe renege 9,876 
UID seciiniesitheiahhccnsiaen 68,735,352 | 85,505,039 |471,044,417 |568,338,396 DUO pai ieciventeisstihctesrnsind 40,085,922 | 47,569,834 |247,966,402 |298,89 
‘ 
AMERICAN WHEAT TS. ~The 1¢ following table shows wheat 


quotations for selected weeks in 1935-1937 





NEAREST FuTURE 





-- oe 
Joos" 


males 30, ao “ag St oa, 























844 102} | - 129 
101} 1149 1354 


1308 | 1263 
1134 | 110% 


—Cents per 60 Ibs. ...... 
Chicago (No. 2, Winter)— 








The visible aD ot wheat in Canada amounts to 29,228,000 bushels, 


against 30,023 bushels last week and 62,306,000 bushels in the 
corresponding week last year, 


SALES AND PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
a — the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
933-34 to 1936-37. 





| 1933-1934 | 1934-1935 1938-1506 | 1936-1937 








Rae a of home-grown Cwts. Cwts, Cwts. Cwts. 
1 week to August 14 ............ 85,463 137,807 14,170 70,146 
50 weeks to August 14 _.......... 10,400,438 13,444,921 13,179,172 11,058,503 
Average price of Bnglish wheat per 4 . 4 s 4. a 


2 -nnnpennenen painnanttese noses 0 47 7 9 9 9 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold as 
av -rage price of British cereals in the past two and for the © 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1 i_— 





Averacs Paice per CWT. 
Week ended 


Oats 

















 wts Cwts. C ets. s. 2 s. d. 5 6 
August 12, 1933 . 51,628 7,407 18,782 6 0 97 8 7 
August 11, 1934 ..... 85,463 3. 16,502 5 0 8 2 6 3 
August 17 1935..... 137,807 | 14,079 | 42814 | 47 | 77 | 7 4 
August 15, 1936 ...... 14,170 1,510 9754) 79) 6) oi 
A 7, 1937 ....... | 120 684 1,476 12,205 9 11 9 4 9 0 
August 14, 1937 ...... 70,146 j 25,934 | 9 9 | 10 7 
OTHER FOODS 
oO 
BACON.—Market conditions have bee may et but prices eas 
The official quotations — 
the basis for dealings on the 


106s.; Canadian, 100s. ; Dawah fea thier oe t 06s, 
103s. last week. ce es te, Sas th; 
1,754, 1,496 and’ 2,624 bales, 
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to ree 
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9} cer 
coffee 
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again: 

6 C1 
stock: 
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UTTER.—Demand continues rather inactive, and prices have 
aanol except for Danish. Quotations r cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on Wednesday were: New Zealand, finest salted, 
114s.; Australian, choicest salted, 113s.; Danish, 125s.; compared 
with 116s. to 117s., 115s, to 116s, and 124s., respectively, a week ago. 


CHEESE.—Market conditions remain quiet, but English descriptions 
have again increased in price. Quotations (per cwt.) on the London 
Provision Exchange on ees were as follows: English Cheddars, 
finest farmers, 88s, to 90s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 71s, to 72s.; and 
New Zealand, finest coloured, 66s.; against 86s, to 88s., 72s., and 68s., 
respectively, a week ago. 

COCOA.—In both London and New York the markets are firm and 
rices show a rising tendency. The spot quotation in New York on 
Wednesday was pc Bee t lb., as against 8} cents per Ib. last week. 
In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented new crop, Accra, 
“ November—January,” was quoted at 40s. 6d. sellers per 50 kilos., c.i.f, 
Continent, against 39s. 3d. a week ago. Last week’s movements of cocoa 
in London were as follows: Landed, 2,009 bags; delivered, for home 
consumption, 10,753 bags; exported, 1,180 bags; stocks, 252,238 bags, 
against 163,379 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—The London market is quiet; in New York conditions are 
irregular, being influenced by the Havana conference which has so far failed 
to reach agreement on the control of production. On Wednesday, Rio 
No, 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents per lb. in New York, as compared with 
9} cents per Ib. last week and 9} cents per Ib. a month ago, Movements of 
coffee in London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, nil; 
delivered, for home consumption, 38 cwt.; exports, nil; stocks, 1,743 cwt., 
against 10,409 a year ago. Central and other South American: Landed, 

6 cwt.; delivered, for home consumption, 1,946 cwt.; exported, 699 cwt. ; 
stocks, 99,589 cwt., against 95,154 last year. Other kinds: Landed, 3,873 
ewt.; delivered, for home consumption, 3,203 cwt.; exported, 422 cwt.; 
stocks, 100,633 cwt., against 139,019 last year. 


EGGS.—tThe market is steady, with prices of English eggs tending to 
harden. At Smithfield, on Wednesday, English (ordinary packing, Grade I, 
about 15-15} Ib.) realised 16s, 6d. to 17s. per 120, against 15s. 6d. to 16s, 6d, 
last week; while Danish (15 Ib.) made Ils. to lls. 3d., as against 11s. to 
Ils, 3d. last week. 


FRUIT.—Although trade at Covent Garden shows some falling off and 
prices are easier, the general volume of business is good for the time of 
year states The Frust . There is a good supply of plums and 
demand is steady. English greengages are selling well in the absence of 
imported varieties. The currant, raspberry and gooseberry season is now 
over, but ee of blackberries are increasing. English apples are 
coming on to the market fairly steadily. The demand for hothouse grapes 
is steady, especially English varieties. Lower prices have, however, been 
obtained for peaches, nectarines, oranges, melons, grape-fruit and lemons, 
supplies being plentiful. Kent filberts and cobnuts have made an 
appearance and prices are good. 


MEAT.—Trade remains inactive and prices have eased. At Smithfield 
Market on Wednesday last, Argentine chilled hindquarters were quoted at 
4s, 8d. to 5s. per 8 Ibs., as compared with 4s. 10d. to 5s, 2d. a week ago. 
New Zealand frozen mutton was 3s. 6d. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. 6d. to 
4s, 2d. a week ago. According to the Smithfield Market official report, 
supplies during last week amounted to 7,053 tons, a decrease of 1,685 tons 
on the corresponding week last year. Beef and veal accounted for 3,844 
tons, mutton and lamb 2,304, and pork and bacon 484, as compared with 
4,808, 2,686 and 710 tons, respectively, in the same week of 1936. 


MILK.—Information relative to the operation of the Milk Marketing 
Scheme during July as issued by the Milk Marketing Board is given 


in the following table, together with comparable statistics for earlier 
months. The development of consumption since the commencement of the 


Marketing Scheme is the subject of a Note of the Week. 





SCCLSL SP OLELL& 





SeCVeoe 








* On account to the nearest farthing. 


roducers receive 1d. gallon in addition to the above 
ums for level deli and for Grade “A” or special 


Accredited 
Prices 


vices are paid to the producers concerned in addition to the pool price. 
— a are payable by individual producers and are deducted 


PEPPER.—On Wednesday, white Muntok, August-October, was 
= at 44d. per Ib., sellers, c.i.f. Rotterdam-Hamburg, against 4jd. 


. a week earlier, Black Lam , spot, in bond, was quoted at 
id. per Ib., sellers, compared with Sd. per b. last week. Movements of 
Repper in London last week were as follows : Black, landed, nil; delivered, 
ei Stocks, 2,011 | aguinst 1,748 last year. White, landed, nil; delivered, 
tons; stocks, 11,443 tons, with 12,154 a year ago. 


RICE.—The spot of Burma No. 2, cleaned, was 10s, 6d. per cwt. 
cx warehouse, om W Y, as, compared with 108. 44d. per cwt. a week 
ago.“ August-September,” in singles to Continent .K., was quoted 





at 9s. 74d. to . agains 43d. to 9s. 7$d. last week. 
dovements in Thad ee nota ae: oe Tad. 245 tons; 
Vered, 253 tons; stocks, 2,126 tons, against 2,372 a year ago. 


SUGAR.—Demand on the London market remains inactive and prices 
have declined slightly; in New York the market is firm. ThegNew York 
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spot quotation was 3-60 cents on Wednesday, as compared with 3-60 cents 
per Ib. last week and 3-42 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales 
of raw sugar in London included “ December” delivery at 6s. 53d. to 
>. Sas against 6s. 73d. a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public 
w ouses in London and Liverpool last week were as follows : Imports, 
13,697 tons, against 17,473 in the previous week, and 25,541 in the same 
week of 1936; deliveries, 13,666 tons, against 6,237 and 19,940 tons, 
respectively; stocks, 157,058 tons, against 157,027 and 119,215 tons, 
respectively. 


TEA.—The following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 


Week ended NorthernjSouthern 

















India India Ceylon | Java | Sumatra] Africa | Total 
d, d. d, d. d. d. d, 

Aug. 13, 1936 ...... 12-67 11-86 12-86 10-23 9-76 11-20 12-47 
July 8, 1937...... 15-34 | 14-38 | 15-12 | 14-64 | 12-25 | 13-69 | 14-83 
o ie Seawee 15-31 14-50 15-15 13-12 12-50 13-84 14-92 
ob: an a, tS 15°15 | 14°55 | 15-33 | 13-44 | 12-38 | 13-52 | 14-92 
ee a eee 15-34 | 14-58 | 15-39 | 13-39 | 12-65 | 14-07 | 15-05 
Regs 8E, ig ess 16-04 14-73 15-49 14-46 12-68 14-27 15-25 


At this week’s public auctions in Mincing Lane, 42,944 packages of 
Indian and 27,125 packages of Ceylon tea came up for disposal. Demand 
for all descriptions of Indian and Ceylon teas remains strong and active, 
prices being well maintained. 


VEGETABLES.—According to The Fruitgrower there is now a 
plentiful supply of tomatoes and cucumbers at Covent Garden market, 
and prices are consequently rather easier. Lettuce and spring onions 
have met with a steady demand. Runner beans and marrows are plentiful 
and cheap. The market in cabbage and cauliflowers shows some improve- 
ment. Mushrooms are scarcer and dearer. Although plentiful supplies of 
potatoes were again available at London markets, demand showed an 
improvement and prices were firmer. At the Borough on Tuesday, King 

ward ranged from 7s. to 8s., the same as last week; British Queen, 
Majestic, Eclipse and a. Express made from 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt., 
ex market, as against 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. last week. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—tThe tone generally is easier 
and there seems to be little disposition on the part of crushers and 
consumers to do business while holiday conditions remain. Linseed 
consequently is in slow demand, both here and on the Continent, and there 
has been some recession in prices. The official estimate of the probable 
yield of the United States crop at around 200,000 tons was higher than 
expected, but some time has yet to elapse before the plants come to 
maturity and the seed is harvested. Meanwhile America continues to 
draw upon the Plate surplus to enable the mills to carry on, and may 
have to still further doso. To the middle of August Argentina had exported 
1,315,000 tons of which 551,000 tons was destined for the United States. 
India shipments show a slight improvement, but to date amount to —= 
125,000 tons, leaving about a quarter of a million tons of the new crop sti 
available for export. 

Attention is now turned to the progress of sowing in Argentina and 
although weather reports are variable all agree that copious rains are 
necessary if the large area projected is to be seeded. Immediate supplies 
are good. The quantity afloat for Europe has increased to 122,800 tons 
(including 26,500 tons from India). Cotton seed has sharply declined and 
again a fair business in new crop black oo is reported for shipment 
to Hull. For August loading £6 16s. 3d. was conceded, but less was 
subsequently quoted for all positions to March next. Trade in vegetable 
oils is slow. Linseed oil has declined about 5s. per ton on the week and 
refined cotton oil has dropped £1 to £29 per ton ex Hull. The demand for 
oilcakes is moderate and prices are steady. 


FURS.—From Geneva comes the news that the Marché International de 
Peaux et Fourrures S.A. is going into liquidation. The firm was founded 
in 1936 in order to make Geneva a leading international fur auction centre. 
Although the endeavour was warmly supported by the Geneva cantonal 
and municipal authorities it has failed completely. One sale was held at 
Geneva way this year, but despite active propaganda it found little sup- 
port. Foreigners were hardly represented at all. Under these conditions 
the promoting firm found it impossible to continue its work, and, although 
it had originally planned to hold another Geneva fur sale in the autumn 
of this year, the fon is now to be wound up. This example shows clearly 
that the international fur trade has settled down again after the dis- 
organisation which followed the rise of the Nazi party to power in Germany. 
Those former Leipzig firms which emigrated from Germany have found a 
new and satisfactory domicile in London or Paris, and accordingly show 
no inclination to support the development of new international fur trading 
centres. 


RUBBER.—After a week of quiet trading, prices show no net change. 
In New York a slight decline has occurred. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 18 cents per Ib., 
compared with 18} cents per Ib. a week ago and 18 & cents a month ago. 
Wednesday's official —— price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on 
the spot in London was 84d. per Ib., as against 8 j§d. on the corresponding 
day last week. In forward positions business has been done at 8id. to 
8#d. for “‘ September ” shipment, as against 8 #d. a week ago. Stocks in 


London and Liverpool at the end of last week totalled 42,849 tons, 
against 42,253 tons a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 
111,242 tons, 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


WHEN YOU RETIRE 


or provision for your family should you die in harness, 
is guaranteed to the professional or business man 


normally without prospect of a pension, by the new 
CENTENARY PENSION POLICY 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


4&@ GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON E.C.3 
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GRAIN, Erc.— 
t— s. d s. 4, 
es tetonperen. 9 8 
av., per cwt, 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av . 
ts, ’ 
Maize, La Plata, landed 
Es thccringinctndinin 28 9 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, ns 
oes ee She 8 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— 
English sides :..... 410 5 6 
Argentine 48 50 
Mutton, 8 Ibs.— 
wethers......... 6474 
N.Z. frozen ,, ......... 3640 
Lamb, per 8 Ibs.— 

NZ. HOSE ........000+25 48 5 6 
Pork, English, per 8 lbs. 5 4 5 10 
OTHER FOODS 

BACON— 
ee spatedtied percwt. 106 0 
pasgpbpetansiennrusbacee 105 0108 0 
beacnncanonsdiionandee 105 0 
EEN cin siniisnmanetinininagh 105 0 
HAMS— 
Canadian. ...............0 109 0110 0 
United States............ 108 0 109 0 
BUTTER— 
Australian ............... 113 0 
New Zealand ............ 14 0 
pocenadusecbduccsates 125 0 
CHEESE— 
ate percwt. 71 0 72 
New Zealand ............ S . 6 
=... 0 @ 6 
(Duty, British 
ty, grown, 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 
pea tt oaeconag per 39 6 40 0 
TTIEE ctnchabnstntiintebinns 65 0 70 0 
GRIT ctninsdincsnuonacstinn 55 0 58 0 
. Bitch 
ty, 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.} 
supr. c. & f. cwt. 53 0 
» ood ......... 56 0 65 0 
Costa Rica, med. to good 62 0 9 0 
» » » 72 0 90 0 
Kenya, medium............ 60 0 72 0 
English 20 
ennagneenecs perl 1666 17 0 
iii intistntbeneseeseenessil 11 0 1 8 
FRUIT. 
S. African ...... boxes 9 0 18 0 
seinhiietin boxes 7 0 8 6 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases ; 
Sicilian .. 18 0 24 0 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bils. ’ 
” (var.) 8 0 10 0 
Australian......... 8090 
Valencia, case............ 
Egyptian, bags ......... §6 60 
Grapes, Almeria, barrels 


» S. African... 10 0 17 0 


LARD— 
Irish, finest bladders... 64 0 72 06 
We eheessksnie’ percwt. 65 3 66 3 
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UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, August 18th 
The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


POTATOES— s a os. de 
King Edward (per cwt.) r 0 8 0 
Other English............ 0 5 6 

a Ib 

per — 
Black Lampong......... 0 3 
White Muntock ......... 0 6 
Cinnamon—Ist sort, perIb. 0 9 
,perlb, 0 9 

Gi cwt.— 

+ ~ qpcaelaoaara 1 ae 
amaica, ord. to good 
Js snahehbinniabl ma 2.8. 3-6 

Nutmegs, 65’s............... i 0 

Ooty, 11/8 cwt.) 

ty, 
Ceateitugals, 86°, prpt. 
a cif U.K. wae 

es 17 6 9 8 
Java, white. &f India 
Oct.-Dee...........0000++ Y al. 

RVallow Crystal 19 10} 
COMBE ..ccecncoessccouee, 2 16:2 % 

ici amiabduinds 22 4} 

Granulated ............... 20 3 21 1 
Home Grown ............ 20 1420 4 

Indian —per Ib 
a. 1 2} 110 
Broken Pekoe............ ee : 7 
Orange Pekoe............ 1 6 
apeeen Seana Saige 1 of 4 3 

eaeie aus 1 2 1 6} 

Broken Pekoe............ 1 3 14 
Orange Pekoe............ 12:31 9 
Broken Orange ......... 1 241 7 

TOBACCO— 

Bape grow, 154 

Vi nel 

to fine......... 08 26 

Rhodesian leaf ............ 09 110 

Nyasaland leaf ............ o7 14 
= SB  ccceseece 09 16 

East Indian leaf............ 07 #110 

»  Strips......... 0619 
TEXTILES 
COTTON— d. 
Mid-American...... perlb. 5 96 
EIS, wcccssacs 9 29 

Yarns, 32's twist bichecsbies I 

» 60's twist ......... 18 
x— £s £ 4 

Livonian ZK ...... perton &2 0 86 0 

Pernau HD.................. 8 0 85 0 

Slanetz Medium...Istsort 90 0 92 0 

HEMP— 

Italian P.C. . perton 66 0 

Manilla, Aug.Oct. “| “J2" 34 0 

Sisal, African ............... 25 0 28 10 

Rative tot mba . per ton 

if. H.A.R.B. 
linelamenies nen 10/0 

Daisee 2/3 cif. Dundee c20/to) 

PEIN - ciacensessncdes £19/17/6 

—— . sd. s. ad. 

acesest ooseees POF 60 80 

PP iioccantdiicheenishinns 36 46 

snigvanpanauniiadianinds 8090 

talian—raw, fr. Milan 5 10 0 

use 


Heytsh Southdown, greasy, ne 
pe: 

ey Lincoln hog, washed . ~ 18 
and, sed. super cmbg. .. 


S.W. greasy, super cmbg........ 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred erhw 7 S nieaneinitits 
*Flecinos 70's average 
sedencenescoecoose 
PS gp tt acnnesces 
Crossbred 48°S ...esecscesseeeeeeeee 
s GBS  seccccscscccccccecece 
MINERALS 
COAL— s. d. s. da. 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 22 6 
Syne Seem te4. . 
ere ares 
pasndioatioamasbnased 0 22 0 
IRON AND STE 
J No. 3, d/d. 
0 
phnindtiens 0 
Steel rails, heavy ...... 202 6 
Tin plates ...... perbox 25 6 26 0 
METALS— {s.d. £ s.d. 
i on ton oe 64/0/0 
ts (Strong) ........ v/ 
3 oe a = a 57/3/9 
Lead, Eng. = ton ” 
foreign... rte 22 22/10'0 
Socteh ingots subenist oe 24/2/6 
Standard cash .........265,0/0 265/5/0 
MISCELLANEOUS 
HEMICALS— s. d. «8. d, 
Aad, te, pri, less 5% : : : ot 
ee 05 06 
T: lish, less 11 1h 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl...... ” 0 £ 
8. s. 
Alum, lump ...... ton 810 815 
x! ht 27 0 2 0 
OD cdisaknaandigwitess 7/3/6 7/5/0 
lump ... perton 35 0 
,perton 815 9 0 
s. d. s. d. 
AE vw on Meggggeonnery 8 0 
Sulphate p 9 8 10 oF 
ate ......... per cwt. 
Soda, +. percwt. 10 0 11 0 
vameaniens per § 0 5 8 
te of Copper, per ton £22 0 22 5 
CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d. site, 
area, jute sacks, 11 ton 


able)— 
4-ton loads and upwards 39/- ton 
{and up to 44en leads 40D 


COPRA— f s. d. 
S.DStraits cif., per ton 16/2/6 


Comber aan 
s. d, 

Japan, refined... perlb. 2 3 

Ipecacuanha ...... prlb. 79 8 0 

HIDES— 

Wet salted—Australian 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY [PRICES 


ooecooo. 


Ca ° d. ag 
Dry ood tenance ted Gaps oe ; Ki 
0 7 0 
0 0 a 
07 ont 
§ 6 69 
R 
Ib. . 13 26 
Bark Tanned Sole...... 26 3838 
Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 8 010 
Eng.orWSdo. 010 1 10 
Bellies from DS do. 0 0 6 
Do. .or WS. do. 0 af 0 9 
Dressing Hides ......... 162090 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30lb. 5 0 6 6 
Aust. BendsAvg.7/llb. 1 38 1 7 
VEGETABLE OILS— fs. d. 
Linseed, naked, p. nas oa 
Rape, refined .............. 
Cotton-seed, crude........ za 
Coconut, crude ............ 2326 
ED uchneiiuanainedadena ccna 21/12/6 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, 
phcineke istinttecdtnee 9/5/0 
La Plata, p. ton, ‘Aug. 1350 
Calcutta—per ton ...... oe 
s. 
Turpentine, per cwt....... 35 S 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
London .........05. 6 
Petroleum, . 
bri. London..per gall. © 10} 
Fuel oil, in bulk, 
contracts, ex instal 
oe all. 0 3% 
urnace.. 
Diesel...... Toon. 0 att 
ROSIN— 
American ...... per ton 19/5/0 21/00 
RUBBER— sd 8 4 
St. ribbed smoked sheet 
perlb. 0 8} 
Fine hard Para perlb. 0 9} 
SHELLAC— 
TN Orange ... percwt. 46 0 49 0 
SHELLS— ok 6. 
W. Aust, M.o.-P. , 3:10 -:12:10 
TALLOW— s. d. 
London town...percwt. 25 6 
TIMBER— £ 
Swedish u/s3 x8 ... perstd.24 0 
” bet - »” 2 
. a4... » 
Can’dn Spruce, Dis.... 5, 2% 10 
Pitchpine ..............- perload 11 0 
Rio Deals ...........++++ per std. 35 0 
cebabbikaubneddbees per load 27 0 
Honduras Mabg. logs ... c. ft. 6 
oe «= ABB igg twee ” 
English Oak Planks ...... » os 
RR ects » 0 


oocoococoo 





a 
Cen Cen 


UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 


1, Aug. 11, Au . 18, 


Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest ts sel Cents 

future, Ctcago, per Sosbel wee WN4H(c) §—122(0)13H(c)-—-1104(c) 
obit baste. ee 11G6}(c) 1163(b) 1003(c) — 994(c) 
< rs, bushel oe 44%(c) 353(b) = 294(c) 293 (c) 

re — <aseseseseesseescseeeeseses 841 (c) 923(b) 823 804(c) 
Cle, MeN ak pe, SS? OS Ow 

» Santos No. 4, per Ib. 93 11 ut 11} 

eee nearest ture, 

per POeeOOCe eS ESEseeLeeEeeeeeCCeeeS 6-25 7-95 8-20 8-30 


(a) Nominal, 


“i830” > 


etikrecwe of 


reer" axetsencmcasvencetvorssse 


fp cee a wk on 


spot, I. senveonensommnesnanncee 
= Ib..... i 


St. Lous, spot, 


Tin, Secale spot per 
(>) July. (9) September. 


iih 


eae 


Fhy 


42-50 


uly 21, “sr “fer” 
Cents 


3-70 3-42 60 60 


12-13 12-17 10°75 10-40 


164 18% 18} 18 fs 


104 116 116 116 


9-35 13-95 14-40 13-924 
9-57} 14-174 14-625 14°15 

7:25 
4-80 7-00 se 1S 


4-60 6-00 6-50 
60-00 59-623 59°50 














